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The-pfesent volume deals with the 
philosophy of the Bhagavata Purana, 
the philosophy of Madhva and his 
followers, the philosophy of Vallabha 
and the philosophy of the Gaudiya 
school of Vaisnavism. 

Of the controversy between the 
monists of the Sankara school and the 
dualists of the Madhva school, most 
people are ignorant of the Madhva 
side of the case, though there are 
many who may be familiar with the 
monistic point of view. It is hoped that 
the treatment of the philosophy of 
Madhva and his followers undertaken 
in the present volume will give new 
light to students of Indian thought 
and will present many new aspects of 
dialectical logic hitherto undiscov- 
ered in Indian or European thought. 

The treatment of the philosophy 
of Vallabha which is called visuddh- 
Gvaita or pure monism, presents a new 
aspect of monism and also gives us a 
philosophical analysis of the emotion 
of devotion. 

As regards the position of God and 
His relation to the world the outlook 
of the Bhagavata-purdna is rather 
ambiguous. The Bhagavata-purana — 
has therefore been referred to for 
support by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and 
thinkers of the Gaudiya school. The 
Gaudiya school seems to make the 
Bhagavata-purana the fundamental 
source of its inspiration. 
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PREFACE 


THE third volume of the present series was published in 1940. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume was largely ready at that 
time and it would have been possible to send it for publication at 
least by 1942. But the second world-war commenced in 1939 and 
although the Cambridge University Press was prepared to accept 
the manuscript even during war-time, the despatch of the manu- 
script from Calcutta to Cambridge and the transmission of proofs 
to and fro between England and India appeared to me to be too 
risky. In 1945, after retiring from the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, I came to England. But shortly after my arrival 
here I fell ill, and it was during this period of illness that I revised 
the manuscript and offered it to the University Press. This explains 
the unexpected delay between the publication of the third volume 
and the present one. The promises held out in the preface to the 
third volume, regarding the subjects to be treated in the present 
volume, have been faithfully carried out. But I am not equally 
confident now about the prospects of bringing out the fifth volume. 
I am growing in age and have been in failing health for long years. 
The physical and mental strain of preparing a work of this nature 
and of seeing it through the Press is considerable, and I do not 
know if I shall be able to stand such a strain in future. But I am 
still collecting the materials for the fifth volume and hope that I 
may be able to see it published in my life-time. 

The present volume deals with the philosophy of the Bh@gavata- 
purdna, the philosophy of Madhva and his followers, the philosophy 
of Vallabha and the philosophy of the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
So far as I know, nothing important has yet been published on the 
philosophy of the Bhagavata-purana and that of Vallabha. Two 
important works by Mr Nagaraja Sarma of Madras and by Professor 
Helmuth von Glasenapp on the philosophy of Madhva have been 
published in English and German respectively. But so far nothing 
has appeared about the philosophy of the great teachers of the 
Madhva school such as Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha. Very little is 
known about the great controversy between the eminent followers 
of the Madhva school of thought and of the followers of the 
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Sankara school of Vedanta. In my opinion Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa- 
tirtha present the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There 
is a general belief amongst many that monism of Sankara presents 
the final phase of Indian thought. The realistic and dualistic 
thought of the Samkhya and the yoga had undergone a compromise 
with monism both in the Puranas and in the hands of the later 
writers. But the readers of the present volume who will be intro- 
duced to the philosophy of Jaya-tirtha and particularly of Vyasa- 
tirtha will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position. The logical skill and depth of acute 
dialectical thinking shown by Vyasa-tirtha stands almost unrivalled 
in the whole field of Indian thought. Much more could have been 
written on the system of Madhva logic as explained in the Tarka- 
tandava of Vyasa-tirtha. In this great work Vydasa-tirtha has 
challenged almost every logical definition that appears in the 
Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa, which forms the bed-rock of the new 
school of Nyaya logic. But this could have been properly done 
only in a separate work on the Madhva logic. Of the controversy 
between the monists of the Sankara school and the dualists of the 
Madhva school, most people are ignorant of the Madhva side of 
the case, though there are many who may be familiar with the 
monistic point of view. It is hoped that the treatment of the 
philosophy of Madhva and his followers undertaken in the present 
volume will-give new light to students of Indian thought and 
will present many new aspects of dialectical logic hitherto undis- 
covered in Indian or European thought. | 

The treatment of the philosophy of Vallabha which is called 
visuddhadvaita or pure monism, presents a new aspect of monism 
and also gives us a philosophical analysis of the emotion of devotion. 
Though readers of Indian philosophy may be familiar with the 
name of Vallabha, there are but few who are acquainted with the 
important contributions of the members of his school. 

I have not devoted much space to the philosophy of the 
Bhagavata-purana. Much of its philosophical views had already 
been anticipated in the treatment of the Samkhya, yoga and the 
Vedanta. As regards the position of God and His relation to the 
world the outlook of the Bhagavata-purana is rather ambiguous. 
The Bhdgavata-purana has therefore been referred to for support 
by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and thinkers of the Gaudiya school. 
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The Gaudiya school seems to make the Bhdgavata-purdya the 
fundamental source of its inspiration. 

The chief exponent of the Gaudiya school of thought is Caitanya. 
He, however, was a religious devotee and very little is known of his 
teachings. He did not produce any literary or philosophical work. 
But there were some excellent men of letters and philosophers 
among his disciples and their disciples. The treatment of the 
Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism thus gives a brief exposition of the 
views of Ripa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami and Baladeva Vidyabhtsana. 
Dr S. K. De has contributed a number of important articles on the 
position of Jiva Gosvami, though it does not seem that he cared 
to put an emphasis on the philosophical perspective. - 

In writing the present volume I have been able to use the huge 
amount of published materials in Sanskrit as well as a number of 
rare manuscripts which I collected from South India on my 
journeys there on various occasions. 

My best thanks are due to my old friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, 
who, in spite of his advanced age and many important pre- 
occupations, took the trouble to revise some portions of the manu- 
script and of revising and correcting the proofs, with so much care 
and industry. But for his help the imperfections of the present 
work would have been much greater. I also have to thank Dr E. J. 
Thomas for the many occasional helps that | received from him 
from the time of the first inception of the present series. My best 
thanks are also due to my wife, Mrs Surama Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal. et Canta), Sastri, for the constant help that I received 
from her in the writing of the book and also in many other works 
connected with its publication. I am also grateful to Dr Satindra 
Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., my former pupil, for the help 
that I received from him when I was preparing the manuscript 
some years ago. I wish also to thank the Syndics of the University 
Press for undertaking the publication of this volume at a time when 
the Press was handicapped by heavy pressure of work, and by 
great difficulties of production. : 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
Trinity College, Cambridge ) 
August, 1948 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 


The Bhagavata-purana. 


THE Bhdgavata-purdna shares with the Bhagavad-gita a unique 
position in the devotional literature of India. It cannot however 
claim the same antiquity: before the tenth century A.D. no references 
to it have been discovered by the present writer. Even Ramanuja 
(born in A.D. 1017) had not mentioned its name or made any 
quotations fromit. But by the time of Madhva the work had become 
famous: one of the principal works of Madhva (thirteenth century 
A.D.) is called the Bhdgavata-tatparya, in which-he deals with the 
principal ideas of the Bhdgavata-purana, and lays emphasis on 
them so far as they support his views. The thoughts of the 
Bhdgavata-puradna are loftily poetic, but the style is more 
difficult. The present writer is of opinion that it must have been 
composed by a Southerner, as it makes references to the Alvars, 
who have probably never been referred to by any writer in Northern 
or Upper India. The Bhagavata-purana, however, was so much 
appreciated that immediately commentaries were written upon it. 
Some of these commentaries are: . 

Amrta-rangini, Atmapriya, Krsna-padi, Caitanya-candrika, faya- 
mangala, ‘Tattva-pradipika, Tatparya-candrika, Tatparya-dipika, 
Bhagavallila-cintamani, Rasa-manjari, Sukapakstya Prabodhini, a 
tika by Janardana Bhatta, a tika by Narahari, Prakasa by Srinivasa, 
Tativa-dipika by Kalyana Raya, a tika by Krsna Bhatta, a tika by 
Kaura Sadhu, a tika by Gopala Cakravarti, Anvaya-bodhini by” 
Ctidamani Cakravarti, Bhava-prakasika by Narasimhacarya, a t#ka 
by Yadupati, Subodhint by Vallabhacarya, Pada-ratnavali by 

Vijayadhvaja-tirtha, a f#ka by Vitthala Diksita, Sarartha-darsint by 
Vigvanatha Cakravarti, a tka by Visnusvamin, Bhagavata-candrika 
by Viraraghava, Bhavartha-dipika by Sivarama, Bhavartha-dipika 
by Sridhara-svami, Sneha-piraxt by Keéavadasa, a taka by Srivasa- 
carya, a fika by Satyabhinava-tirtha, a fzka by Sudarsana Suri, 
a tika by Braja-bhusana, Bhdgavata-purdnarka-prabha by Hari- 
bhanu, Bhdgavata-purana-prathama-Ssloka-tika by Jayarama and 
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Madhusiidana Sarasvati, Paficama-skandha-tika by Vallabhacarya, 
Subodhini by Balakrsna Yati, Vatsnava-tosint by Sanatana Gosvami, 
Budharanjini by Vasudeva, Nibandha-prakasa by Vitthala Diksita, 
Anukramanika by Vallabhacarya, Eka@dasa-skandha-tatparya-cand- 
rika by Brahmananda, Anukramanika by Vopadeva. Many other 
works also have been written on the diverse subjects of the 
Bhdagavata-purana and some have also summarized it. Some of 
these works are by Raméananda-tirtha, Priyadasa, VisveSvara, 
Purusottama, Srinatha, Vrndavana Gosvami, Visnu Puri and 
Sanatana. 


Dharma. 


The word dharma, ordinarily translated as ‘“‘religion”’ or 
“virtue,” is used in very different senses in the different schools 
and religious traditions of Indian thought. It will be useful to deal 
with some of the more important of these notions before the reader 
is introduced to the notion of dharma as explained in the Bhagavata- 
purana. The Mimamsda-sitra begins with an enquiry regarding the 
nature of dharma, and defines it as that good which is determinable 
only by the Vedic commands. According to Sabara’s and 
Kumarila’s interpretation, the good that is called dharma means 
the Vedic sacrifices that lead to good results—the attainment of 
Heaven and the like. The fact that the Vedic sacrifices may bring 
_ about desirable results of various kinds can neither be perceived 
by the senses nor inferred from other known data: it can be known 
only from the testimony of the Vedic commands and directions. 
Dharma, therefore, means both the good results attainable by the 
Vedic sacrifices and the sacrifices themselves, and, as such, it 
is determinable only by the Vedic injunctions. Desirab!c results 
- which are attained by rational and prudent actions are not dharma: 
for by definition dharma means only those desirable results which 
are attainable by operations which are performed strictly in ac- 
cordance with Vedic injunctions. But in the Vedas are described 
various kinds of sacrifices by the performance of which one may 
take revenge on his enemies by destroying them or causing grievous 
injuries of various kinds to them, but action causing injury to any 
fellow-being is undesirable, and such action cannot be dharma. 


* athato dharma-jijnasad. Mimamsa-sittra, 1. 1. 1- 
codand-laksano’rtho dharmah. Ibid. 1. 1. 2. 


Dharma in this sense has nothing to do with God, or with ordinary 
or customary morality, or any kind of mystical or religious fervour’ 
as we understand it now. It simply means Vedic rituals and the 
good results that are supposed to follow from their performances ; 
it has but little religious or moral application; and such a dharma 
can only be known through scriptural injunctions}. It contains 
however just a little germ of the idea of non-injury, inasmuch as the 
performance of rituals for injuring others is not included within its 
content. Dharma also definitely rules out all kinds of emotion, 
mystic feeling, and exercise of intellect or thought of any descrip- 
tion, and merely presupposes a strict loyalty to external scriptural 
commands; there is not the slightest trace here of any internal 
spiritual law, or rational will, or loyalty to God’s wili. The scrip- 
tural command however is categorically imperative in some cases, 
whereas in others it is only conditionally imperative, i.e. conditioned 
by one’s desire for certain good things. Kumirila, in interpreting 
this idea, says that any substance (dravya), action (Rriya@) or quality 
(guna) which may be utilized to produce happiness, by a particular 
kind of manipulation of them in accordance with Vedic commands, 
is called dharma?. Though these substances, qualities etc. may be 
perceived by the senses yet the fact that their manipulation in a 
particular ritualistic manner will produce happiness for the per- 
1 ya eva Ssreyas-karah, sa eva dharma-sabdena ucyate; katham avagamyatam; 
yo hi yagam anutisthati, tam dharmika iti samdacaksate; yasca yasya karta sa tena 
vyapadisyate; yatha pavakah, lavaka iti. tena yah purusam nihsreyasena samyu- 
nakti, sa dharma-sabdena ucyate...ko’rthah—yo nihsreyasa@ya jyotistomadth. 
ko’narthah—yah pratyavaydayah. Sabara-bhasya on Mimamsda-sitra, 1. 1. 2. 
Prabhakara however gives’a different interpretation of this rule, and suggests 
that it means that every mandate of the Vedas is always binding, and is talled 


dharma even when by following it we may be led to actions which are injurious 
to other people: 
tatah sarvasya vedarthasya karyatvam arthatyam ca vidhiyata iti Syenddi- 
niyoganam api arthatvam syat. 
Sastra-dipika, p. 17, Nirnaya-sigara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
Kumiarila, further interpreting it, says that an action (performed according to the 
Vedic commands) which produces happiness and does: not immediately or 
remotely produce unhappiness is called dharma. 
- phalam tavad adharmo'sya Syenadeh sampradharyate 
yada yenesta-siddhih syad anusthananubandhint 
tasya dharmatvam. ucyeta tatah SyenGdi-varjanam 
yada tu codana-gamyak karyakaryanapeksaya 
dharmah priti-nimittam syat tada syene'pi dharmata 
yada tuapriti-hetur yah saksa@d vyavahito’ pi va 
so’dharma§s codanatah syat tada syene’py adharmata. 
loka-varttika, on siitra 2, sloka 2'70-273- 
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former can be known only by Vedic injunctions ; and it is only with 
‘regard to this knowledge that the dharma is dependent on the 
Vedas}. Doing an injury to one’s enemy may immediately give one 
happiness, but by its nature it is bound to produce unhappiness in 
the future, since it is prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. [But 
injury to the life of animals in the performance of sacrifices does 
not produce any sin, and must be regarded as being included 
within dharma.| . 
On the other hand, there are actions performed with the motive 
"of injuring one’s enemies, which are not commanded by the Vedas, 
but the methods of whose performance are described in the Vedas 
only in the case of those who are actuated by such bad motives: 
- these actions alone are called adharma. Thus not all injury to life 
is regarded as sinful, but only-such as is prohibited by the Vedas: 
whereas those injuries that are recommended by the Vedas are not 
to be regarded as sin (adharma) but as virtue (dharma). By nature ~ 
there are certain powers abiding in certain substances, actions or 
qualities which make them sinful or virtuous, but which are sinful 
and which can only be known by the dictates of the scriptures”. 
Dharma and adharma are thus objective characters of things, 
actions, etc., the nature of which is only revealed by the scriptures. 
It has already been noted above that Prabhakara gave an 
entirely different meaning of dharma: With him dharma means 
the transcendental product (aparva) of the performance of 
Vedic rituals which remains in existence long after the action is 
completed and produces the proper good and bad effects at the 
proper time®. 
The smrtz literature is supposed to have the Vedas as its sources, 
and therefore it is to be regarded as authoritative; even when its 


contents cannot be traced in the Vedas it is inferred that such Vedic 


. dravya-kriya-gunadinam dharmatvam sthapayisyate 


tesam aindriyakatve’ pi na tadriipyena dharmata 
sreyah-sadhanata hy esam nityam vedat pratiyate 
tadripyena ca dharmatvam tasman nendriya-gocarah. 
: 3 aOR Sloka-varttika, sittra 2. 13, 14. 

dharmadharmarthibhir nityam mrgyau uidhi-nisedhakau 
kvacid asya@ nisiddhatuac chaktih sastrena bodhita... 
vidyamana hi kathyante saktayo dravya-karmanam 
tad eva cedam harmeti sastram evanudhavatda. 

a en — Ibid. 249, 251. 

na hi jyotistomadi-yagasyapi dharmatvam asti, apirvasya dharmatvua- 
bhyupagamat. Sastra-dipika, p. 33, Bombay, 1915. 
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texts must have existed!. It is only when the smrti is directly 
contradicted by the Vedas in any particular injunction or statement 
of fact that the former is to be regarded as invalid. The smyrtz works 
are therefore generally regarded as a continuation of the Vedas, 
though as a matter of fact the smrtz works, written at different times 
at a later age, introduce many new concepts and many new ideals; 
in some of the smrtis, however, the teachings of the Purduas and 
Smrtis are regarded as possessing a lower status than those of the 
Vedas2. On'the relation of the Srrtis and the Vedas there are at 
least two different views. The first view is that, if the Smrtzs come 
into conflict with the Vedas, then the smrti texts should be so in- 
terpreted as to agree with the purport of the Vedic texts ; and, if that 
‘is not possible, then the smrti texts should be regarded as invalid. 
Others hold that the conflicting smrti text should be regarded as 
invalid. Mitra Migra, commenting on the above two views of the 
Savara and Bhatta schools, says that, on the first view, it may be 
suspected that the author of the conflicting smrti texts is not free 
from errors, and as such even those non-conflicting smrti texts 
which cannot be traced in the Vedas may be doubted as erroneous. 
On the second view, however, smrti is regarded as valid, since no 
one can guarantee that the non-conflicting texts which are not 
traceable to the Vedas are really non-existent in the Vedas. Even 
in the case of irreconcilably conflicting texts, the smrti directions, 
though in conflict with the Vedic ones, may be regarded as 
optionally valid. The Vedic idea of dharma excludes from its 
concept all that can be known to be beneficial, to the performer or 
to others, through experience or observation; it restricts itself 
wholly to those ritualistic actions, the good effects of which cannot 
be known by experience, but can only be known through Vedic 
commands‘. Thus the digging of wells, etc., is directly known by 
experience to be of public good ( paropakdaraya) and therefore is 
not dharma. Thus nothing that is drstartha, i.e. no action, the 
1 virodhe tuanapeksyam sydd asati hyanumanam. Mimdmsda-sittra, 1. 3. 3- 
2 atah sa paramo dharmo yo vedad avagamyate | 
avarah sa tu vijfieyo yak puranddisu smy tah 
rathd ca vaidiko dharmo mukhya utkrstatuat, smartah anukalpah apakrstatudt. 
Vyasa-smyti as quoted in Viramitrodaya-paribhasaprakasa, p. 29. 
- 3 See Viramitrodaya, Vol. 1, pp- 28, 29. | 
4 rathd pratyupasthita-niyamanam dcardnam drstarthatudd eva pradmazyam... 


prapds tadagani ca paropakaraya na dharmdya ity evd’vagamyate. 
Sabara-bhasya on Mimamsd-siltra, 1. 3. 2. 
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beneficial effects of which may be known through experience, can 
be called dharma. The Azgirah smrti echoes this idea when it says 
that, excepting efforts for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one 
does out of his own personal desire or wish is like child’s play and 
unnecessary*. 

Many of the important Smrizs however seem to extend the limits 
of the concept of dharma much further than the pure Vedic com- 
mands. As Manu’s work is based entirely on the purport of the 
Vedas, he is regarded as the greatest of all smmrtz writers ; whatever 
smrtt is in conflict with Manu’s writings is invalid*. Manu defines 
dharma as that which is always followed by the learned who are 
devoid of attachment and antipathy, and that to which the heart 
assents®. In another place Manu says that dharma is of four kinds; © 
. the observance of the Vedic injunctions, of the injunctions of smrtz, 
the following of the customary practices of good people, and the 
performance of such actions as may produce mental satisfaction 
(atmanas tustth) to the performer‘. But the commentators are very 
unwilling to admit any such extension of the content and meaning 
of dharma. Thus Medhatithi (gth century), one of the oldest com- 
mentators, remarks that dharma as following the Vedic injunctions 
is beginningless; only the Vedic scholars can be‘said to know 
dharma, and it is impossible that there should be other sources from 
which the nature of dharma could be known. Other customs and 
habits and disciplines of life which pass as religious practices are 
introduced by ignorant persons of bad character (miirkha-duhsila- 
purusa-pravartittah): they remain in fashi-a for a time and then 
die out. Such religious practices are often » dopted out of greed 
(lobhan mantra-tantradisu pravarttate)®. The wise and the good are 


1 suabhipraya-kytam karma yatkimeij jiiana-varjitam 


krida-karmeva balanam tat-sarvam nis-prayojanam. 

: Viramitrodaya-paribhasaprak@sa, p. 11. 
vedarthopanibandhrytvat pradhanyam hi manoh smrtam 
manvartha-vuiparita tu ya smrtih sa na prasasyate. 

; : Brhaspati quoted in Viramitrodaya, ibid. p. 27. 
uidvadbhih sevitah sadbhir nityam advesa-ragibhih 

hydayenabhyanujfiato yo dharmas tam mbodhata. 

= Manu-samhitd, 11. 1. 
vedo'khilo dharma-milam smrti-sile ca tadvidam 

acaras caiva sadhiinam atmanas tustir eva ca. Ibid. 11. 6. 

§ Medhiatithi says that such practices as those of besmearing the body with 

ashes, carrying human skulls, going about naked or wearing yellow robes, are 

adopted by worthless people as a means of living. Ibid. 11. 1. 
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only those who know the injunctions of the Vedas, who carry them 
into practice out of reverence for the law, and who are not led 
astray into following non-Vedic practices out of greed or antipathy 
to others. And, though a man might be tempted in his mind to 
perform many actions for his sense-gratification, real contentment 
of the heart can come only through the performance of Vedic 
deeds!. Consistently -with his own mode of interpretation 
Medhiatithi discards not only the Buddhists and the Jains as being 
outside the true Vedic dharma, but also the followers of Paficaratra 
(i.e. the Bhagavatas) and the Pasupatas as well, who believed in the 
authority of the authors of these systems and in the greatness of 
particular gods of their own choice. He held that their teachings 
are directly contrary to the mandates of the Vedas: and as an 
illustration he points out that the Bhagavatas.considered all kinds 
of injury to living beings to be sinful, which directly contradicts the 
Vedic injunction to sacrifice animals at particular sacrifices. Injury - 
to living beings is not in itself sinful: only such injury is sinful as is 
prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. So the customs and practices 
of all systems of religion which are not based on the teachings of the 
Vedas are to be discarded as not conforming to dharma. In in- 
terpreting the phrase smrti-sile ca tad-vidam, Medhatithi says that 
the word sia (which is ordinarily translated as “character”) is to 
be taken here to mean that concentration which enables the mind 
to remember the right purports of the Vedic injunctions?. By 
customary duties (acara) Medhatithi means only such duties as are 
currently practised by those who strictly follow the Vedic duties, 
but regarding which no Vedic or smrti texts are available. He 
supposes that minor auspices and other rituals which are ordinarily © 


1 In interpreting the meaning of the word hArdaya (heart) in the phrase 
hydayena abhyanujnata Medhiatithi says that the word hrdaya may mean “mind”’ 
(manas, antar-hrdaya-varttint buddhyadt-tattvani); on this supposition he would 
hold that contentment of mind could only come through following.the Vedic 
courses of duties. But, dissatisfied apparently with this meaning, he thinks that 
hrdaya might also mean the memorized content of the Vedas (hydayam vedalh, sa 
hy adhito bhavana-ripena hydaya-sthito hydayam). This seems to mean that a 
Vedic scholar is instinctively, as it were, led to actions which are virtuous, 
because in choosing his course of conduct he is unconsciously guided by his 
Vedic studies. A man may be prompted to action by his own inclination, by_the 
example of great men, or by the commands of the Vedas; but in whichever way 
he may be so prompted, if his actions are to conform to dharma, they must 
ultimately conform to Vedic courses of duties. 

2 samadhih silam ucyate...yac cetaso’ nya-visaya-vydksepa-parihdrena sasira- 
rtha-niriipana-pravanata tac chilam ucyate. Medhatithi’s commentary, 1. 6. 
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performed by the people of the Vedic circle have also ultimately 
originated from the Vedic injunctions. Similarly it is only the 
feeling of self-contentment of those persons who are habituated to 
work in accordance with the Vedas that can be regarded as indi- 
cating the path of dharma. It simply means that the instinctive 
inclination of the true adherents of the Vedas may be relied on 
as indicating that those actions to which their minds are inclined 
must be consistent with the Vedic injunctions, and must therefore 
conform to dharma. Other commentators however take a more 
liberal view of the meaning of the words sila, ditmanas tustz and 
hrdayena abhyanujnata. Thus Govindaraja explains the last phrase 
as’meaning ‘“‘absence of doubt”’ (antah-karana-cikitsa-siinya), and 
Narayana goes so far as to say that, unless the heart approves of the 
action, it cannot be right: Ramananda says that, when there is any 
doubt regarding two conflicting texts, one should act in a way that 
satisfies his own mind. The word sila has been interpreted as 
“character” (urtta or caritra) by Ramananda in his Manvartha- 
candrika and as dissociation of attachment and antipathy by 
Govindaraja: Kulliika takes it according to Harita’s definition of 
sila as involving the qualities of non-injury to others, absence of 
jealousy, mildness, friendliness, gratefulness, mercy, peace, etc. 
Self-satisfaction can in practice discern the nature’ of dharma, but 
only when there are no specified texts to determine it. Thus, though 
_ the other later commentators are slightly more liberal than Med- 
hatithi, they all seem to interpret the slight concession that Manu 
had seemed to make to right character and self-contentment or 
conscience .as constituent elements of dharma, more or less on 
Medhatithi’s line, as meaning nothing more than loyalty to 
scriptural injunctions. 

It has been pointed out that Medhatithi definitely ruled out the 
Pancaratra and the Pasupata systems as heretical and therefore 
invalid for inculcating the nature of dharma. But in later times 
these too came to be regarded as Vedic schools and therefore their 


instructions also were regarded as so authoritative that they could 
not be challenged on rational grounds}. 


A Thus Yogt-yajnavalkya says: Sdamkhyam yogah pafica-ratram vedah 
pasupatam tatha ati-pramandnyetani hetubhir na virodhayet, quoted in Vira- 
mitrodaya, p. 20, but not found in the printed text, Bombay. This Yogi-ydjia- 
valkya is a work on yoga and the other a work on smyti, and it is the former text 
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It is however a relief to find that in some of the later Smrtzs the . 
notion of dharma was extended to morality in general and to some 
of the cardinal virtues. Thus Brhaspati counts kindness (dayd, 
meaning a feeling of duty to save a friend or foe from troubles), 
patience (ksamd, meaning fortitude in all kinds of difficulty), the 
qualities of appreciating others’ virtues and absence of elation at 
others’ faults (anasiitya), purity (Sauca, meaning avoidance of vices, 
association with the good and strict adherence to one’s caste duties), 
avoidance of vigorous asceticism (sannydsa), performance of 
approved actions and avoidance of disapproved ones (mazgala), 
regular charity even from small resources (akadrpanya), contentment 
with what little one may have and want of jealousy at others’ 
prosperity (asprha), as constituting the universal dharma for all?. 
Visnu counts patience (ksama), truthfulness for the good of all 
beings (satya), mind-control (dama), purity (Sauca as defined above), 
making of gifts (dana), sense-control (idriya-samyama), non- 
injury (ahimsa), proper attendance to teachers (guru-susrisa), 
pilgrimage, kindness (daya), straightforwardness (arjava), want of 
covetousness, adoration of gods and Brahmins, as constituting 
universal dharma. Devala considers purity (Sauca), gifts (dana), 
asceticism of the body (tapas), faith (Sraddha), attendance to 
teachers (guru-sevda), patience (ksama), mercifulness in the sense of 
pity for others’ sufferings, showing friendliness as if these were 
one’s own (dayd), acquirement of knowledge, Vedic or non-Vedic 
(vijnana), mind-control and body-control (vaya), truthfulness 
(satya), as constituting the totality of all dharmas (dharma- 
_samuccaya). Yajiiavalkya speaks of alimsa, satya, asteya (avoid- 
ance of stealing), sauca, indriya-nigraha (sense-control), dana, 
dama, dayda; and ksanti as constituting universal dharma for all. 
The Mahabharata counts truthfulness (satya), steadiness in one’s 
caste duties (tapas as sva-dharma-vartitva), purity (Sauca), con- 


that has been printed. The present writer has no knowledge whether the latter 
text has been published anywhere. — = ear | 
Visnudharmottara also speaks of Paficaratra and Pagupata as means of 
enquiry into Brahman: See ae 
samkhyam yogah pancaratram vedah pasupatam 
tatha krtanta-pancakam viddhi brahmanah parimargane. Ibid. p. 22. 
But Mitra Migra on the same page distinguishes between Pagupata as a Vedic 
agama and as a non-Vedic agama. Similarly there was a Vedic and non-Vedic 
Pancaratra too. Jbid. p. 23: 
1 Ibid. pp. 32-4: 
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tentment, meaning sex-restriction to one’s own wife and also 
cessation from sense-attractions (visaya-tyaga), shame at the com- 
mission of evil deeds (ri), patience as capacity in bearing hardships 
(ksama@), evenness of mind (drjava), philosophic knowledge of 
reality (jfiana), peace of mind (sama as citta-prasdntata), desire to 
do good to others (dayd), meditation, meaning withdrawal of the 
mind from all sense objects (dhydna as nirvisaya), as universal 
dharmas. Yajiiavalkya says that the highest of all dharmas is self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

These universal dharmas are to be distinguished from the special 
dharmas of the different castes, of the different stages of life 
(asrama), or under different conditions. We have thus three stages 
in the development of the concept of dharma, i.e. dharma as the 
duty of following the Vedic injunctions, dharma as moral virtues 
of non-injury, truthfulness, self-control etc., dharma as self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

But the Bhagavata presents a new aspect of the notion of dharma. 
Dharma according to the Bhagavata consists in the worship of God 
without any ulterior motive—a worship performed with a perfect 
sincerity of heart by men who are kindly-disposed towards all, and 
who have freed themselves from all feelings of jealousy. This 
worship involves the knowledge of the absolute, as a natural conse- 
quence of the realization of the worshipfulness of the Spirit, and 
naturally leads to supreme bliss!. The passage under discussion 
does not directly refer to the worship of God:as a characteristic of 
the definition of dharma as interpreted by Sridhara?. The dharma 
consists of absolute sincerity—absolute cessation of the spirit from 
all motives, pretensions and extraneous associations of every 
description: and it is assumed that, when the spirit is freed from all 
such extraneous impurities, the natural condition of the Spirit is its 
natural dharma. This dharma is therefore not a thing that is.to be 
attained or achieved as an external acquirement, but it is man’s 
own nature, which manifests itself as soon as the impurities are 
removed. ‘I'he fundamental condition of dharma is not therefore 
something positive but negative, consisting of the dissociation 
(projjhita) of extraneous ‘elements (kitava). For, as soon as the 
extraneous elements are wiped out, the spirit shows itself in its own 


zs A ‘] i 7 7 . 
Bhagavata-purdna, t. 1. 2, interpreted according to Sridhara’s exposition. 


4 


* komalam tsvararadhana-laksano dharmo niripyate. Sridhara’s comment on 
the above passage. 
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true nature, and then its relation to absolute truth and absolute 
good is self-evident: the normal realization of this relationship is 
what is called dharma or worship of God, or what Sridhara calls 
the tender worshipfulness towards God. The primary qualifications 
needed for a person to make a start towards a true realization of the 
nature of dharma in himself are, that he should have no jealousy 
towards others, and that he should have a natural feeling of friendli- 
ness towards all beings. The implications of this concept of dharma 
in the Bhdgavata, which breaks new ground in the history of the 
development of the notion of dharma in Indian Philosophy, are 
many, and an attempt will be made in the subsequent sections to 
elucidate them. That this dissociation from all extraneous elements 
ultimately means motiveless and natural flow of devotion to God 
by which the spirit attains supreme contentment, and that it is 
supreme dharma, is very definitely stated in I. 2. 6: If anything 
which does not produce devotion to God can be called dharma, 
such a dharma is mere fruitless labour. For the fruits of dharma 
as defined by the Vedic injunctions may lead only to pleasurable 
consequences which are transitory. The real dharma is that which 
through devotion to God leads ultimately to self-knowledge, and 
as such dharma cannot be identified with mere gain or fulfilment of 
desires. Thus dharma as supreme devotion to God is superior to 
the Vedic definition of dharma, which can produce only sense- 
gratification of various kinds. 


Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and Paramesvara. 


The opening verse of the Bhagavata is an adoration of the 
ultimate (param) truth (satya). The word para however is explained 
- by Sridhara as meaning God ( paramesvara). Uhe essential (sva- 
riipa) definitive nature of God is said to be truth (satya). Truth is 
used here in the sense of reality; and it is held that by virtue of this 
supreme reality even the false creation appears as real, and that on 
account of this abiding reality the entire world of appearance 
attains its character of reality. Just as illusory appearances (e.g. 
silver) appear as real through partaking of the real character of the 
real object (e.g. the conch-shell) or the substratum of the illusion, 
so in this world-appearance all appears as real on account of the 
underlying reality of God. The fact that the world is produced from 


1 Ibid. 1. 2. 7. 
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God, is sustained in Him and is ultimately dissolved in Him, is but 
an inessential description of an accidental phenomenon which does 
not reveal the real nature of God. ; 

God is called by different names, e.g. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat, but, by whatever name He may be called; His pure 
essence consists of pure formless consciousness (ariipasya cidat- 
manah)1. He creates the world by His maya-power, consisting of 
the three gunas. Underlying the varied creations of maya, He exists 
as the one abiding principle of reality which bestows upon them 
their semblance of reality. The ma@yd represents only His external 
power, through which He creates the world with Himself as its 
underlying substratum. But in His own true nature the maya 1S 
subdued, and as such He is in His pure loneliness as pure conscious- 
ness. Sridhara in his commentary points out that God has two 
powers called wdya-sakti and avidya-Sakti. By His vidya-sakti God 
controls His own mdyd-sakii in His own true nature as eternal 
pure bliss, as omniscient and omnipotent. The jiva or the individual 
soul can attain salvation only through right knowledge obtained 
through devotion. On this point Sridhara tries to corroborate his 
views by quotations from Visnusvamin, who holds that Iévara a 
being, intelligence, and bliss (saccid-ananda isvara) is pervaded with 
blissful intelligence (hladini samvit), and that the maya is under his 
control and that his difference from individual souls consists in the 
fact of their being under the control of maya. The individual souls 
are wrapped up in their own ignorance and are therefore always 
suffering from afflictions (kleéa)?. God in His own nature as pure 
consciousness transcends the limits of maya and prakrt: and exists 
in and for Himself in absolute loneliness; and it is this same God 
that dispenses all the good and bad fruits of virtue and vice in 
men under the influence of maya. That God in His own true 


* Bhdgavata-purdana, t. 3- 30. 
* Ibid. 1. 7. 6 (Sridhara’s comment); 
tad uktam visnu-svamina } 
hladinya samuida@slistah sac-cid-ananda isvarah 
sudvidya-samurto jivah samklesa-nikardkarah 
tathd sa to yad-vase maya sa jivo yas ‘taydrditah, etc. 
Jiva quotes the same passage and locates it in Sarvajfia-sukti Sat-sandarbha, 
p. 191. 
* tvam adyah purusah sdksad isvarah prakrteh parah 
mayam vyudasya cic-chaktya Rawvalye sthita adtmani 
$@ eva jiva-lokasya maya-mohita-cetaso 


vidhatse suena viryena sreyo dharmadi-laksanam. Ibid. 1. 7. 23) 24: 
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nature is pure consciousness and absolutely devoid of all duality 
and all distinctions is emphasized again and again in numerous 
passages in the Bhdgavata. In this He is ultimate and trans- 
cendent from all: the individual souls also lie dormant, and in 
this stage all the guva reals exist only in their potential forms; and 
it is by His own power that He rouses the prakrtz which is His maya 
by which the individual souls are being always led into the ex- 
perience of diverse names and forms. God in His own nature is 
therefore to be regarded as absolutely formless pure consciousness ; 
by His power of consciousness (cic-chakti) He holds the individual 
souls within Him and by His power of materiality He spreads out 
the illusion of the material world and connects it with the former 
for their diverse experiences ?*. 

It is thus seen that God is admitted to have three distinct 
powers, the inner power as forming His essence (antaranga- 
svariipa-sakti), the external power (bahiranga-saktt) as maya and 
the power by which the individual souls are manifested. This con- 
ception however may seem to contradict the view already explained 
that Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness. But the in- 
terpreters reconcile the two views by the supposition that from the 
ultimate point of view there is no distinction or difference between 
“power”? and “possessor of power ” (Sakti and saktiman). There is 
only one reality, which manifests itself both as power and possessor 
of pewer®. When this one ultimate reality is looked at as the 
possessor of. power, it is called God; when, however, emphasis is 
laid on the power, it is called the great power which is mytho- 
logically represented as Maha laksmi?. Thus the terms Brahman, 
Bhagavat and Paramatman are used for the same identical reality 
_according as the emphasis is laid on the unity or differencelessness, 
the possessor of power, or the transcendent person. The antar-anga, 
or the essential power, contains within it the threefold powers of 
bliss (hladini), being (sandhini) and consciousness (samvit), of which 
the two latter are regarded as an elaboration or evolution or 


1 anantavyakta-riipena yenedam akhilam tatam 
cid-acic-chakti-yuktadya tasmat bhagavate namah. 
Bhagavata, Vil. 3. 34. 
2 atha ekam eva svariipam Saktitvena saktimattvena ca virdjatt. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 188 (Syamalal Gosvamt’s edition). 
3 yasya Sakteh suariipa-bhitatvam miriipitam tac-chaktimattva-pradhanyena 
virajamanam bhagavat-samjnam Gpnoti tac ca vydkhydtam; tad eva ca §aktitva- 
pradhdnyena virdjamanam laksmt-sanyrnam apnoti. Idid. 
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manifestation of the former (the Aladini power, or bliss). This 
threefold power is also called cic-chakti or dtma-mdyd (essential 
maya), and, as such, is to be distinguished from God’s external 
power of mayd (bahiranga-mdaya), by which He creates the world. 
His other power, by which He holds the individual souls (which 
are but parts of Himself) within Himself and yet within the grasp 
and influence of His external power of maya, is technically called 
tatastha-saktz. ‘The individual souls are thus to be regarded as the 
parts of God as well as manifestations of one of His special powers 
(tatastha-sakti). Though the individual souls are thus contained in 
God as His power, they are in no way identical with Him, but are 
held distinct from Him as being the manifestations of one of His 
powers. I'he unity or oneness (advaya-tattva) consists in the facts 
that the ultimate reality is self-sufficient, wholly independent, and 
standing by itself; and that there is no other entity, whether similar 
(e.g. the individual souls) or dissimilar to it (e.g. the matrix of the 
world, the prakrti), which is like it; for both the prakrti and the 
jtvas depend upon God for their existence, as they are but mani- 
festations of His power. God exists alone with His powers, and 
without Him the world and the souls would be impossible!. The 
nature of His reality consists in the fact that it is of the nature of 
ultimate bliss ( parama-sukha-ritpatva), the ultimate object of all 
desires. (parama-purusarthata) and eternal (nttya). It is this 
ultimate eternal reality which has formed the content of all 
Vedanta teachings. Thus the Bhagavata-purdna points out that it 
is this reality which is the cause of the production, maintenance and 
destruction of all; it is this that continues the same in deep sleep, 
dreams and in conscious life; it is this that enlivens the body, 
senses, life and mind, yet in itself it is without any cause. It is 
neither born, nor grows, nor decays, nor dies, yet it presides over 
all changes as the one constant factor—as pure consciousness ; and 
even in deep sleep, when all the sehses have ceased to operate, its 
own self-same experience continues to be just the same?. 

Now this reality is called Brahman by some, Bhagavat by some 
and Paramatman by others. When this reality, which is of the nature 


1 . 
‘ advayatvam ca asya svayam-siddha-tadrsatadrsa-tattvantarabhiavdt sva- 
Saktyeha-sahayatudt, baramasrayam tam vind tasam asiddhatvac ca. 


: Lattva-sandarbha, p. 37. 
c Bhagavata-purdna, XI. 3. 35-39. 5 fae 
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of pure bliss, is experienced by sages as being identical with their 
own selves, and when their minds are unable to grasp its nature as 
possessing diverse powers, and when no distinction between itself 
and its powers is realized, it is called Brahman. In such ex- 
periences this reality is only grasped in a general featureless way in 
its abstractness’. But when this reality is realized by the devotees _ 
in its true nature as being possessed of diverse powers in their 
distinction from the former, He is called by the name Bhagavat. 
In this it is the pure bliss which is the substance or the possessor, 
and all the other powers are but its qualities. So, when the reality 
is conceived in its fulness in all its proper relations, it is called 
Bhagavat: whereas, when it 1s conceived without its specific rela- 
tions and in its abstract character, it is called Brahman?. So far as 
this distinction between the concepts of Brahman and Bhagavat is 
concerned it is all right. But in this system philosophy is super- 
seded at this point by mythology. Mythologically Krsna or the lord 
Bhagavan is described in the Puranas as occupying His throne in 
the transcendent Heaven (Vaikuntha) in His resplendent robes, 
surrounded by His associates. This transcendent Heaven (Vazkuntha) 
is non-spatial and non-temporal; it is the manifestation of the 
essential powers (svariipa-Sakti) of God, and as such it is not 
constituted of the gunas which form the substance of our spatio- 
temporal world. Since it is non-spatial and non-temporal, it is just 
as true to say that God exists in Vaikuntha as to say that He Himself 
is Vaikuntha. Those who believed in this school of religion were 
so much obsessed with the importance of mythological stories and 
representations that they regarded God Himself as having par- 
ticular forms, dress, ornaments, associates etc. They failed to think 
that these representations could be interpreted mythically, alle- 
gorically or otherwise. They regarded all these intensely anthro- 
- pomorphic descriptions as being literally true. But such admissions 
would involve the irrefutable criticism that a God with hands, feet, 

1 tad ekam eva akhandananda-ripam tattvam...parama-hamsadnam sadhana- 
vasat tadatmyam anupapamyam satyam api tadiya-svarilpa-sakti-vaicitryam tad- 
grahana-samarthye cetasi yatha samanyato laksitam tathaiva sphurad va tad-vad 
eva avivikta-sakti-saktimattabhedataya pratipddyamanam vd brahmeti sabdyate. 

Sat-sandarbha, pp. 49-50. 

2 evam ca ananda-matram visesyam samastah saktayah visesandni vtsisto 
bhagavan ityaydtam. tatha caivam vaisistye prapte pirnavirbhavaivena akhanda- 
tattva-riibo’sau bhagavan brahma tu sphutam aprakatita-vaisistydkdratvena 
tasyatva asamyag-avirbhavah. Ibid. p. 50. 
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and dress would be destructible. To avoid this criticism they held 
that God’s forms, abode, etc., were constituted of non-spatial and 
non-temporal elements of His non-material essential power. But 
forms involve Spatial notions, and non-spatial forms would mean 
non-spatial space. They had practically no reply to such criticism, 
and the only way in which they sought to avoid it was by asserting 
that the essential nature of God’s powers were unthinkable 
(acintya) by us, and that the nature of God’s forms which were the 
manifestations of this essential power could not therefore be 
criticized by us on logical grounds, but must be accepted as true on 
the authoritative evidence of the Puranas. 

This notion of the supra-logical, incomprehensible or un- 
thinkable (acintya) is freely used in this school to explain all 
difficult situations in its creeds, dogmas, and doctrines. Acintya is 
that which is to be unavoidably accepted for explaining facts, but 
which cannot stand the scrutiny of logic (tarkasaham yaj-jnanam 
karyanyathanupapatti-pramanakam), and which can account for all 
happenings that may be deemed incomprehensible. or impossible 
(durghata-ghatakatvam). How the formless Brahman may be 
associated with the three powers by which it can stay unchanged in 
itself and yet create the world by its external power of maya or 
uphold the individual souls by its other power is a problem which 
it is attempted to explain by this concept of incomprehensibility 
(acintya)!. The maya which is the manifestation of the external 
power of God is defined in the Bhdgavata as that which cannot 
manifest itself except through the ultimate reality, and which yet 
does not appear in it, i.e. maya is that which has no existence 
without Brahman and which, nevertheless, has no existence in 
Brahman?. ‘This mayd has two functions, viz. that with which it 
blinds the individual souls, called jiva-ma@yd, and the other by 
which the world transformations take place, called the guna-maya. 

Jiva Gosvami argues in his Sarva-samvadini, which is a sort of 
a running commentary on Tattva-sandarbha, that the followers of 
Sankara consider ultimate reality to be pure consciousness, one and 


» In the Visnu-purdna these three powers. are called para, avidyd-karma- 
samjna and ksetrajnakhya. This para maya or the svariipa-sakti is also sometimes 
called yoga-mayd. 

2 rte'rtham yat pratiyeta na pratiyeta cadtmani 
tad uidyad atmano mayam yathabhaso yatha tamah. 


Bhagavata, i. 9. 33: 
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undifferentiated. There exists no other entity similar or dissimilar 
to it, and it is this fact that constitutes its infinitude and its reality. 
According to them such a reality cannot have any separate power 
or.even any power which may be regarded as its essence (svaripa- 
bhiita-saktt). For, if such a power were different from reality, it 
could not be its identical essence; and if it were not different from 
reality, it could not be regarded as being its power. If such an 
essential power, as distinct from reality, be admitted, such a power 
must be of the same nature as reality (i.e. of the nature of pure 
consciousness); and this would make it impossible to conceive of 
this power as contributing God’s diverse manifestations, His 
transcendent forms, abode and the like, which are admitted to be 
the principal creed of the Vaisnavas. But against the views of the 
followers of Sankara it may be urged that even they have to admit 
that the Brahman has some power by which the world-appearance 
‘is manifested; if the world is wholly a creation of maya and 
Brahman has nothing to do in it, there is no good in admitting its 
existence,-and the mayd would be all in all. This power cannot be 
different in nature from the reality that possesses it, and, since the 
nescience or avidya cannot exist without Brahman, it is an addi- 
tional proof that the avidyd is also one of his powers. The power of 
any entity always exists in it as its own self even when it is not 
manifested. If it is argued that the Brahman is self-shining and 
that it does not require any power, it may be replied that the 
very reason by virtue of which it is self-shining may be regarded 
as its power. In this way Jiva follows some of the fundamental 
points in Ramanuja’s argument in favour of the doctrine that 
ultimate reality, the Brahman, is not formless and qualityless, but 
a qualified being, having its powers and qualities. In attempting 
to prove this view Jiva follows briefly the central argument of 
Ramanuja. But Jiva introduces the notion that the relation of the 
qualities and powers of ultimate reality is supra-logical, inexplain- _ 
able on logical grounds, and that therefore in a mysterious manner 
the powers are different from reality and yet one with it; so that in 
spite of the manifestation of ultimate reality as concrete God with 
human forms, dress etc., He is, at the same time, unchanged in His 
own changeless existence as Brahman. The introduction of the 
mystic formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the 
Vaisnavas of this school from all responsibility of logically explaining 


D IV 
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their dogmas and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend 
from the domain of reason to the domain of the purantc faith of a 
mythological character. 

In describing the special excellences of God, Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in holding that He has none of the evil qualities that 
are found in the world, but possesses all the excellent characters 
that we can conceive of. In the light of the concept of incompre- 
hensibility (acintya) all these excellent characters are regarded as 
somehow manifestations of His essential power and therefore 
identical with. Him. The introduction of the supra-logical concept 
of acintya enables Jiva and other interpreters of the Bhagavata of 
his school to indulge in eclecticism more freely than could other- 
wise have been possible; and thus it is that, though Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in admitting ultimate reality to be qualified, he can in 
the same breath assert that ultimate reality is formless and character- 
less. Thus he says that, though the followers of Ramanuja do not 
accept the view of Brahman as characterless, yet admission of . 
characters naturally presupposes the admission of the characterless 
also*. ‘The idea of introducing the concept of the supra-logical in 
order to reconcile the different scriptural texts which describe 
reality as characterless (nirvisesa), qualified (visista) and many, can 
be traced to the introduction of the concept of visesa in the philo- 
sophy of Madhva, already described in a previous chapter, by 
which Madhva tried to reconcile the concept of monism with that 
of plurality. The Bengal school of Vaisnavism, introduced by 
Caitanya, is based principally on the Bhdgavata-purdna, and of the 
many writers of this school only two are prominent as authors of 
philosophical treatises, Baladeva Vidyabhiisana and Jiva Gosvami. 
Of these Baladeva has again and again referred to the indebtedness 
of this school to the philosophy of Madhva, and to the initiation of 
Caitanya aS an ascetic by a follower of the Madhva school of 
Vaisnavism. Though he was a junior contemporary of Jiva 
Gosvami and a commentator of the Jatter’s Tattva-sandarbha, yet 
he often reverts to Madhva’s doctrine of vi¥esa in reconciling the 
monistic position with the positions of qualified monism and 
pluralism. Had he adhered to Jiva’s concept of the supra-logical, the 

: yadyapt s1i-Ramanujtyair nirvisesam brahma na manyate tathapi savisesam 
manyamanair utsesatiriktam mantavyam eva. 
Jiva’s Sarva-samvadint, p. 74 (Nityasvaripa Brahmacairi’s edition). 
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concept of wisesa would have been entirely unnecessary. Baladeva, 
however, uses not only the concept of wisesa, but also the concept 
of the supra-logical (acintya), and he characterizes the concept of 
visesa as being itself the concept of the supra-logical. Thus in his 
Stddhdanta-ratna he says that the qualities of consciousness, bliss, 
etc., do not differ from the nature of Brahman, and yet Brahman 
is consistently described as possessing these different qualities 
because of the supra-logical functions of wisesa (acintya-visesa- 
mahimna). This assertion does not involve the doctrine that reality 
is from a particular point of view different from its qualities and 
from another point of view identical with them (ma catvam 
bhedabhedau syatam), and the only solution of the difficulty is to 
assume the doctrine of the supra-logical (tasmad avicintyataiva 
saranam). In this connection Baladeva further says that the doctrine 
of visesa must be accepted as something which even in the absence of 
difference can explain the phenomena of difference’. This concept of 
visesa, however, is to be applied only in reconciling the simultaneous 
plurality and unity of ultimate reality. But so far as the relation be- 
tween reality and individual souls is concerned, their difference is 
well known, and therefore the application of the principle of uwisesa 
would be unjustifiable. The principle of visesa is, however, applied 
not only in reconciling the unity of Brahman with the plurality of 
his qualities and powers, but also with his divine body, divine dress, 
his divine abode and the like, so that though these appear to be 
different from him they are at the same time identical with him?, 
Speaking on the same topic, Jiva holds that God Visnu’s power 
of consciousness (cic-chakti) is identical with His own essence. 
When this essence is on the way to produce effects, it is. called 
power (sva-riipam eva karyyonmukham Sakti-sabdeng uktam). Now 
this special state of reality cannot be regarded as different from it, 
and can have no separate existence from it, since it can never be 
regarded (cintayztum asakyatvad) as different from the essence of 
reality; since moreover difference itself cannot be regarded as being 
in any way different, the difference between the power and its 
possessor is unthinkable, incomprehensible and supra-logical. This 
view is not that of Ramanuja and his followers, who regard the 


1 Siddhanta-ratna, pp. 17-22 (Benares, 1924). : 
2 tatha ca vigrahadeh sva-rupanatireke’pit visesad eva bheda-vyavaharah. 
Ibid. p. 26. 
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power as different from its possessor; yet, since they also believe 
that God’s powers are essentially contained in Him, there is a good 
deal of similarity between the Ramanuja school and the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism?. Arguing against the followers of Sankara, 
Jiva says that even in the Upanisad passage on pure consciousness, 
bliss, the Brahman (vijiianam anandam Brahma), the consciousness 
_and the bliss cannot be identical, for then the two words would be 
mere repetition; they cannot be different, for then Brahman would 
have two conflicting qualities within himself. If the two words 
vijfiana and dnanda mean the negation of ignorance and of sorrow, 
then these two negations, being two different entities, are co- 
existent in Brahman. If the two negations mean one entity, how 
can one entity be the negation of two different things? If it is said 
that only agreeable consciousness is called bliss, then again the 
quality of agreeableness stands out as a separate quality. Even if 


these words stood merely as negations of ignorance or sorrow, then - - 


these also would be specific characters; if it is urged that these are 
hot specific characters, but represent only special potencies 
(yogyatd) by virtue of which ignorance and sorrow are negated, 
then nonetheless those special potencies would be special characters. 
Thus the theory that ultimate reality is characterless is false. The 
characters of Brahman are identically the same as his powers, 
and these are all identical with his own self. 

On the subject of the nature of self, Jiva says that individual 
selves are-not pure consciousness, but entities which are charac- 
terized by self-consciousness as “ego” or “I.” Individual souls 
.are on no account to be regarded as being identical with God or 
Paramatman, and each individual self is different from every other’. 
These individual souls are of atomic size and therefore partless. 
The atomic self resides in the heart, whence it pervades the whole 
body by its quality of consciousness, just as sandal paste pervades 

.the whole neighbourhood by its sweet smell. Just so, individual 
selves are atomic, but they pervade the bodies in which they are 
located by their power of consciousness. Consciousness-is-called a 
quality of the self because it is always dependent on that and serves 
its purpose (mtya-tad-dsrayatva-tac-chesatva-nibandhanah)®. Again, 


* Sarva-samuvadint, pp. 209, 30. 


2 tasmat prati-ksetram bhinna eva jivah. Ibid. p. 87. 
3 Ibid. p. 94. 
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consciousness, being thus dependent on the self, expands and 


contracts in order to pervade the different bodies in which it may: 


be operating at the time. Being thus different from God, individual 
selves, even in emancipation, remain separate and distinct. They 
are thus produced from the highest self (Paramatman or God), and 
they are always under His absolute control and pervaded by Him. 
It is on this account that God is called Paramatman as distinguished 
from individual souls (@tman). They are like rays emanating from 
Him and are therefore always entirely dependent on Him and 
cannot exist without Him1. They are also regarded as God's 
disengaged power (tatastha-Sakti), because, though they are God’s 
power, yet they are in a way disengaged and separately situated 
from Him, and therefore they are under the delusion of God’s other 
power, maya, which has no influence on God Himself; and there- 
fore, though individual selves are suffering under the blinding 
operation of ignorance (avidyd), the highest self (paramatman) is 


absolutely untouched by them. As individual souls are the powers . 


of God, they are sometimes spoken of as identical with Him and 
sometimes as different from Him. Of these individual selves some 
are always naturally devoted to God, and others are dominated by 
ignorance and are turned away from Him; it is the latter that are 
the denizens of this world and suffer rebirth. 

Mayda, the external power (bahiranga-sakti) has two functions, 
creative (nimitta) and passive (upadana); of these, time (kala), 
destiny (daiva), and actions (karma) represent the former, and the 


a 


three gunas the latter. Individual selves contain within them as 


integral parts elements of both these functions of maya. The 
creative function of maya has again two modes, which operate 
either for the bondage or for the liberation of man. This creative 
_ maya also typifies the cosmic knowledge of God, His will and His 
creative operation’. Knowledge of God is also regarded as twofold 
that which is His own self-knowledge and which forms a part of 
His essential power (svariipa-sakti), and that which is turned 


, tadiya-rasmi-sthantyatve’ pt nitya-tad-dsrayituat, tadvyatirekena vyatirekat. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 233- 
2 tad evam Saktitve’ pt anyatvam asya tatasthatvat, tatasthatvam ca mayd- 
‘ §Sakty-atitatvat, asya avidya-parabhavadi-riipena dosena paramatmano lopa- 
bhdvac ca. Ibid. p. 234. Ae roe eae = 
3 nimittamsa-riipaya mayakhyayatva prasiddha Saktis tridha dysyate jrnane- 
ccha-kriya-rupatuena. Ibid. p. 244. 
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towards cosmical operation for the good of the individual selves. 
It is this cosmic knowledge of God that falls within the creative 
function of His power of maya. This cosmic knowledge is again 
twofold—that which abides in God as His omniscience, His desire 
of creation, and his effort of creation (otherwise called time (Aala)); 
and that which He passes over to individual selves as their desire 
for enjoyment or liberation from their works (karma), etc.; these in 
their turn are regarded as their ignorance (avidya) and wisdom 
(vidya)!. Maya according to this view does not mean ignorance, 
but power of manifold creation (miyate vicitram nirmtyata anaya 
ttt vicitrartha-kara-sakti-vacitvam eva), and therefore the world is 
to be regarded as a transformation of Paramatman (paramdatma- 
parinama eva)*. By the supra-logical power of God, He remains 
unchanged in Himself and is. yet transformed into the manifold 
creations of the world. According to Jiva, parindma does not mean 
the transformation of reality (na tattvasya parinama), but a real 
transformation (ativato parinamah)?. The manifestation of God in 
Himself in His own essential power (svaritpa-sakti) remains how- 
ever always untouched by His transformations through His supra- 
logical maya power unto the world. This does not mean that God 
has two distinct forms, but merely that what appears contradictory 
to our ordinary reason may yet be a transcendental fact; and in the 
transcendental order of things there is no contradiction in supposing 
_God as unchanged and as at the same time changeable by the 

operation of His two distinct powers. Md@yd in this system is not 
something unreal or illusory, but represents the creative power of 
God, Ancluding His omniscience and omnipotence, the entire 
material substance of the world in the form of the collocation and 
combination of the gunas, and also the totality of human experience 
for good and for evil in all its diverse individual centres of ex-_ 
pression. But in spite of all these transformations and manifesta- 
tions: of Himself through His supra-logical power of maya, He 
remains entirely complete and unchanged in the manifestations of 
His supra-logical essential power. On the one side we have God 
as the creator and upholder of the universe, and on the other we 
have the God of religion, the object of the mystic raptures of His 


1 Sat-sandarbha, Pp. 244. 2 Ibid. p. 247. 
* tattvato’nyatha-bhavah parinama ttyeva laksanam na tu tattvasya. 
Sarva-samvadinl, p. 121. 
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devotees. The world is produced by the maya power of God and is 
therefore not identical with Him. The gross and the impure selves 
and the world, all that is conscious and unconscious, the cause and 
the subtle pure element of the self—none of them are different from 
God, because the subtler ones are of the nature of His power, and 
the grosser ones are the modification or effects of His power; and 
though the world is one with Him, yet the defects and impurities 
of the world do not affect Him in the least, for in spite of these 
transformations He is untouched by them; such is the supra-logical 
character of His power’. 

Jiva then proceeds to show that the ultimate substance of the 
gross physical world, of the five elements and their modifications, 
is none other than the highest self, Paramatman or God. There is 
nothing in gross physical objects which can explain their appearance 
of unity as concrete wholes. For these wholes cannot be wholes in 
the same sense as forests made up of trees; these latter, indeed, 
cannot properly be called wholes, for, if one pulls a tree, the forest is 
not pulled; whereas in the case of a concrete object, when one pulls 
at one end, the object itself is pulled. If it is argued that there is a 
whole distinct from the parts, then its relation to the latter would 
be incomprehensible, for it is never experienced as entirely different 
from the parts; if the whole is supposed to be connected with each 
of the parts, then even a finger may be felt as a whole body; if it is 
supposed that a whole exists in parts only, in parts, then the same 
difficulty will again arise, and there will be a vicious infinite. So no 
concrete whole as distinct from the parts can be admitted to exist, 
and for the same reason the separate concrete existence of the 
elements may be denied. If the existence of wholes is denied in 
this way, then the existence of parts must also be denied; for, if 
there are no wholes, then there cannot be any parts, since it is only 
the wholes that are directly experienced, and parts are only ad- 
mitted to account for the experience of the wholes. So the only 
assumption that remains is that God is the ultimate substance. 
Jiva refers to the Bhagavata-purana, Ill. 6. 1-3, which seems to hold 
that the discrete elements of God’s own powers form the twenty- 
three Samkhya categories, which are combined and united into 
wholes through the element of time, which is but another name for 
His transcendent effort. The curious doctrine here put forth is 

1 Ibid. p. 251. 
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rather very new in the history of Indian philosophy, though it is 
unfortunate that it has not been further developed here. It seems 
to maintain that the discrete elements of the substantial part 
(upadanamsa) of maya derive their appearance of reality from God, 
and that through God’s élan or activity as time these elements are 
held together and produce the notion of wholes, since there is no 
other whole than God. How time is responsible for the combina- 
tion of atoms into molecules and of molecules into wholes is not 
explained. . 


Kapila’s philosophy in the Bhagavata-purana. 


The Bhagavata-purdna gives an account of Samkhya which is 
somewhat different from the account that can be got from the 
classical Samkhya works. There is one beginningless qualityless 
purusa, which shines forth as all the individual souls, self-shining, 
which transcends the sphere of the prakrti!. It is this purusa that 
playfully (/ilaya@) accepts the prakrti that approaches it of its own 
accord ; it is this purusa that is probably regarded as Igvara or God?. 
He however, having perceived the prakrti as producing diverse kinds 
of creation out of its own stuff, was Himself blinded (vimiidha) by 
the veiling power of ignorance (jfidna-githaya) of this prakrti®. 
By a false imposition the purusa conceives itself to be the agent in 
the changes that take place by the natural movement of the gunas 
of prakrii; and hence it exposes itself to births and rebirths and ~ 
becomes bound by the laws of karma. In reality the prakrti itself 
is the cause and agent of all its own self-abiding effects, and purusa 
is only the passive enjoyer of all pleasures and pains. In describing 
the evolution of the categories we have the five gross elements or 
mahabhiitas, the five tanmdtras, the ten senses and the microcosm 
(antaratmaka)—consisting of manas, buddhi, ahamkara and citta. 

7 anddir Gtma puruso nirgunah prakrteh parah 
pratyag-dhama svayam-jyotir visvam yena samanvitam. 

z Bhdgavata-purana, il. 26. 3. 

ayam isvara tly ucyate. Subodhint commentary on ibid. 

: Subodhint points out here that in this state, in which the purusa blinds him- 
self, he is called jiva. Vijaya-dhvaj!, however, takes it in the sense that the 
transcendent purusa or isvara which had accepted the prakrti as its own thus 
blinds the individual souls through it. Sridhara says that there are two kinds of 
purusa, isvara and jiva ; and, further, that according to its blinding power 
(Gvarana-sakts) and creative power (uiksepa-sakti) prakyti is twofold; and that 
purusa also is twofold, according as it behaves as individual souls or as God. 
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In addition to these there is the twenty-fifth category, called time 
(kala), which some regard as a separate category, not as an evolute 
of prakrti, but as the transcendental effort of purusa (used in the 
sense of God)!. It is said that God manifests Himself in man 
internally, as his inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, 
and externally, as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus 
there are twenty-five categories if time, individual soul, and God 
are taken as one; if time is taken separately and God and purusa are 
taken as one, there are twenty-six categories; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty-seven categories*. It is the purusa 
which is to be taken as being under the influence of prakriz and as 
free of it in its transcendent capacity as God (in an implicit manner). 
It is by: the influence of time (kala) that the equilibrium of the 
gunas in the prakrti is disturbed and that their natural transforma- 
tions take place; and through the direction of laws of karma 
superintended by God the category of mahat is evolved”. It is 
curious that, though mahat is mentioned as a stage of prakriz, it is 
only regarded as a creative state (vrtéz) or prakrti, and not as a 
separate category. In another passage in the Bhagavata it is said 
that in the beginning God was alone in Himself with His own 
dormant powers, and not finding anything through which He could 
reflect Himself and realize Himself, He disturbed the equilibrium 
of His maya power through the functioning of time and through 
His own self (purusa), impregnating it with consciousness ; and thus 
the process of creation started through the transformations of the 
prakrti?, In another passage the question is raised how, if God is 
free in Himself, can He put Himself in bondage to maya; and 
the reply given is that in reality there is no bondage of God, but, 
just as in dreams a man may perceive his own head to be struck off 
his body, or may perceive his own reflection shaking in water on 
account of its ripples, so it is but the reflection of God that appears 
as individual souls suffering bondage to world-experiences. It 
follows therefore, according to this view, that individual souls are 
illusory creations, and that both they and their world-experience 
must consequently be false*. In another passage which immediately 


1 prabhavam paurusam prahuh kalam eke yato’ bhayam. Ibid. 111.- 26, 16. 
2 Prakrti is not included in this enumeration; if it were, there would be 


twenty-eight categories. 
: Void. 1. 5. 22, 23- 4 [bid. 11. 5. 22-27. 
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follows the previous one it is definitely stated that the world only 
appears in consciousness, but that in reality it does not exist!. It is 
clear that these passages of the Bhagavata distinctly contradict the 
interpretation of its philosophy given by Jivain the previous section, 
as they deny the reality of individual souls and the reality of world- 
appearance.” But this is just what we may expect if we remember 
that the Bhagavata is a collection of accretions from different hands 
at different times and not a systematic whole. If the Samkhya 
theory described in Il. 5, Ill. 5, Ill. 7 and 111. 26 be interpreted 
consistently, then the result is that there are two fundamental 
categories, God and His own maya, the prakrt1; that God, in His 
desire to realize Himself, reflects Himself in the prakriz, which is 
but His own power, and it is through this impregnation of Himself 
in His own power that He appears as individual souls suffering the 
bondage of prakriz; it is again through this impregnation of Himself 
that prakytc is enlivened by consciousness; and then, through His 
creative effort, which is designated as time, the equilibrium of 
the gunas of prakrii is disturbed, the transformatory movement is 
Set up in the prakrti, and the categories are evolved. 

In a passage in the fifth chapter (v. 12. 6-9) the existence of 
wholes is definitely described as illusory. There are no entities but 
the partless atoms, and even these atoms are imaginary construc- 
tions without which it would not be possible to conceive of wholes. 
All our conceptions of the external world start with atoms, and all 
that we see or feel gradually grows through a series of accretions. 
This growth in accretion is not a real growth, but is only an 
application of the time-sense. Time is therefore co-pervasive with 
the universe. The conception of an atom is but the conception of 
the smallest moment, and the entire conception of wholes of atoms 
as developing into dyad molecules, grosser specks and so on is 
nothing but advancing temporal construction and the growing 
combination of time-moments. The ultimate reality underlying all 
these changes is one all-pervasive unchanging whole, which. 
through the activity of time appears as moments and their accre- 
tions (corresponding to atoms and their combinations)’. Time is 

Bhagavata-purana, 11. 7. 9-12. EN 


* arthabhavam viniscitya pratitasyapi nat ; 
a 2 2 . ° ° 
andtmanah pra api natmanah. Ibid. 111. 7. 18 


atime ancasya pratitasyapi arthabhavam artho’tra nasti kintu 
pratitt-matram. (Sridhara’s comment on Bhagavata, 111. 7. 18). 
* Ibid, 11, 11. 1-5. 
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thus not a product of prakrti but the transcendent activity of God, 
through which the unmanifested prakyti is transformed into the 
gross world and by which all the discrete entities appear as wholes’. 
In God this time exists as His inherent power of activity. It has 
been pointed out in the last section how Jiva considered time to be 
the active element of the mdyd and the gunas the passive element. 
The first category evolved from the prakrii is mahat, which 
contains the germs of the entire universe; it is pure translucent 
sattva (also called citta and Vasudeva according to the terminology 
of the Bhagavata cult). From the category of mahat the threefold 
ahamkara, viz. vaikdrika, taijasa and tamasa, was produced. Jn the 
terminology this ahamkdara is called Samkarsana. All activity, 
instrumentality and transformatory character as effect is to be 
attributed to this ahamkara. The category of manas is produced 
from the vaikarika ahamkdara, and it is called Aniruddha in the 
terminology of the Bhagavata cult. The Bhagavata cult here 
described believed in three vyihas of Vamadeva, Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha, and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyiha. Pradyumna in this view stands for 
desire; desires are but functions of the category of manas and not 
a separate category®. From the taijasa-ahamkara the category of 
buddhi is evolved. It is by the functions of this category that the 
functioning of the senses, the cognition of objects, doubts, errors, 
determinateness, memory and sleep are to be explained’. Both the 
conative and cognitive senses are produced from the tazjasa- 
ahamkara. From the tamasa-ahamkara the sound-potential (sabda- 
tanmatra) is produced, and from it the element of akasa is pro- 
duced. From the element of akasa the heat-light-potential (rZpa- 
tanmatra) is produced, and from that the element of light, and so on. - 
The purusa is immersed in the prakriz, but nevertheless, being 
unchangeable, qualityless and absolutely passive, it is not in any 
way touched by the qualities of prakrti. It has already been pointed 
1 This view of time is different from the yoga view of time as moments (as 
explained by Vijfiana-bhiksu in his Yoga-varttika, 111. 51). There a moment is 


described as the movement of a gura particle through a space of itsown dimension, 

and the eternity of.time 1s definitely denied. Time in that view can only be the 
i nts. 

el a 26. 27. yasya manasah sankalpa-vikalpabhyam kama-sambhavo 

varttata iti kdma-riipa urttilaksanatvena ukta na tu pradyumna-vyihotpatiih 

tasya sanralpadi-karyatuabhavat. (Sridhara’s comment on the above.) 

3 Those who believe in four vydhas call this the pradyumna-vyiha. 
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out that the influence of the prakriz is limited to the image of 
purusa in the prakrti, and that, being reflected in the prakriz, the one 
purusa throws a shadow of infinite selves. ‘These selves are deluded 
by egoism and consider themselves to be active agents, and, though 
there are no real births and rebirths, yet they continue to suffer the 
bondage of the samsdara cycle like a man who suffers from bad 
dreams. 

Those who wish.to be emancipated should therefore steadily 
practise disinclination from worldly joys and keen devotion. They 
should take to the path of self-control, make their minds free of 
enmity to all beings, practise equality, sex-control and silence, 
should remain contented with anything that comes in their way, 
and should have a firm devotion to God. When they leave their 
false self-love and egoism and can realize the truth about prakrti 
and purusa, viz. that the latter is the unconditioned and underlying 
reality of all, as the one Sun which creates illusions like its re- 
flections in the water; when they understand that the real self, the 
ultimate -reality, is always experienced as the underlying being 
which manifests our biological, sensory and psychical personality 
or egohood, and that this reality is realized in deep dreamless sleep 
(when this egohood temporarily ceases to exist), they attain their 
real emancipation!. The well-known yoga accessories mentioned 
by Patafijali, such as non-injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, con- 
tentment with the bare necessities of life, purity, study, patience, 
control of the senses, are also regarded as a necessary preparation 
for self-advancement. The practice of postures (dsana), breath- 
control (prandydama), and that of holding the mind steadily on 
particular objects of concentration, are also advised as methods of 
purifying the mind. When the mind is thus purified and concentra- 
tion practised, one should think of God and His great qualities’. 
Devotion to God is regarded as the second means of attaining right 
knowledge and wisdom about the oneness of the ultimate and the 
relation between the prakyti and the illusory individual selves. 
Thus it is said that, when one meditates upon the beautiful tran- 
scendent and resplendc.at form of Hari and is intoxicated with love 
for Him, one’s heart melts through devotion, through excess of 
emotion one’s hair stands on end, and one floats in tears of excessive 
delight through yearning after God; it is thus that the hook of the 


Bhagavata-purana, Il. 27, 2 Ibid, 111. 28. 
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mind is dislodged from the sense-objects to which it was attached!. 
When through such excess of emotion one’s mind becomes dis- 
inclined to all other objects, and thus there is no object of medita- 
tion, the mind is destroyed like a flame extinguished, and the self, 
returning from the conditions imposed upon it by the transforma- 
tions of the gunas, finds itself to be one with the transcendent and 
the highest self?. Devotion is said to be of four kinds, sattutka, 
rdjasa, tamasa and nirguna. Those who want God’s grace and are 
devoted to Him in order to satisfy their personal jealousy, pride or 
enmity are called tdmasa, those who seek Him for the attainment of 
power, fame, etc. are called rdjasa, and those who are devoted to 
Him or who renounce all their karmas and their fruits to Him 
through a sense of religious duty or for the washing away of their 
sins are called sattvika. But those who are naturally inclined towards 
Him without any reason save deep attachment, and who would not 
desire anything but the bliss of serving Him as His servants, it is 
they who may be said to possess the nirguna devotion (bhakiz). But 
this nirguna devotion must manifest itself in realizing God as per- 
vading all beings: devotees of this type would consider all beings 
as their friends, and with them there is no difference between a 
friend and a foe. No one can claim to possess this high devotion 
merely by external adorations of God; he must also serve, all 
humanity as a friend and brother®. Thus either by yoga methods of 
self-purification and concentration of the mind on God and His 
super-excellent qualities, or by a natural love for Him, one may 
attain the ultimate wisdom, that the one reality is God and that 
individual selves and their experiences are but mere reflections in 
prakrti and its transformations. 

It may however be pointed out that even the first method of yoga 


a evam harau bhagavati prati-labdha-bhavo | 
bhaktya dravad-hrdaya utpulakah pramodat 
autkanthya-vaspa-kalaya muhur ardyama@nas 
tac capi citta-badisam ganakair viyunkte. Ibid. 111. 28. 34. 
3 muktasrayam yan niruisayam virakiam 
nirvanam rcchatt manah sahasa yatha’rcth 
atmanam atra puruso’uyavadhdnam ekam 
anviksate prati-nivrtta-guna-pravahah. Ibid. 111. 28. 35. 
3 yo mam sarvesu bhiitesu Santam atmanam tsvaram 
hitva’rcam bhajate maudhyad bhasmany eva juhoti sak 
aham uccdvacair dravyail kriyayotpannaya’naghe 
- naiva tusye’retto’rcayam bhiita-gramavamaninah. 
Ibid, 111. 29. 22, 24. 
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is associated with some kind of bhakti or devotion, as it involves 
meditation upon God and the blissful feeling associated with it. 
The word yoga is not used inthis connection in Patanyjali’s technical 
sense (from the root yuj samddhau), but in the more general sense 
of yoga (yoga as “connection,” from the root yujir yoge). Though 
this system involves most of the accessories of yoga for the puri- 
fication of mind and as preparation for concentration, yet the 
ultimate aim is the realization of unity of the phenomenal self with 
God, which is entirely different from the yoga of Patafijali. So, as 
this yoga essentially aims at a unification with God through 
meditation upon Him, it may also be called a sort of bhakti-yoga, 
though it in its turn is different from the other bhakti-yoga, in which 
all the purposes of yoga discipline are served by an excess of 
emotion for God?. ? 

Kapila has been described as an incarnation of God, and the 
philosophy that is attributed to him in the Bhdgavata forms the 
dominant philosophy contained therein. All through the Bhdgavata 
the philosophy of theistic Simkhya as described by Kapila is again 
and again repeated in different passages in different contents. Its 
difference from the classical Simkhya as expounded by Isvara- 
krsna or by Patafijali and Vyasa is too patent to need explanation 
at any length. In the Bhagavata, x1. 22 a reference is made to 
different schools of Samkhya which count their ultimate categories 
as three, four, five, six, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, twenty-five and twenty-six, and it is'asked how 
these differences of view can be reconciled. The reply is.that these 
differences do not involve a real difference of Samkhya thought; 
it is held that the difference is due to the inclusion of some of 
the categories within others (parasparanupravesat tattvuanam); for 
instance, some of the effect categories are included within the cause 
categories, or some categories are identified from particular con- 
siderations. Thus, when one thinks that the purusa, being always 
under the influence of beginningless ignorance (anddyavidyd- 
yuktasya), cannot by itself attain the knowledge of ultimate reality, 
it becomes necessary to conceive the existence of a super-person, 
different from it, who could grant such knowledge; according to 


1 . fs eee 
yatah sandharyamandyam yogino bhakti-laksanah 


asu sampadyate yoga asrayam bhadram tksatah. 
Bhagavata-purdna, 11. 1. 21. 
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this view there would be twenty-six categories. But, when one 
thinks that there is not the slightest difference between the purusa 
(or the individual soul) and God, the conception of the latter as 
separate from the former becomes quite unnecessary; on this view 
there would be only twenty-five categories. Again, those who 
reckon nine categories do so by counting purusa, prakrti, mahat, 
ahamkara and the five tanmdatras. In this view knowledge (j#ana) 
is regarded as a transformation of the gunas, and (prakrti being 
nothing more than the equilibrium of the gunas) knowledge may 
also be regarded as identical with prakriz; similarly actions are to be 
regarded as being only transformations of rajas and ignorance 
as transformation of tamas. Time (kdla) is not regarded here as 
a separate category, but as the cause of the co-operative movement 
of the gunas, and nature (svabhava) is identified with the mahat- 
tattva. The cognitive senses are here included within the cognitive 
substance of sativa, the conative senses within the rajas, and the 
cognitions of touch, taste, etc. are regarded as the fields of the 
manifestations of the senses and not as separate categories. Those 
who reckon eleven categories take the cognitive and conative 
senses as two additional categories and, considering the sensations 
of touch, taste, etc. as being manifestations of the senses, naturally 
ignore their claim to be considered as categories. In another view 
prakrti, which is moved into activity by the influence of purusa, is 
regarded as different from it, and thus there are the two categories 
of purusa and prakrti, then are the five tanmatras, the transcen- 
dental seer and the phenomenal self; thus-there are nine categories 
in all. Upon the view that there are six categories, only the five 
elements and the transcendent self are admitted. Those who hold 
that there are only four categories admit only the three categories of 
light-heat (¢ejas), water and earth, and accept the transcendent self 
as the fourth. Those who hold that there are seventeen categories 
admit the five tanmatras, five elements and five senses, manas and 
the self. Those who hold that there are sixteen categories identify 
manas with the self. Those who hold that there are thirteen 
categories admit the five elements (which are identified with the 
tanmatras), the five senses, manas, and the transcendent and the 
phenomenal selves. Those who admit only eleven categories accept 
only the five elements, five senses and the self. There are others, 
again, who admit eight prakrtis and the purusa, and thus reduce the 
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number to nine. The eclectic spirit of the Bhagavata tried to recon- 
cile the conflicting accounts of the Samkhya categories by explaining 
away the differences; but to an impartial observer these differences 
are sometimes fundamental, and at least it is evident that, though 
these different lines of thought may all be called in some sense 
Samkhya, they signify the existence of a good deal of independent 
thinking, the exact value of which, however, cannot be determined 
for want of detailed and accurate information regarding the de- 
velopment of these schools?. 

The fundamental difference of the Bhagavata school of Simkhya 
from that of the classical Samkhya is that it admits one purusa as 
the real all-pervading soul, which is the real seer of all our ex- 
_ periences and the basic universal being that underlies all things 
of this universe. The individual phenomenal selves appear as real 
entities only by the delusive confusion of the universal purusa with 
the transformations of the prakrti and by the consequent false 
attribution of the movements and phenomena of the prakrti to this 
universal purusa. The false individual selves arise out of such false 
attribution and there is thus produced the phenomenon of birth 
and rebirth, though there is no association of the prakrti with the 
universal purusa, All our world-experiences are mere illusions, like 
dreams, and are due to mental misconceptions. The emphasis on 
the illusory character of the world is very much stronger in the 
passages that are found in the Bhagavata, x1. 22 than in the passages 
that deal with Kapila’s philosophy of Samkhya just described; and 
though the two treatments may not be interpreted as radically 
different, yet the monistic tendency which regards all worldly 
experiences as illusory is so remarkably stressed that it very nearly 


destroys the realistic note which is a special feature of the Samkhya 
schools of thought?. 


: In Asvaghosa’s Buddha-carita there is an account of Samkhya which counts 
Bre 7tt and vikara. Of these: prakrti consists of eight categories—the five 
elements, egoism (ahamkara), buddhi and avyakta, and the vikdra consists of 
seventeen categories—the five cognitive and the five conative senses, mangas, 
buddhi and the five kinds of sense-knowledge. In addition to these there is @ 
category of ksetrajfia or self or @tman. 
2 . yatha mano-ratha-dhiyo visayanubhavo mrsa 
suapna-drstas ca dasarha tatha samsara dtmanah 
GiiRe hy avidyamane’pi Samsrtir na nivartate . 
dhyayato visayan asya svapne’narthagamo yatha. 
Bhdagavata, x1. 22. 55, 59- : 
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In XI. 13 this monistic interpretation or rather this monistic 
transformation of Samkhya reaches its culmination; it is held that 
ultimate reality is one, and that all differences are but mere dif- 
ferences of name and form. Whatever may be perceived by the 
senses, spoken by words or conceived in thought is but the one 
reality, the Brahman. The gunas are the product of mind and the 
mind of the gunas, and it is these two illusory entities that form the 
person; but one should learn that both of them are unreal and that 
the only reality, on which both of them are imposed, is Brahman. 
Waking experiences, dreams, and dreamless sleep are all functions 
of the mind; the true self is the pure seer (saksin), which is entirely 
different from them. So long as the notion of the “‘many” is not 
removed by philosophical reasonings, the ignorant person is simply 
dreaming in all his waking states, just as one feels oneself awake in 
one’s dreams. Since there isnothing else but the self, and since all 
else is mere illusion like dreams, all worldly laws, purposes, aims 
and works are necessarily equally false. One should observe that 
we have the notion of the identity of our selves, in our wakeful and 
dream éxperiences and in our experiences of dreamless deep sleep, 
and one should agree that all these experiences in all these three 
stages of life do not really exist, they are all but the manifestations 
of maya on the ultimate reality, the Brahman; and thus by such 
inferences and considerations one should remove all one’s attach- 
ments and cut asunder all one’s fetters by the sword of knowledge. 
One should regard the entire werld and its experiences as nothing 
more than the imagination of the mind—a mere appearance which 
is manifested and lost; all experiences are but zzd@ya@ and the only 
underlying reality is pure consciousness. Thus it is through right 
knowledge that true emancipation comes, though the body may 
hold on so !eng as the fruits of karma are not exhausted through 
pleasurable and painful experiences. And this is said to be the 
secret truth of Samkhya and Yoga. It may generally appear rather 
surprising to find such an extreme idealistic monism in the 
Bhagavata, but there are numerous passages which show that an’ 
extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as one of the 
principal lines of thought in the Bhagavata}. 

The first adoration verse is probably the most important passage 
in the Bhagavata. And even in this passage it is said (in one of its 
1 Ibid. xt. 13. 
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prominent and direct interpretations) that the creation through 
gunas is false and that yet, on account of the all-pervading reality 
that underlies it, it appears as real; that the production, mainte- 
nance and destruction of the universe all proceed from the ultimate 
reality, Brahman, and that it is through the light of this reality that 
all darkness vanishes!. In another passage, in VI. 4. 29-32, it is said 
that Brahman is beyond the guvas, and that whatever may be pro- 
duced in the world, or as the world, has Brahman for its ground and 
cause, and that He alone is true; and that both the atheistic Samkhya 
and the theistic Yoga agree in admitting Him as the ultimate 
reality. 

It was pointed out in a previous section that according to Jiva 
the maya had two parts, formative and constitutive, and it was the 
latter that was identified with prakrti or the three guras. But this 
maya was regarded as an external power of God as distinguished 
from His essential power. The Visnu-purdna, however, does not 
seem to make any such distinction; it says that the great Lord 
manifests Himself through His playful activity as prakrit, purusa, 
the manifold world and time, but yet it considers the prakrtz and the 
purusa to be different from the essential nature of the Lord, and 
time as that which holds these two together and impels them for the 
creational forms®. Thus, since time is the cause which connects the 
prakrti and the purusa, it exists even when all creational modes have 
shrunk back into the prakrti in the great dissolution. When the 
gunas are in equilibrium, the prakrti and the purusa remain dis- 
connected, and it is then that the element of time proceeds out of 
the Lord and connects the two together’. But the prakrti in both 
its unmanifested and manifested forms or its contraction and 
dilation (samkoca-vikasabhyam) is a part of God’s nature; so in 
disturbing the equilibrium of prakrti it is God who disturbs His 


’ noes 
janmadyasya yato’nvaydd itaratas carthe yr a. 
fo nuaya su abhinah svarat 
tene brakma hrda ya adikavaye muhyanti yat siirayah. 
pe Rseatea yatha vinimayo yatra trisargo’mrsa 
mina suena sada mirasta-kuhakam satyam param dhimahi. 
Bhagavata, i. t. I- 
vyaktam visnus tathauyaktam purusah kala eva c 
kridato balakasyeva cestam tasya nisamaya. 
paral suarilpat parato ht te’nye rilpe pradhanam purusa§ ca vipras 
asyaiva te nyena dhrte viyukte rupadi yat tad duija kala-samjnam. 
: Visnu-purana, 1. 2. 18, 24- 
3 pgp 8 latas tasmin prthak pumsi vyavasthite 
ala-suarilpa-riipam tad visnor maitreya vartate. Ibid. 27. 
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own nature (sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhyas ca purusottamah), 
and this He does through the instrumentality of time. Through His 
will He penetrates into the prakrti and the purusa, and sets off the 
creative operation of the prakrti, though this operation of the will 
does not involve any notion of ordinary physical activity1. Time is 
thus regarded as the spiritual influence of God, by which the 
prakrti is moved though He remains unmoved Himself. From 
prakrti there is the threefold evolution of mahat (sattvika, rajasa 
and tamasa) by a process of differentiation and development of 
heterogeneity?. By the same process the differentiation of mahat 
into vaikarika, taijasa and bhiitadi takes place as integrated within 
the mahat as integrated within the prakrti®. Being similarly inte-. 
grated in the mahat, the bhitdd: is further differentiated into the 
tanmdtric stage and produces first the sound-potential (sabda- 
tanmatra). From the sabda-tanmatra the element of adkasa was 
produced from the relevant matter of bhitadi; this sabda-tanmatra 
and dkdga was further integrated in bhatadi and in this integrated 
state the element of akasa transformed itself into the touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmatra); then from this touch-potential air was 
produced by its transformation (through accretion from bhitadt). 
Then in association of the integration of the element of akasa and 
tabda-tanmatra with the touch-potential (sparsa-tanmdatra) the 
element of air produced the heat-light-potential (r#pa-tanmatra) 
in the medium of the bhitadi, and from that the element of heat- . 
light was produced by an accretion from bhatadi. Again in associa- 
tion of the integration of touch-potential, the element of air and the 
heat-light-potential, the element of heat-light transformed itself 
into the taste-potential in the medium of the bhitad:, and in a 
similar way water was produced by an accretion from the bhitad:. 
Again, from the integration of taste-potential, heat-light potential 
and water, the smell-potential was produced by a transformation 
of the element of water in the medium of the bhittadi, and out of 
this smell-potential in integration with the above the element 
of earth was produced by an accretion from bhiitadi. Out of the 


1 pradhdnam purusam capi pravisyatmecchayd harth 
ksobhayamasa samprapte sarga-kalevyayavyayau. Ibid. 29. 
‘2 This view of the evolution of three different kinds of mahat is peculiar to 
the Visnu-purdna, which is different from the classical Samkhya. 
3 This second stage is in agreement with the doctrine of Samkhya as explained 
in the Vyasa-bhasya on the Yoga-sutra, It. 19 of Patajijali. 
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taijasa-ahamkara the ten conative and cognitive senses were pro- 
duced,.and manas was produced out of the vatkarika-ahamkdra. 
The five tanmdtras are called the unspecialized modifications 
(avisesa), and the senses and the gross elements are regarded as 
fully specialized modifications (visesa)1. 

It will appear from the above and also from what has already 
been said in the chapter 6n the Kapila and Patafijala school of 
Samkhya in the first volume of the present work that the system 
of Samkhya had undergone many changes in the hands of various 
writers at different times. But it is difficult to guess which of these 
can be genuinely attributed to Kapila. In the absence of any proof 

, to the contrary it may be assumed that the account of Samkhya 
attributed to Kapila in the Bhdgavata may generally be believed to 
be true. But I$varakrsna also gives us an account of what can be 
called the classical Samkhya in his Samkhya-karikda, which he says 
was first taught by Kapila to Asuri and by him to Paficagikha, and 
that his account of Samkhya was a summary of what was contained 
in the Sasti-tantra with the exception of the polemical portions and 
fables; also that he himself was instructed in the traditional school 
of Samkhya as carried down from Asuri through generations of 
teachers and pupils. But the Bhagavata account of Kapila’s 
Samkhya materially differs from the Samkhya of the Sdmkhva- 
karikd, for, while the former is definitely theistic, the latter is at least 
tacitly atheistic, for it is absolutely silent about God; appareatly 
God has no place in this system. But the theistic Samkhya as 
described in the Bhagavata, which is of course quite different and 
distinct from the theistic Samkhya of Patanjali and Vydsa-bhiisya, 

1S not an isolated instance which can easily be ignored; for x:nost of 
the Puranas which have a Vaisnava tradition behind them generally 
agree in all essential features with the theistic element of the 

Kapila Samkhya of the Bhagavata, and some of the important 

Pancaratra agamas also in some ways support it. Thus the 

Ahirbudhnya-samhita describes the Samkhya system as that which 

believes the prakrti to be the cause of the manifold world and that 
this prakrii is moved into creative transformations through the 


* Visnu-purdna, 1. 2. See also Dr Sir B. N. Seal’s j : ; 
$s sri igre esa a ING l t f this 
passage in P. C. Ray’s Hindy Chemistry, Vol. 11, ee aa 


The same verses occur in the Padma 
: -purd: . . 
evolution of the Samkhya cate Ca purana (Svarga-khanda) regarding th 
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influence of time by the will of Lord Visnu. There is but one 
purusa, who is the sum-total of all purusas and who is absolutely 
changeless (kitastha); there is the prakrti, constituted of the three 
gunas in equilibrium; and there is also the element of time (kala), 
through which by the will of the Lord (visnu-samkalpa-coditat) the 
purusa and the prakrti are connected and the creative movement of 
the prakrti set up. The purusa, prakrti and kala are in their turn 
but special manifestations of Lord Visnu!. The evolution of the 
gross elements is also described here as being directly from their 
respective tanmdtras. It also believes that the powers of the Lord 
are supra-logical (acintya), and therefore cannot be contested on 
purely formal grounds of reason or logical principles of self- 
contradiction. It holds however the rather unique view that from 
time the sattva-guna springs into being and from sattva rajas and 
from rajas tamas, and it also gives a different interpretation of the 
vyiha doctrine—but these have already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Paficaratra philosophy. The Ahirbudhnya, however, 
ascribes this Samkhya philosophy to Kapila (the incarnation of 
Visnu) who wrote the Sasti-tantra, and it also enumerates the 
names of the chapters or tantras of this work*. The work is divided 
into two books; in the first book there is one chapter (tantra) on 
Brahman, one on purusa, three on power (Sakiz), destiny (nzyatz) 
and time (kala), three on the gunas, one on the changeless (aksara), 
one on prana and one on the agent (kartr), one on the Lord, five on 
cognition, five on actions, five on tanmatras and five on the five 
gross elements; thus altogether there are thirty-two chapters in the 
first book. In the second book there are twenty-eight chapters— 
five on duties, one on experience, one on character, five on afflic- 
tions, three on the pramadnas, one on illusions, one on dharma, one 
on disinclination, one on miraculous powers, one on guma, one on 
linga or signs, one on perception, one on Vedic performances, one 
on sorrow, one on final achievement, one on removal of passions, 
one on customs and one on emancipation’. Thus we have a theistic 


, as caiva kala§ ca gunas ceti tridhocyate 
: bhutsh suddhetard visnoh.... Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, V1. 8. 
2 samkhya-ripena samkalpo vatsnavah kapilad rseh 


udito yadysah purvam tadrsam srnu me'’khilam 
sasti-bhedam smrtam tantram samkhyam nama mahamune 
prakrtam vaikrtam ceti mandale dve samasatah. Ibid. Xu. 19. 


3 Ibid. x11. 20-30. p 
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and an atheistic account of Samkhya, both alleged to be based on 
the Sasti-tantra Sastra, both described as the philosophy of 
Kapila and both derived from authoritative ancient texts. Not only 
does the Bhagavata refer to Kapila as an incarnation of God, but 
many of the Paiicaratra texts also allude to him as an incarnation 
of God Visnu; the Mahabharata describes him as Bhagavan Hari 
and Visnu (11. 47. 18), with Vasudeva (II. 107. 31) and with 
Krsna, and also describes him as a great rst who reduced the sons 
of Sagara into ashes by his wrath. In the Bhagavad-gitd also 
Krsna says that of the seers he is the sage Kapila (x. 26), but in the 
Mahabharata (ui. 220. 21) Kapila is identified with the Fourth 
Fire. A sage Kapila is also mentioned in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad (v. 2), and Sankara says in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra that this Kapila must be different from the Kapila 
(who reduced the sons of Sagara to ashes) and the Kapila who 
wrote the Samkhya philosophy cannot be ascertained. Thus we 
have at least three Kapilas, the Kapila who reduced the sons of 
Sagara into ashes, and who is regarded by the Mahabharata as an 
incarnation or manifestation of Visnu, Hari or. Krsna, a Kapila who 
is regarded as an incarnation of Fire, and the Upanisadic sage 
Kapila, who is regarded there as mature in wisdom. The first two 
are definitely reputed to be authors of Samkhya philosophy, and 
Nilakantha, the commentator on the Mahabharata, says that it is 
Kapila (=the incarnation of Fire) who was the author of the 
atheistic Samkhya'. In the Mahabharata (x11. 350. 5) it is said that 
the sage Kapila based his Simkhya philosophy on the doctrine that 
| it is the one purusa, the great Narayana, who in himself is absolutely 
qualityless and untouched by all worldly conditions and is yet the 
superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their subtle 
and gross bodies, and is the ultimate ground of all the cognitional 
and sense-experiences enjoyed by them, the absolute and ultimate 
reality which appears as the subjective and the objective world and 
yet behaves as the cosmic creator and ruler in his four-fold 
personality as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna’. 
Before examining other accounts of Samkhya as found in the 
Mahabharata we may point out that Paficagikha himself was not 
. only called Kapileya from his sucking the breasts of a woman called 


? Nilakantha’s commentary on the Mahabharata, 111. 220. 21. 
2 See the Mahabharata, xt. 351. See also the commentary of Nilakantha on it. 
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Kapila while an infant, but was also called Paramarst Kapila’. 
It seems practically certain that there had been a number of 
pantheistic, theistic and atheistic varieties of Simkhya. Since the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita gives the names of the chapters of the Sastz- 
tantra, it is almost certain that the author had seen this work, and 
that his account of Samkhya is in the main in agreement with it. 
The table of subjects enumerated shows that the work contained 
a chapter on Brahman, purusa, Sakti (power), niyati (destiny), and 
kala (time), and it is these elements that occur in the Ahirbudhnya 
account of Samkhya. It therefore seems very probable that the 
Ahirbudhnya account of Samkhya is largely faithful to the Sas¢z- 
tantra. We know that the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila had begun 
to change its form in some of its most important features, and it is 
quite probable that it had changed considerably by the time it was 
traditionally carried to [gvarakrsna. It might still have been re- 
garded as containing the essential inyructions of the Sastz-tantra 
and yet be very different from it; there is no proof that Igvarakrsna 
had a chance of reading this original Sast:-tantra, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that he had access only to a jater version of it or 
to a revised compendium supposed to be based on it; it may be that 
the Sasti-tantra, being an ancient work, was probably so loosely 
worded that it was possible to get different interpretations from it 
—like the Brahma-siitra, of Badarayana—or even that there were 


two Sasti-tantras*. 


1 yam ahuh Kapilam samkhyam paramarsim prajapatim. Ibid. xu. 218. 9.” 

This Pafcagikha is also described as pafica-ratra-visdrada, well-versed in the 
pajica-ratra rites. - 3 

2 In the Mathara-urtti of Matharacarya on the Samkhya-karika of Isvara- 
krsna it is said that Sastt-tantra means a tantra or work dealing with sixty 
subjects and not a work containing sixty chapters (tantryante uyutpadyante 
padarthd iti tantram). These sixty subjects are: five viparyayas or errors, twenty- 
eight defects (asakit), nine false satisfactions (tusti), and eight miraculous 
achievements (siddhi)—altogether fifty items (kdrika 47)—the other ten subjects 
being the existence of prakrti as proved by five reasons (called the category of 
astitva), its oneness (ekatva), its teleological relation to purusas (arthavativa and 
pararthya), the plurality of the purusas (bahutva), the maintenance of the body 
even after jivan-mukti (sthitt), association and dissociation of prakrti with purusa 
(yoga and viyoga), difference of prakrtt and purusa (anyatva), and final cessation 
of prakrti (nivrtti). Mathara quotes a Karikd enumerating the latter ten subjects: 
astituam, ekatvam, arthavattvam, pararthyam, anyatvam, arthanturttih. yogo 
viyogo, bahavah pumamsah, sthitih, Sarirasya vtsesa-urttth. Mathara-vritti, 72. 

This enumeration, however, seems to be entirely arbitrary, and apparently 
there is nothing to show that the Sasti-tantra was so called because it treated of 


these sixty subjects. 
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According to the interpretation of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita God 
or Igvara is above all, and then there is the category of the un- 
changeable, the Brahman (consisting of the sum-total of the 
purusas), the prakrti as the equilibrium of the gunas, and time 
(kala), as has already been explained’. Time is regarded as the 
element that combines the prakrti with the purusas. It is said that 
the prakrti, the purusas and time are the materials which are led to 
their respective works in producing the manifold universe by the 
development of the categories through the will-movement of God 
(Sudarsana).* It is thus one unchangeable purusa that appears as 
the many individuals or parts of the Lord Visnu or [gvara?. The 
will of Igvara, otherwise called Sudarsana or samkalpa, which is 
regarded as a vibratory (parispanda) thought movement (jidna- 
miila-kriyatma), is the dynamic cause of the differentiation of 
prakrii into the categories (mahat and the rest). Time is not identi- 
fied here with this power, but is regarded as a separate entity, an 
instrument through which the power acts. Yet this ‘“‘time”’ has to 
be regarded as of a transcendental nature, co-existent with purusa 
and prakrti, and distinguished from ‘‘time” as moments or their 
aggregates, which is regarded as the tamas aspect of the category of 
mahat. The sattva aspect of the mahat manifests itself as definite 
understanding (buddhir adhyavasayini), and the rajas aspect as life- 
activity (prana). The sattva aspect of mahat as buddhi also manifests 
itself as virtue, wisdom, miraculous powers and as disinclination 
from worldly joys (vairdgya), and the tamas aspect as vice (adharma), 
ignorance, attachment and weakness. In the category of mahat the 
general Sense-power is generated, by which objects are discerned as 
cognitional modes; the ego (ahamkdra) is also generated in the 
mahat, involving the notion of integrating all experience which 


1 anyiindnatiriktam yad guna-samyam tamomayam 
tat samkhyair jagato milam prakrtss ceti kathyate. 
kramavatirno yas tatra catur-manu-yugah pumdn 
Samastth puruso yonth sa kiitastha ttiryate 
yat tat kalamayam tattvam jagatah samprakdlanam 
sa tayoh karyam asthaya samyojaka-vibhajakah. 
| Ahirbudhnya- } - I-3- 
% myt-pindt-bhittam etat tu kdladi-tritayam ae eae 
visnoh sudarsanenaiva sva-sva-karya-pracoditam 
mahadadi-prthivyanta-tattva-vargopapadakam. Ibid. 4. 
Ritastho yah pura proktah puman wyomnah parad adhah 
manavo devatadyaé ca tad-vyastaya itiritah. 
jiva-bheda mune sarve visnu-bhity-Gmsa-kalpitah. Ibid. 58. 
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belongs to a person (abhimana) as a cognizer and enjoyer of all 
experiences. The implication seems to be that the category of 
mahat manifests itself as the sense-faculties and the person who 
behaves as the cognizer, because these are the modes through which 
thought must interpret itself in order to realize its own nature as 
thought. The sdattvika aspect of the ahamkara is called vazkarika, 
the rajasa character taijasa and the tamasa aspect bhiitadi. It is well 
to point out here that this account greatly differs from the classical 
Samkhya in this respect, that the sense-power is here generated 
prior to ahamkara and not from ahamkara, and that, while the 
evolution of ahamkara is regarded as the evolution of a separate 
category by the thought-movement of God, the sense-power is 
regarded only as modes or aspects of buddhi or mahat and not as 
separate categories. The only sense-faculty that is evolved through 
the thought-activity of God out of ahamkara is manas, the reflective 
sense (cintanatmakam ahamkarikam indriyam). From the tamas 
aspect of ahamkara as bhiutad: the infra-atomic sound-potential 
({abda-tanmdira) is produced and from this the element of akasa. 
Akasa here is supposed to be of two kinds, as the maintainer of 
sound and as manifesting vacuity, unoccupation or porosity 
(avakasa-praday:). From the vaikarika ahamkdra the organs of 
hearing and speech are produced as categories through the thought- 
activity of God. In a similar manner the infra-atomic touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmatra) is produced from the bhiitadt, and from 
this again air,-as that which dries up, propels, moves and con-' 
glomerates, is produced; again, through the thought-activity of 
God the organ of touch and the active organ of grasping are pro- 
duced, and in a similar manner the infra-atomic heat-light-potential 
(riipa-tanmatra) is produced from bhitadi and from that the 
element of heat-light; from the vatkarika also the visual organ and 
the conative organs of the two feet are produced, from the 
bhatadi the infra-atomic taste-potential (rasa-mdira) is produced 
and from it water, and from the vackarika ahamkara the organ of 
taste and the genitals are produced; from the bhitadi true infra- 
atomic smell-potential (gandha-matra) is produced, and from it . 
earth; from the vatkarika-ahamkara the organs of smell and of 
excretion are produced. Will, energy, and the five kinds of bio- 
motor activities (prana) are produced jointly from manas, ahamkara 
and buddhi. The power (Sakti) of Hari or Vignu or Isvara is one, 
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but it is not a physical power, a power that involves mechanical] 
movement, but it is in a sense homogeneous with God, and is of 
the nature of pure self-determined thought (svacchanda-cinmaya); 
it is not however thought in the ordinary sense of thought—with 
particular contents and object—but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that is to realize itself in subject-object forms, manifesting 
itself as a spiritual thought movement (j#ana-milla-kriyatma). Itis 
this spiritual movement of that which by self-diremption splits 
itself up (deidha-bhavam rcchatt) as the thought of God (samkalpa), 
the determiner (bhavaka) and the passive objectivity (bhavya) called 
the prakrti, and it is through the former that the latter developed 
and differentiated itself into the categories mentioned above. What 
is meant by the vibratory movement of the thought of God is 
simply its unobstructed character, its character of all potentiality 
for actuality without any obstruction. It is the pure unobstructed 
flow of God’s thought-power that is regarded as His will, idea or 
thought (sudarsanata)+. The prakrti is thus as much spiritual as 
God’s thought; it represents merely objectivity and the content of 
the thought of God, and it only has an opportunity of behaving as 
an independent category of materiality when by the self-diremption 
of God’s power the thought-energy requires an objective through 
which it can realize itself. : 

In another chapter of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita it is said that 
the power in its original state may be conceived to be pure stillness 
(staimitya-riipa) or pure vacuity (sinyatva-riipini), and it is out of 
its own indescribable spontaneity that it begins to set itself in 
motion*. It is this spontaneity, which springs out of itself and is its 
own, that is described as the thought of God or its self-dirempting 
activity, its desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity; creation is not to be described as an event which 
happened at a particular time, but it is the eternal spontaneity of 
this power of God that reveals itself as eternal creation, as eternal 
and continuous self-manifestation®, Whatever is described as move- 
ment (riya), energy (virya), self-completeness (tejas) or strength 
, (bala) or God are but different aspects of this power. The strength 


1 avyaghdatas tu yas tasya sa sudarsanata mune 


jnana-milla-kriyatmasau svacchah svacchanda-cinmayah. 

: Ahirbudhnya-samhita, vil. 67: 
suatantryad eva kasmaccit kvacit sonmesam rechatt. Ibid. v. 4. 
3 satatam kurvato jagat. Ibid. 11. 59. 
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(bala) of God consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued 
in spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; His 
energy (virya) consists in this, that, though His own power is split 
up as the material on which His power acts, He does not suffer any 
change on that account?. His lustre of self-completeness (tejas) 
consists in this, that He does not await the help of any instrument of 
any kind for His creative operations?: and it is the self-spontaneity 
of this power that is described as His agency (kartriva) as the creator 
of the world. God is described as being both of the nature of pure 
consciousness and of the nature of power. It is the all-pervasive 
consciousness of Himself that constitutes the omniscience of God, 
and, when this stillness of omniscience and self-complete steady 
consciousness as pure differenceless vacuity dirempts itself and 
pulsates into the creative operation, it is called His power. It is on 
this account that the power (Sakti) of God is described as thought- 
movement (jidna-miila-kriyatmaka). This power or consciousness 
may be regarded both as a part of God, and therefore one with 
Him, and also as His specific character or quality; itis this power 
which dirempts itself as consciousness and its object (cetya-cetana), 
as time and all that is measured by time (kalya-kala), as manifest 
and unmanifest (vyaktavyakta), as the enjoyer and that which is 
enjoyed (bhoktr-bhogya), as the body and that which is embodied 
(deha-dehin)®, The conception of purusa seems to indicate the view 
of a conglomeration of the individual selves into a colony or 
association of individual selves, like the honeycomb of the bees*. 
They are regarded as unchangeable in themselves (kittastha), but 
yet they are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginningless 
‘root-desires (vdsana), and thus, though pure in themselves, they may 
- be also regarded as impure®. In themselves they are absolutely un- 
affected by any kind of affliction, and, being parts of God’s nature, 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. These purusas are, 
however, through the will of God or rather of necessity through the 
creative operation of His power, differently affected by ignorance 


es tasyopadana-bhave' pt vikara-viraho hi yak . 
viryam nama gunah so’yam acyutatvaparahvayam. Jbid. u. 60. 
a sahakary-anapeksa ya tat tejalt samudahrtam. Ibid. 11. 61. 


3 Ibid. v. 6-12. : 

4 sarvaimanam samastir ya Roso madhu-krtam iva. Ibid. Vt. 33. 

5 éuddhyasuddhimayo bhavo bhilteh sa purusah smrtak 
anddi-vasana-renu-kunphitatr atmabhis citah. Ibid. vi. 34. ° 
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(avidya@), which makes them subject to various kinds of affliction, and, 
as a result thereof, their own natures are hidden from themselves 
and they appear to be undergoing all kinds of virtuous and sinful 
experiences of pleasures and pains; and, being thus affected, they are 
first associated with the creative power (Sakiz) of God, and then, 
as this power first evolves itself into its first category of time as the 
all-determining necessity (7zyatz), they become associated with it; 
and then, as the third movement posits itself as all-grasping time, 
they become associated with that category, and then, as the sattva- 
gunas gradually evolve from kdla, the rajasa gunas from sativa and 
the ¢a@masa gunas from rajas, the colony of purtisas is associated first 
with sativa, then with rajas and then with tamas. When all the gunas 
are evolved, though the three gunas are then all disturbed for further 
creative operation, they are not disturbed in all their parts; there 
are some parts of the guna conglomeration which are in equilibrium 
with one another; and it is this state of equilibrium of the gunas 
that is called prakrti1. The account of the evolution of the various 
categories from the creative will of God up to the prakrti does not 
occur in the seventh chapter of the Ahirbudhnya, which is definitely 
described as the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila; it is only a 
Pafcaratra account given to supplement that of the Samkhya, 
which starts from the evolution of the categories from the prakrti 
—the equilibrium of the gunas. According to the Paficaratra 
account of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita the colony or the honeycomb 
of the purusas thus forms a primal element, which is associated with 
the self-evolving energy of God from the first moment of its move- 
ment, continues to be so associated with each of the evolving 
stadiums of categories up to the evolution of the prakrii, and later 
on with all: the other categories that are evolved from the prakrit. 
In the account of Kapila Samkhya as found in the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita this conglomeration -of the purusas is admitted to be the 
changeless category that is associated with the evolution of the 
categories and descends gradually through the successive stages of 


their evolution until we come to the complete human Stage with the 


evolution of the different senses and the gross elements. Unlike 
the account of purusa that is found in the classical Samkhya 


1 codyamane'pi Srstyartham piirnam guna-yugam tada 
amsatah samyam ayati visnu-samkalpa-coditam. 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita, v1. 62. 
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treatises, which regards the purusas as being absolutely untouched 
by the instinctive root-desires (vdsan@) and the afflictions, it con- 
siders (like the Jains) that the purusas are coated with the im- 
purities of vdsands and klesas, though in themselves they are 
essentially pure; again, the classical Samkhya considers that the 
vasanas are produced in a beginningless way, through karma, 
through an endless series of births and rebirths, whereas the 
Paricaratra holds that different purusas are originally associated with 
different vdsands according to the will of God. Unlike the account 
of the classical Samkhya, where the va@sands are regarded as a part 
of prakrti as buddhi or citéa, in this it is an original extraneous im- 
purity of the purusas. It is probable, however, that this account of 
vasanas and their original association with the purusas through the 
will of God did not form any part of the philosophy of Kapila’s 
Sasti-tantra, but was a supplementary doctrine introduced by the 
author of the Ahirbudhnya, as it is not mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of the work, which is definitely devoted to the account of 
Samkhya. 

The Samkhya thought described in the Gitd has been explained 
in the second volume of the present work, and it will be seen that, 
though the Gita account is unsystematic and nebulous, with 
significant details missing, it is essentially theistic and intimately 
associated with this Ahirbudhnya account of Kapila Samkhya; and 
as such is fundamentally different from the classical Samkhya of 
‘the Samkhya-kanka. ) | 

In Chapter 22 of the 11th book of the Bhagavata a reference is 
made to various schools of Samkhya admitting different categories 
of being or evolutes!. Thus some Samkhyists admitted nine cate- 
gories, some eleven, some five, some twenty-six, some twenty-five, 
some seven, some six, some four, some seventeen, some sixteen and 
some thirteen. Uddhava requested Lord Krsna to reconcile these 
diverse opposing views. In reply Lord Krsna said that the different 
enumeration of the categories is due to the varying kinds of sub- 
sumption of the lower categories into the higher or by the omission 
of the higher ones, i.e. by ignoring some of the effect entities (as 

1 kati tattvdni visvesa samkhyatany rsibhih prabho 

nava-ekadasa-paiica-triny atha tvam tha Susruma 
hecit sadvimsatim prahur apare paticavimsatim 


saptaike nava-sat kecic catvary ekddasapare 
hecit saptadasa prahuh sodasatke trayodasa. Slokas 1, 2. 
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being already contained in the cause) or by ignoring some of the 
successive causal entities (as being present in the effect)1. Thus, 
there may be systems of Samkhya schools where the tanmdtras are 
not counted or where the gross elements are not counted as cate- 
gories. The explanation in all such cases is to be found in the 
principle that some thinkers did not wish to count the tanmdtras, 
as they are already contained in the gross elements (ghate mrdvat); 
whereas others did not count the gross elements, as these were but 
evolutes in the tanmdtras (mrdi ghatavat). But there are differences 
of opinion not only as regards the evolutionary categories of prakriz, 
but also as regards the souls or the purusas and God. Thus there are 
twenty-four evolutionary categories (including prakrit); purusa is 
counted as the twenty-fifth category, and according to the theistic 
Samkhya God or Iévara is counted as the twenty-sixth. It may be 
objected that the above principle of reconciliation of the diverse 
counting of categories by subsuming the effect under the cause, or . 
by ignoring the former, cannot apply here. The theistic Samkhya 
admits [vara on the ground that there must be some being who 
should communicate self-knowledge to individual souls, as they 
cannot, by themselves, attain it. If on such a view the theistic 
school of twenty-six categories-is regarded as valid, the other school 
of twenty-five categories becomes irreconcilable. To this the reply: 
is that there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of purusa and 
Isvara, as they are both of the nature of pure-consciousness. The 
objection that even on the above supposition the self-knowledge 
communicated by Isvara has to be counted as a separate category 
is’ invalid, for self-knowledge, being knowledge, is only the 
heightening of the sativa quality of the prakyti and as such falls 
within prakrt7 itself. Knowledge is not a quality of the purusa, but 
of the prakrtt. The state of equilibrium in which the gunas are not 
specifically manifested is called prakyti. An upsetting of the 
equilibrium leads to the manifestation of the gunas, which have, 
therefore, to be regarded as attributes of the prakrti. The purusa, 
not being an agent, cannot possess knowledge as an attribute of its 
own. So, all activity being due to vajas and all ignorance being due 
to tamas, activity and ignorance are also to be regarded as con- 


1 = s ’ 
anupravesam darsayati ekasminnapiti piirvasmin kdranabhiite tattvé 


suksma-rilpena pravistani mydi ghatavat. aparasmin kdrya-tattve harana-tattvant 


anugatatvena pravistant ghate mrdvat. Sridhara’s commentary on Sloka 8. 
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stituents of prakrti. Time (kdla) also is to be identified as God, 
because it is by the agency of God that the gunas combine, that He 
is regarded as the cause of the combination of the gunas. The view 
which regards kala as the cause of the combination of the guras is 
grounded on this fact, and it is for that reason that in the scriptures 
kala has been regarded as the name of Ivara. As everything pro- 
ceeds from the category of mahat, that itself is called svabhava or 
nature. Thus the two apparently conflicting views that kala and 
svabhdava are to be regarded as the ultimate causes of the world may 
well be reconciled with the Samkhya according to the above 
interpretation. 

The school of Samkhya which reckons nine categories counts 
merely purusa, prakrti, mahat, ahamkdra and the five elements. 
Those who reckon eleven count the five cognitive and conative 
senses and the manas only. Those who reckon five categories count 
the five sense objects only. Those who reckon seven count the five 
sense-objects, the soul and God. Those who reckon six include 
within them the five sense-objects and the purusa. There are others, 
however, who regard earth, water, fire and the soul as four cate- 
gories. Others take the five sense-objects, the eleven sense-organs 
and the purusa as categories. By excluding manas some hold that 
there are only sixteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, 
the five cognitive senses, mands, soul and God, and thus arrive at 
the thirteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, the five 
cognitive senses and the sense as the eleven categories. Others count 
prakrti, mahat, ahamkara, the five tanmatras and the purusa as the © 
nine categories. 

It is regrettable that apart from a reference to the above schools 
of Samkhya and the attempts at their reconciliation found in the 
Bhagavata, it is not possible to trace these doctrines to the original 
works, which must have long preceded the period of the composi- 
tion of the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata is interested in the theistic 
Samkhya doctrine, as has already been shown, and attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting schools of Samkhya as being substantially 
one school of thought. It further holds that the prakriz and its 
manifestations are produced through the operation of the diverse 
power of the maya of Iévara. ,At the time: of dissolution (pralaya) 
God remains in absolute identity with Himself, and the guzas, 
which are the various manifestations of His maya power, remain in 
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equilibrium—a state in which all His energies are sleeping as it 
were. By His own inherent energy He breaks the equilibrium of 
His sleeping energy and sets Himself to the work of the creation— 
the prakrii with its evolutes—and thereby associates them with 
jivas, which are merely His parts, and which thus are deluding the 
dualistic experience of the world, which they enjoy and for which 
they suffer; and He also shows them the right way by instructing 
them through the Vedas’. The self in its transcendent nature is 
pure experience and as such is devoid of and is absolutely ur- 
associated with any kind of objective form. The association of 
objectivity and of content is as illusory as creations in dreams, and 
must be regarded as products of maya?. , 

Purusa as pure experience (anubhava-svariipa) is to be dif- 
ferentiated and ‘comprehended as different from passing mental 
States, as thé content of the waking, dream and dreamless stages by 
the method of agreement and difference (anvaya-vyatireka). For, 
through the contents of experience in the various constituents 
involved in the mental states, that which remains constant, like a 
thread in a garland of pearls, is the pure experiencer, the self. 
Self is therefore to be regarded as different from the contents of 


the mental states which it illuminates3. 
sa vat kilayam purusah puratano 
ya eka asid avisesa atmani 
agre gunebhyo jagad-dtmanisvare 
nimilitatman nisi supta-saktisu 
sa eva bhityo nijavirya-choditam 
sva-jiva-mayam prakrtim sisrksatim 
anadma-rupatmani ripa-namant 
vidhitsamano’nusasara sastrakrt. 
: Bhadgavata, 1, 10. 21, 22. 
atma-mayam rte rajan parasyanubhavadtmanah 
na ghatetdrthasan:bandhah svapnadrastur tudnjasa. 
: Ibid, 11. 9. I. 
Illusion Or mayd is defined as that which manifests non-existent objects but 
1s not manifested itself, 
rte'rtham yat pratiyeta na pratiyeta catmant 
_ tad vidyad adtmano mayam yathabhaso tatha tamah. 
_ * Ibid. it. 9. 33: 
anvuaya-vyatirekena vivekena satatmana 
Sarga-sthana-samamnayair vimysadbhir asatvarath 
budher Jagaranam svapnah susuptir iti urttayah 
ta yenaivanubhiyante so’dhyaksah purusah parah. 
Ibid. Vl. 7. 24, 25> 
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Eschatology. 


In the Bhagavata-purdna, 111. 32, it is held that those. who 
perform sacrifices and make offerings to gods and forefathers pass 
after death to the lunar world, from which they return to earth 
again. "hose, however, who follow their own duties and surrender 
all their actions to gods, pure in mind and heart and unattached to 
worldly things, pass after death to the solar sphere and thence to 
the Universal Being Who is the cause of the world. Those, how- 
ever, who are obsessed with the notion of duality pass into the 
nature of qualified Brahman, and are then born again in the world 
in accordance with their past deeds. Those again who lead an 
ordinary life of desires and make offerings to their forefathers have 
first to go by the southern way of smoky path to the land of the 
forefathers, and are again born in the line of their own progenies. 

In x1. 22. 37, however, we find a more rational view. It is said 
there that the manas of men is permeated by their deeds and their 
causes, and it is this manas that passes from one body to another. 
The dtman, the soul, follows this manas. Sridhara, the well-known 
commentator on the Bhagavata-purana, regards manas here as the 
linga-sarira, and holds that the self follows the manas infested by 
egoism. The Bhdgavata-purana further holds that through the 
destiny of karma the manas meditates over the things seen and 


heard and gradually loses its memory with regard to them. This 
" manas entering into another body thus ceases to remember all the 


experiences of the previous bodies and thus death may be defined 


as absolute forgetfulness (mrtyuratyanta-vismrtih, XI. 22. 39). 


Birth is regarded as the acceptance of new experiences. Sridhara: 


“points out that this takes place with the cessation of the functioning 


of egoism with reference to the experiences of past bodies and the . 


extension of the function of egoism with reference to the ex- 


periences of the new body. Just as one does not remember one’s” 
dreams, so one ceases to remember one’s past experiences, and this 
is conditioned by death. At birth the self that was always existent 


appears to be born anew. By identifying the self with the body one 


divides one’s experiences as internal and external. As a matter of 
fact the body is being continually destroyed and generated, but 
such changes, being of a subtle nature, are overlooked. Just as 


DIV . 4 
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there cannot be the same flame in two moments, or one flowing 
river in two different moments, so the body also is different in two 
different moments, though on account of our ignorance we suppose 
that the same body is passing through various stages and condi- 
tions. But in reality no one is born and no one dies through the 
agency of karma. It is all a panorama of illusions, just as the fire, 
as heat, exists eternally and yet appears to be burning in association 
with logs of wood. All the phenomena of birth, infancy, youth, 
old age and death as different stages of the body are but mere 
fancies. They are but stages of primal matter, the prakrtz, which are 
regarded through illusion as different stages of our life. One notices 
the death of one’s father and the birth of a son and so may speak of 
the destruction and generation of bodies, but no one experiences 
that the experiencer himself undergoes birth and death. The self 
thus is entirely different from the body. It is only through inability 
to distinguish properly between the two that one becomes attached 
to sense-objects and seems to pass through the cycle of birth and 
death. Just as a man seeing another man dance or sing imitates his 
action, so does the purusa, which has no movement of itself, seem 
to imitate the qualities of buddhi in the operation of these move- 
ments. Again, just as when one looks at the images of trees in 
flowing water, the trees themselves seem to be many, so does the 
self regard itself as implicated in the movement of the prakrti. This 
gives us the world-experience and the experience of the cycles of 
birth and death, though none of them really exists. Thus we see 
that the Bhdgavata-puradna agrees with the general Samkhya and 
the Vedanta view regarding birth and death. It no doubt accepts 
the ordinary view of the Upanisads that a man, like a caterpillar, 
does not leave one body without accepting another at the same time 
(Bhagavata-purdna, x. 1. 38-44); but at the same time it holds that 
such birth and re-birth are due to one’s own illusion or maya. 


CHAPTER XXV 


MADHVA AND HIS SCHOOL 


Madhva’s Life. 


BHANDARKAR in Vaisnavism, Saivaism and Minor Religious 
Systems says that in the Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya, Madhva 
has given the date of his birth as Kali 4300. The Kak age, ac- 
cording to Bhaskaracarya, begins with the year 3101 B.c. The date 
of Madhva’s birth would thus be A.D. 1199 or 1121 Saka. Bhandarkar 
says that, as some use the current year of an era and some the past, 
the Saka era 1121 may be regarded as equivalent to 1119. But the 
present writer has not been able to discover it in the only printed 
edition of the text of Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya (1833 Saka, 
published by T. R. Krsnacarya). Bhandarkar, however, approaches 
the problem by another path also. He says that the list preserved 
in several of the Mathas gives the date of Madhva as saka 1119, and, 
as Madhva lived for 79 years, the date of his birth was 1040 Saka. 
Bhandarkar, however, regards Saka 1119 as the date of his birth, 
and not of his death as given in the Matha list. He says that the 
inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikiirma is in a Taluka 
of the Ganjam district in which Narahari-tirtha is represented to 
have constructed a temple and placed in it an idol of Narasimha 
-dated saka 1203 (Epigraphica Indica, Vol. VI, P. 260). The first 
person therein mentioned is Purusottama-tirtha, who is the same as 
Acyutapreksa, then his pupil Ananda-tirtha, then Narahari-tirtha, 
the pupil of Ananda-tirtha. Narahari-tirtha was probably the same 
as Narasimha, the ruler of the Taluk mentioned above, from saka 
L1gi to1225. He is mentioned in inscriptions at Sriktirman bearing 
the date Saka 1215, which is represented as the eighteenth year of the 
king’s reign. He was Narasimha II, who was panegyrized in the 
Ekavalz. From other inscriptions we get Narahari’s date as be- 
tween 1186 and 1212 Saka. These records confirm the tradition that 
Narahari-tirtha was sent to Orissaby Ananda-tirtha. Now Narahari- 
tirtha’s active period ranged between 1186 to 1215. His teacher 
Madhvacouldnothave died insaka1119, i.e. sixty-seven years before 
him. Bhandarkar therefore takes 1119 (as mentioned in the Mathalist) 
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as the date of the birth of Madhva, not as the date of his death. This 
date of Madhva’s birth, saka 1119 or A.D. 1197, has been accepted by 
Grierson and Krisnasvami Aiyar, and has not so far been challenged. 
We have no authentic information about the life of Madhva. 
_ All that we can know of him has to be culled from the legendary and 
semi-mythical lives of Madhva, called the Madhva-vijaya, and 
the Mant-manjari of Narayana Bhatta, son of Trivikrama, who was 
an actual disciple of Madhva. Some information can also be 
gathered from the adoration hymn of Trivikrama Pandita. Madhva 
seems to have been a born enemy of Sankara. In the Mani-maajari, 
Narayana Bhatta gives a fanciful story of a demon, Manimat, who 
interpreted the Vedanta. Manimat was born as a widow’s bastard, 
and therefore he was called Sankara; with the blessing of Siva he 
mastered the sastras at Saurastra, invented the doctrine of sirya- 
marga, and was welcomed by persons of demoralized temperament. 
He really taught Buddhism under the cloak of Vedanta... He re- 
garded Brahman as identified with Strya. He seduced the wife of 
his Brahmin host, and used to make converts by his magic arts. 
When he died, he asked his disciples to kill Satyaprajfia, the true 
teacher of the Vedanta; the followers of Sankara were tyrannical 
people who burnt down monasteries, destroyed cattle and killed 
women and children. They converted Prajfid-tirtha, their chief 
opponent, by force. The disciples of Prajid-tirtha, however, were 
secretly attached to the true Vedantic doctrine, and they made one 
of their. disciples thoroughly learned in the Vedic scriptures. 
Acyutapreksa, the teacher of Madhva, was a disciple of this true 
type of teachers, who originated from Satyaprajiia, the true. Vedic 
teacher, contemporary with Sankara. | ) 
Madhva was an incarnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying 
the false doctrines of Sankara, which were more like the doctrines 
of the Lokayatas, Jainas and Pasupatas, but were more obnoxious 
and injurious. 7 
: Madhva was the son of Madhyageha Bhatta, who lived in the 
city of Rajatapitha, near Udipi, which is about 40 miles west\of 
Srigeri, where there was a celebrated matha of Samkara. Udipi\is 
even now the chief centre of Madhvism in South Kanara. ‘The 
ancient name of the country, which now comprises Dharwar, the 
North and the South Kanara, and the western part of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva (modern Tulu), which is mostly inhabited 
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by the Madhvas. Grierson, writing in 1915, says that there are 
about 70,000 Madhvas in the locality. Elsewhere they are more 
distributed. It must, however, be noted that from the South of 
Hyderabad to Mangalore, that is, the whole of the North and the 
South Kanara, may also be regarded as the most important centre 
of Vira-Saivism, which will be dealt with in the fifth volume of the 
present work. The village of Rajatapitha, where Madhva was born, 
may probably be identified with the modern Kalyanapura. He was 
a disciple of Acyutapreksa, and received the name of Pirnaprajna 
at the time of initiation and later on another name, Ananda-tirtha; 
he is known by both these names. He at first studied the views of 
Sankara, but soon developed his own system of thought, which was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. He refuted twenty-one Bhasyas 
which were written by other teachers who preceded him; and Sesa, 
the disciple of Chalari-nrsimhacarya, the commentator on the 
Madhva-vijaya of Narayana Bhatta, enumerates the designations of 
these commentators on the Brahma-sitra as follows; Bharativiyaya; 
Samvidananda; Brahmaghosa; Satananda; Vagbhata; Vijaya; 
Rudra Bhatta; Vamana; Yadavaprakasa; Ramanuja; Bhartrpra- 
pafica; Dravida; Brahmadatta; Bhaskara; Pisaca; Vrittikara; 
Vijaya Bhatta; Visnukranta; Vadindra; Madhavadesaka; Sankara. 
Even in Rajatapithapura he once defeated a great scholar of the 
Sankara school who came to visit Madhva’s teacher Acyutapreksa. 
-Hle-then went to the South with Acyutapreksa and arrived at the 
city of Visnumangala!. From here he went southwards and arrived 
at Anantapura (modern Trivandrum). Here he had a long fight 
with the Sankarites of the Srngeri monastery. Thence he proceeded 
to Dhanuskoti and Ramesvaram, and offered his adoration to Visnu. 
He defeated on the way there many opponents and stayed in 
Ramegvaram for four months, after which he came back to Udipi. 
Having thus established himself in the South as a leader of a new 
faith, Madhva started on a tour to North India, and, crossing the 
Ganges, went to Hardwar, and thence to Badarika, where he met 
Vyasa. He was here asked by Vyasa to write a commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra repudiating the false Bhasya of Sankara. He then 
returned to Udipi, converting many Sankarites on the way, such as 
Sobhana Bhatta and others residing near the banks of the Godavari®. 
He at last converted Acyutapreksa to his own doctrines. In the 


1 Madhva-viyay4, V- 3°: 2 Ibid. 1X. 17. 
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eleventh and the thirteenth chapters of the Madhva-vijaya we read 
the story of the persecution of Madhva by Padma-tirtha, the head of 
the Srigeri monastery, who tried his best to obstruct the progress 
of the new faith initiated by Madhva and even stole away Madhva’s 
books, which were, however, returned to him through the inter- 
cession of the local Prince Jayasimha of Visnumangala; the faith 
continued to grow, and Trivirama Pandita, the father of Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of Mani-maijari and Madhva-vijaya, and many 
other important persons were converted to the Madhva faith. In his 
last years Madhva again made a pilgrimage to the North and is 
said to have rejoined Vyasa, and to be still staying with him. He is 
said to have lived for seventy-nine years and probably died in 1198 
Saka or A.D. 1276. He was known by various names, such as 
Purnaprajiia, Ananda-tirtha, Nandi-tirtha and Vasudeva?. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Madhva which is to follow 
was written in 1930; and so the present writer had no opportunity 
of diving into Mr Sarma’s excellent work which appeared some 
time ago, when the manuscript of the present work was ready for 
the Press. Padmanabhasura’s Madhva-siddhanta-sara contains a 
treatment of Madhva’s doctrines in an epitomized form. Madhva 
wrote thirty-seven works. These are enumerated below?: 

(t) The Rg-bhdsya a commentary to the Rg-veda, 1. 1-40; 
(2) The Krama-nirnaya, a discussion on the proper reading and 


1A few works in English have appeared on Madhva. The earliest accounts 
are contained in “Account of the Madhva Gooroos”’ collected by Major 
MacKenzie, 24 August 1800, printed on pp. 33 ff. of the “Characters” in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1804 (London, 1806); H. H. Wilson’s “Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus,” reprinted from Vols. xvi and xvii of Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1861, 1, pp. 139 ff.; Krishnaswami Aiyar’s S71 Madhva and 
Madhvaism, Madras; R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaiy,avism, Saivaism and Minor 
Religious Systems; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xxu, “ Dharwar,” Bombay, 1884; 
G. Venkoba Rao’s “A sketch of the History of the Maddhva Achiaryas,” be- 
ginning in Indian Antiquary, xu (1914), and C. M. Padmanabhacarya’s Life of 
eae S. Subba Rao has a complete translation of the commentary of 
ri Madhvacarya on the Brahma-siitra and a translation in English of the 
Bhagavad-gita with the commentary according to Sri Madhvacirya’s Bhasya. 
The preface of this Bhagavad-gita contains an account of Madhva’s life from 
an orthodox point of view. There is also P. Ramchandra Roo’s The Brahma 
Sutras, translated literally according to the commentary of Sri Madhvicarya 
(Sanskrit, Kumbakonam, 1902); G. A. Grierson has a very interesting article on 
Madhva in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. vit; Mr Nagaraja Sarma 
has recently published a recondite monograph on the philosophy of Madhva. 


p See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens, 
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order of the Aitareya-Brahmana, IV. 1-4, Aitareya-Aranyaka, W. 1, 
and the Vedic hymns cited therein; (3) The Aitareya-upanisad- 
bhasya; (4) The Brhadaranyaka-upanisad-bhasya; (s) Chandogya- 
upanisad-bhasya; (6) Taittiriya-upanisad-bhasya; (7) Isa@vasya- 
upanisad-bhasya; (8) Kathaka-upanisad-bhasya; (9) Mundaka- 
upanisad-bhdsya; (10) Mandikya-upanisad-bhasya; (11) Prasno- 
panisad-bhasya; (12) Kenopanisad-bhdsya; (13) Mahabharata- 
tatparya-nirnaya; (14) Bhagavad-gita-bhdsya; (15) Bhagavad-gita- 
tatparya-nirnaya; (16) Bhdgavata-tatparya-mrnaya; (17) Brahma- 
siitra-bhdasya; (18) Brahma-siitranubhasya; (19) Brahma-sitranu- _ 
vyaknyana; (20) Brahma-siitrdnuvyakhyana-nirnaya; (21) Pra- 
mana-laksana; (22) Katha-laksana; (23) Upadhi-khandana; (24) 
Mayavada-khandana; (25) Prapaiica-mithyatanumana-khandana; 
(26) Tattvoddyota; (27) Tattva-viveka; (28) Tattva-samkhyana; 
(29) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya; (30) Tantra-sara-samgraha; (31) Krsna- 
mrta-maharnava; (32) Yati-pranava-kalpa; (33) Sadacara-smryiz; 
(34) Jayanti-nirnaya or the Jayanti-kalpa; (3 5) Yamaka-bharata; 
(36) Nrsimha-nakha-stotra; (37) Duddasa-stotra. 

In the list given in the Grantha-malika-stotra of Jaya-tirtha 
we have Sannyasa-paddhat ‘nstead of Brahma-siitranuvyakhya- 
nyaya-nirnaya. The Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht refers to 
the report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1882-3 by R. G. Bhandarkar, and 
enumerates a number of other books which are not mentioned in 
the Grantha-malika-stotra. ‘These are as follows: 

Atmajitana-pradesa-likd, Atmopadesa-ttka, Arya-stotra, Upade- 
sasahasra-tika, Upanisat-prasthana, Aitareyopanisad-bhasya-tippant, 
Kathakopanisad-bhasya-tippant, Kenopanisad-bhasya-tippant, Kau- 
sitakyupanisad-bhasya-tippamt, Khapuspa-tika, Guru-stutt, Govinda- 
bhasya-pithaka, Govindastaka-tika, Gaudapadiya-bhasya-tika, 
Chandogyopanisad-bhasya-tippamt, Taittiriyopanisad-bhasya- tippani, 
Taittiriya-sruti-varttika-tika, T. riputiprakarana-tika, Naradyanopani- 
sad-bhasya-tippant, Nydya-vivarana, Paricikarana-prakniya-viva- 
rana, Prasnopanisad-bhasya-tippamt, Brhajjabalopanisad-bhasya, 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-tippan, Brhadaranyaka-vartitka- tika, 
Brahma-siitra-bhasya-tika, Brahma-sitra-bhdsya-nrnaya, Brahma- 
nanda, Bhakti-rasayana, Bhagavad-gita-prasthana, Bhagavad- 
gita-bhasya-urvecana, Mandikyopanisad-bhasya-tippant, Mita- 
bhasini, Ramottara-tapaniya-bhasya, Vakyasudha-tika, Visnusaha- 
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sranama-bhasya, Vedanta-varttika, Sankara-vijaya, Sankaracarya- 
avatara-katha, Satasloka-tikd, Samhitopanisad-bhasya, Samhito- 
panisad-bhasya-tippani, Sattattva, Sadacara-stuti-stotra, Smrti- 
vivarana, Smrti-sara-samuccaya, Svariipa-nirnaya-tikd, Harimide- 
stotra-tika. 


Succession List of Madhva Gurus. 


Bhandarkar in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in 1882-3 gives the 
names of teachers with the dates of their deaths. Thus Ananda-tirtha 
or Madhva was succeeded by Padmanabha-tirtha 1126 Saka, and he 
by Narahari-tirtha 1135 saka; Madhava-tirtha 11 52; Aksobhya-tirtha 
1169; Jaya-tirtha 1190; Vidyadhiraja-tirtha 1254; Kavindra-tirtha 
1261; Vagisa-tirtha 1265; Ramachandra-tirtha 1298; Vidydni- 
dhi-tirtha 1306; Raghunatha-tirtha 1364; Raghuvarya-tirtha 1419; 
Raghittama-tirtha 1457; Vedavyasa-tirtha 1481; Vidyadhiéa-tirtha 
1493; Vedanidhi-tirtha 1497; Satyavrata-tirtha 1560; Satyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1582: Satyanatha-tirtha 1595; Satyabhinava-tirtha 1628; 
Satyaptirna-tirtha 1648; Satyavijaya-tirtha 1661; Satyapriya-tirtha 
1666; Satyabodha-tirtha 1705 ; Satyasannidhana-tirtha 1716; Satya- 
vara-tirtha 1719; Satyadhama-tirtha 1752; Satyasdra-tirtha 1763; 
Satyaparayana-tirtha 1785; Satyakama-tirtha 1793; Satyesti-tirtha 
1794; Satyaparayana-tirtha 1801 ; Datyavit-tirtha was living in 1882, 
when the Search for Sanskrit MSS. was being written. Thus we 
have a list of thirty-five Gurus, including Madhva, from 1 198 Saka 
(the year of the death of Madhva) to Satyavit-tirtha, who was living in 
Saka 1804 or A.D. 1882. This list was drawn up in consonance with 
the two lists procured at Belgaumand Poona. It is largely at variance 
with the list given in the introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra by Baladeva. Baladeva gives the list as follows: | 

Madhva, Padmanabha, N rhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jaya-tirtha, 
Jnanasimha, Dayanidhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama-tirtha, Brahmanda-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra, Igvara. Iévara was a teacher of Caitanya. We see that 
the list given by Baladeva is right as far as Jaya-tirtha; but after 
Jaya-tirtha the list given by Baladeva is in total discrepancy with 
the two lists from the Madhva Mathas in Belgaum and Poona. 
Under the circumstances we are unable to accept the list of Gurus 
given by Baladeva, which has many other discrepancies into details 
whereof we need not enter. 
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Important Madhva Works. 


The Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya. This work of Madhva 
consists of thirty-two chapters and is written in verse. In the first 
chapter Madhva begins with a very brief summary of his views. 
He says there that the four Vedas, the Pafcardtras, the Maha- 
bharata, the original Ramayana, and the Brahma-siitras are the only 
authoritative scriptural texts, and that anything that contradicts 
them is to be regarded as invalid. The Vaisnava Puranas, being 
essentially nothing more than an elaboration of the Pafcaratras, 
should also be regarded as valid scriptures. The smrti literature of 
Manu and others is valid in so far as it does not come into conflict 
with the teachings of the Vedas, the Mahabharata, the Paficaratras 
and the Vaisnava Purdnas'. Other sastras such as those of Buddhism 
were made by Visnu to confuse the Asuras, and Siva also produced 
the Saiva Sastra for the same object at the command of Visnu. 
All the sdastras that speak of the unity of the self with Brahman 
either in the present life or at liberation are false. Visnu is the true 
Lord, and is also called Narayana or Vasudeva. The process of the 
world is real and is always associated with five-fold differences, viz. 
that between the self and God, between the selves themselves, 
between matter and God, between matter and matter, and between 
matter and self?. It is only the gods and the best men that may 
attain salvation through knowledge and grace of God; ordinary men 
pass through cycles of births and rebirths, and the worst are cursed 
in hell. Neither the demons nor those who are eternally liberated 
have to go through a cycle of birth and rebirth. The demons cannot 


: rg-adaya§ catuarah patica-ratram ca bharataim 
miila-ramayanam Brahma-sitram manam svatah smrtam. 
Mahabharata-tdtparya-nirnaya, 1. 30. 
a-viruddham tu yat tu asya pramanam tac ca nanyatha 
etad-viruddham yat tu sydn na tan manam kathaticana 
vaisnavani puranant paiicaratratmakatvatalt 
pramdanany evam manvadyah smrtayo’py anukilatah. 
; Ibid. 1. 31-32. 
: jagat-pravahah satyo’yam patica-bheda-samanvitahe 
jivesayor bhida caiva jiva-bhedah paras-param 
jadesayor jadanam ca jada-jiva-bhida tatha 
patica bheda ime nityal sarvavasthasu nityasah 


‘muktandm ca na hiyante taratamyam Ca sarvada. 
Ibid. 1. 69-71. 
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under any circumstances attain salvation. The theory of eternal 
damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy. Men can attain salvation when they worship 
God as being associated with all good qualities and as being blissful 
and omniscient. Even in the state of liberation there are individual 
differences between the selves, and the perfect and desireless 
(niskama) worship of God is the only means of salvation. It is 
only through devotion (bkakiz) that there can be liberation; even 
the emancipated enjoy the eternal flow of pleasure through 
devotion; bhakti, or devotion, is here defined as an affection with 
the full consciousness of the greatness of the object of devotion’, 
and it is regarded as the universal solvent. Even the performance 
of all religious duties cannot save a man from hell, but bhakti can 
save a man even if he commits the worst sin. Without bhakit even 
the best religious performances turn into sin, and with bhakti even © 
the worst sins do not affect aman. God is pleased only with bhakt: 
and nothing else, and He alone can give salvation.. 

In the second chapter Madhva says that in the Mahabharata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya he tries to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Mahabharata, the text of which in his time had become 
thoroughly corrupt; and that, difficult as the Mahabharata itself is, 
it had become still more difficult to get to the root of it from these 
corrupt texts. He further says that in order to arrive at the correct 
reading he had procured the text of the Mahabharata from various 
countries and that it is only by comparison of these different texts 
that he made his attempt to formulate its essential teachings in 
consonance with the teachings of other sdstras and the Vedas’. 
According to Madhva the Mahabharata is an allegory, which shows 
a struggle between good and evil; the good representing the 
Pandavas, and the evil representing the sons of Dhrtarastra. The 
object of the Mahabharata is to show the greatness of Visnu. 
Madhva does not follow the order of the story as given in the 
Mahabharata, he omits most of the incidental episodes, and 
supplements the story with others culled from other Puranas an 


1 bhaktyarthany akhilany eva bhaktir moksaya kevala 

muktanam api bhaktir hi nitydnanda-sva-ripint 
jnana-piirva-para-sneho nityo bhaktir ittryate. | 

a _ Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya, 1. 106-7: 
Sastrantarani sanjdnan vedams casya prasadatah 

dese dese tatha granthan drstva caiva prthagvidhan. Ibid. Ul. 7- 


to 
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the Ramayana. Thus he gives a summary of the Ramayana and 
also the story of Krsna in the Bhagavata-purana as being a part of 
the Mahabharata. In his treatment of the general story also he 
insists on the super-excellence of Bhima and Krsna. 

There are several commentaries on this work of Madhva, viz., 
that by Janardana Bhatta, called the Paddrtha-dipikad; by Varada- 
raja, called the Mahdsubodhini or the Prakasa; by Vadirajasvami; 
by Vitthalacarya-stinu ; by Vyasa-tirtha; the Durghatdarthaprakasika, 
by Satyabhinava Yati: the Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya-vyakhya 
(called also the Padarthadipika); the Mahabhdrata-tatparya- 
nirnaya-vyakhya (called also Bhadvacandrika), by Srinivasa; and the 
Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnayanukramanikd, which is a small work 
giving a general summary of the work in verse. There were also 
other commentaries by Krsnacarya, Laksmana Simha and Jaya- 
khandin Simha. 

In the Bhdgavata-tatparya-nirnaya Madhva selects some of 

the important verses from the twelve skandhas of the Bhagavata- 
purana, and adds short annotations with the selected verses from 
the selected chapters of each of the skandhas. These are not con- 
tinuous, and many of the chapters are sometimes dropped alto- 
gether; they are also brief, and made in such a manner that his own 
dualistic view may appear to be the right interpretation of the 
Bhagavata. He sometimes supports his views by reference to the 
other Puranas, and.n conclusion he gives a short summary of his 
view as representing the true view of the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata- 
tatparya-nirnaya is commented upon by various writers; some of 
the commentaries are Bhdgavata-tatparya-vyakhya (called also 
Tatparya-bodhini), Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya-vyakhya-vwarana, 
Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya-vyakhya-prabodhint, Bhagavata-tat- 
‘parya-nirnaya-vyakhya-padya-ratnaval, Bhagavata-tatparya-nur. 
naya-vyakhya-prakasa, by Srinivasa (a brief work in prose), and 
Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya-tika, by Jadupati, Chalari and Veda- 
garbhanarayanacarya. | 

The Gitd-tatparya of Madhva 1s a work in prose and verse, 
giving a summary of the essence: of the Gita as understood by 

-Madhva. It is a continuous summary of all the eighteen chapters 
of the Gita in serial order. The summary, however , often quotes 
verses from the Gitd, which, however, are sometimes interrupted 
by small prose texts serving as links, sometimes of an explanatory 


> 
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nature, sometimes referring to purdnic and other texts in support 
of Madhva’s interpretations, and sometimes introducing the con- 
text and the purpose of the verses of the Git@a—they sometimes 
introduce also discussions in prose against the monistic interpreta- 
tion of the Gita by Sankara. The Tatparya, a work of about 1450 
granthas, is commented upon by the famous Madhva author Jaya- 
tirtha; the commentary is called Bhagavad-gita-tatparya-nirnaya- 
vyakhya or Nydya-dipika. ‘This Nydya-dipikad was commented 
in a work called Tatparya-dipikad-vyakhya-nydya-dipa-kirandavalt. 
The Bhagavadgita-tatparya had at least two other commentaries, 
the Tatparya-tippani, by Padmanabha-tirtha, and the Nydya-dipa- 
bhava-prakasa, by Satyaprajiia-bhiksu. In addition to this Madhva 
wrote also a work styled Gitd-bhdsya, in which he takes up the 
important slokas, chapter by chapter, and in the course of com- 
menting on them discusses many important problems of a contro- 
versial nature. Thus, following Kumirila, he says that it is because 
the sastra is aparijneya (of transcendent origin) that there is an 
absolute validity of the sastras. Regarding the performance of 
karmas he says that they are to be performed because of the 
injunctions of the sastras, without any desire for fruit. The only 
desires that should not be abandoned are for greater knowledge 
and a greater rise of bhakti; even if the karmas do not produce 
any fruit, they will at least produce the satisfaction of the Lord, 
because in following the injunctions of the sa@stras the individual 
has obeyed the commands of God. He also controverts the 
Sankara-view of monism, and says that, if God reflects Himself 
in men, the reflection cannot be identified with the original. The 
so-called upadhi or condition is Supposed to make the difference 
between the Brahman and the individual. It is not also correct to 
say that, as water mixes with water, so also the individual at the 
time of salvation meets with God and there is no difference between 
them; for even when water mixes with water, there is difference, 
which explains the greater accumulation of water. So, in the state 
_ of salvation, the individual only comes closer to God, but never 

loses his personality. His state of moksa is said to be the most 
desirable because here one is divested of all sorrowful experiences, 
and has nothing to desire for oneself. It is in accordance with the 
difference in personality of different individuals; the state of 
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salvation differs with each person. The common element in the 
state of salvation is the fact that no emancipated person has to 
suffer any painful experience. Madhva also takes great pains to 
show that Narayana or Visnu is the greatest or the highest Lord. 
In dealing with the third chapter he says that in the beginningless 
world even one karma may lead to many births and the accumulated 
store of armas could never have yielded their full fruits to any person ; 
therefore, even if one does not do any karma, he cannot escape the 
fruits which are in store for him as the result of his past Rarmas; 
consequently no good can be attained by the non-performance of 
karma. It is only the karma performed without any motive or 
desire that associates with knowledge and leads to salvation; so the 
non-performance of karma can never lead to salvation by itself. 
Madhva repudiates the idea that salvation can be attained by death 
in holy places, as the latter can only be attained by knowledge of 
Brahman. One is forced to perform the karmas by the force of 
one’s internal samskdras or sub-conscious tendencies. It is un- 
necessary to show in further detail that in this way Madhva 
interprets the Gitd in support of his own doctrines; and he also 
often tries to show that the view propounded by him is in con- 
sonance with the teachings of other Puranas and the Upanisads. 
There is a number of works on Madhva’s interpretation of the — 
Gita: Gitartha-samgraha by Raghavendra, Gitd-vivrit by Ragha- 
vendra Yati, Gita-viurti by Vidyadhiraja Bhattopadhyaya, and 
Prameya-dipika by Jaya-tirtha, which has a further commentary 
on it, called Bhava-prakasa. Madhva wrote another commentary 
on the Brahma-siitra, the Brahma-sitra-bhasya. It is a small work 
of about 2500 granthas, and the commentary is brief and sug- 
gestive!, He wrote also another work, the Anubhasya, which is a 
brief summary of the main contents and purport of the Brahma- 
sittra. This has also a number of commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
There is also a work called Adhikarandartha-samgraha, by 
Padmanabhacarya. The Brahma-sitra-bhasya of Ananda-tirtha has 
a commentary by Jaya-tirtha, called Tativa-prakasika. This has a. 
number of commentaries: the Tatparya-prakastka-bhava-bodha and 
the Tatparya-prakasika-gata-nyaya-vivarana by Raghittama Yati, 
and Bhava-dipika or Tattva-prakasika-tippant, the Tanira-dipika, 
1 A verse containing thirty-two letters is called a grantha. 
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by Raghavendra Yati, Tatparya-candrika, by Vyasa-tirtha, which 
had other commentaries, viz. the Tatparya-candrika-prakdsa by 
Kesgava Yati, Tatparya-candrikd-nydya-vivarana by ‘Vimman- 
nacarya (or Timmapura-raghunathacarya), and Tatparya-candriko- 
daharana-nyaya-vivarana. Besides these the Tattva-prakasika had 
other commentaries; the Abhinava-candrikad by Satyanatha . Yati, 
one by Srinivasa called Tattva-prakasika-vakyartha-maijari, and 
also the Vakyartha-muktavali by the same author. The Tatparya- 
candrika had another commentary, by Gururaja, and the Tattva- 
prakasika@ had another, the Tantra-dipika. The Bhasya of Madhva 
was also commented upon by Jagannatha Yati (the Bhasya-dipika), 
by Vitthala-suta-grinivasa (the Bhdsya-tippani-prameya-muktavalt), 
by Vadiraja (the Gurvartha-dipika), by Tamraparni-srinivasa, and 
by Sumatindra-tirtha. There are also two others, the Brahma-sitra- 
bhasyartha-samgraha and the Brahma-sitrartha. The Anubhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Nrsimha, Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
Further, Madhva wrote another work on the Brahma-siitra called 
the Anuvyakhyana. This was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Panjika and Nydya-sudha, and also by Jadupati and Srinivasa- 
_ tirtha. There is also another commentary on it, called Brahma- 
sitranuvyakhyana-nyaya-sambandha-dipika. Of these the Nydya- 
sudhad of Jaya-tirtha is an exceedingly recondite work of great 
excellence. Anuvyakhydna is commented upon by Raghittama in 
his Nyaya-siitra-nibandha-pradipa and.also in his Anuvyakhyana- 
tika. The Nydya-sudha itself was commented on by several writers. 
Thus we have commentaries by Srinivasa-tirtha, Jadupati, Vitthala- 
sutananda-tirtha, by Kegava Bhatta (the Sesa-vakyartha-candrika), 
by Ramacandra-tirtha, Kundalagirisiri, Vidyadhiga, Timmannary2, 
Vadiraja, and Raghavendra Yati. We have also the Nydayasudho- 
panyasa, by Sripadaraja. The Anuvyakhydna is a small work in 
verse which follows chapter by chapter the essential logical position 
of all the Brahma-sitras. Madhva says there that inrendering the in- 
terpretations he followed the trustworthy scriptural texts—the Vedas 
—and also logical reasoning!. He further says in the introduction 
that it is for the purpose of clearing his views in a proper manner that 


1 atma-vakyatayd tena Sruti-millatayd tatha 
yuktt-milatayd caiva pramdadnyam trividham mahat. 
Anuvyakhyana, 1. 1. 
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he writes the Anuvyakhydna, though he had already written a bhdsya 
on the Brahma-siitra. He says in the first chapter that the Omkara 
which designates the Brahman and which is also the purport of 


Gayatri is also the purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to’ 


know it. Those who seek to know the Brahman please God by such 
an endeavour, and by His grace are emancipated. The existence of 
all things, actions, time, character and selves depends upon God, 
and they may cease to exist at His will. God gives knowledge to the 
ignorant and salvation to the wise. The source of all bliss for the 
emancipated person is God Himself. All bondage is real, for it is 
perceived as such; nor is there any means by which one can prove 
the falsity of bondage, for if there were any proofs of its falsity, the 
proofs must be existent, and that would destroy the monistic view. 
The mere one cannot split itself into proof and the object of proof. 
So all experiences should be regarded as real. That which we find 
in consonance with practical behaviour should be regarded as real. 
_ The monists assert that there are three kinds of existence, but they 
cannot adduce any proofs. If the universe were really non- 
existent, how could it affect anybody's interests in a perverse 
manner? Brahman cannot be regarded as being only pure “being,” 
and the world-appearance cannot be regarded as false, for its never 
negated in experience. If this world is to be known.as different 
from pure non-being or the non-existent, then the non-existent has 
also to be known, which is impossible. It has been suggested that 
illusion is an example of non-existence, viz., the appearance of a 
thing as that which it is not. This virtually amounts to the assertion 
that appearance consists only of a being which does not exist, and 
this is also said to be indefinable. But such a position leads to a 
vicious infinite, because the reality of many entities has to depend 
on another and that on another and so on. Existence of a thing 


depends upon that which is not being negated, and its not being: 


negated depends upon further experience and so on. Moreover, if 
the pure differenceless entity is self-luminous, how can it be covered 
by ajfiana? Again, unless it 1s possible to prove the existence of 
ajnana, the existence of falsehood as a category cannot be proved. 
It is needless, however, for us to follow the whole argument of the 
Anuvyakhyana, as it will be dealt with in other forms as elaborated 
by Vyasa-tirtha in his Nydayamria in controversy with the Advaita- 
stddhi. 
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Madhva also wrote a Pramdna-laksana, Kathd-laksana, 
Mithyatuanumdana-khandana, Upadhi-khandana, Maya-vada-khan- 
dana, Tattva-samkhyana, Tattvoddyota, Tattva-viveka, Visny- 
tattva-nirnaya, Karma-nirnaya’. ‘The Pramdna-laksana has -a 
number of commentaries: Nydya-kalpalatd, by Jaya-tirtha, 
Sannyaya-dipika, and-others by KeSava-tirtha, Panduranga, Pad- 
manabha-tirtha, and Candakegava. The Nydya-kalpalata of Jaya- 
tirtha is a work of 1450 granthas; it has a commentary called 


Nyaya-kalpalata-vyakhya, by two other authors. One of them — 


is a pupil of Vidyadhiga Yati, but nothing is known about the 
author of the other work. There are also two other commentaries, 
the Prabodhini and the Nydaya-manjari, by Candakegavacarya. 
Other works relating to the same subject (the Madhva logic) are the 
Nyaya-muktavali, by Raghavendra Yati, Nya@ya-mauktika-mala, by 
Vijayindra, and Nyaya-rainavali, by Vadiraja. Jaya-tirtha himself 
wrote a work called Pramdana-paddhati, which has a large number 
of commentaries (by Ananta Bhatta, Vedesga-bhiksu, Vijayindra, 


. Vitthala Bhatta, Satyanatha Yati, Nrsimha-tirtha,. Raghavendra- 


tirtha, Narayana Bhatta, Janardana Bhatta, and two others by un- 
known: authors, the Bhava-dipa and the Paddrtha-candrika). The 
Katha-laksanaof Madhvawas commented on by Padmanabha-tirtha, 
KeSava Bhattaraka, and Jaya-tirtha. The Mithyatuanumana-khan- 
dana of Madhva has at least four commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
the fourth being the Mandara-maiijari. The Upadhi-khandana 
_has at least three commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta 
and Srinivasa-tirtha. Both Srinivasa-tirtha and Padmanabha-tirtha 
wrote commentaries on Jaya-tirtha’s commentary named Upadht- 
khandana-vyakhya-vivarana. TheM. aya-vada-khandana of Madhva 
was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, 
_ KeSavamisra, Ananta Bhatta and Padmanabha-tirtha. The Tattva- 
samkhyana of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta, Venkatadristri, Satyaprajia Yati, 
Satyaprajfia-tirtha, Maudgala Narasimhacarya, Timmannacarya, 
Gururaja and Yadupati. The commentary of Jaya-tirtha, the 
. Tattva-samkhyana-vivarana, was commented upon by Satya- 
dharma Yati (Satya-dharma-tippana). The Tativoddyota of Madhva 


* These ten works of Madhva are called the dasaprakarana. Sometimes, 


peren the Mithydtvanumana-khandana is replaced by Rgveda-brahma- 
pancikd. e : 
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was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Yadupati, Vedeéa-bhiksu, 
Padmanabha-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Narapandita, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Vijayindra, Gururaja (or Keéava Bhattaraka). The Tattva- 
viveka of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta 
Bhatta and Srinivasa-tirtha. 

In the Kathd-laksana, Madhva tries to give an estimate of the 
nature of various wholesome discussions (vdda) as distinguished 
from unwholesome discussions (wrangling, vitanda). Vada is 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil for the elucidation of 
different problems or between two or more pupils who are interested 
in the discovery of truth by reasoning. When this discussion, how- 
ever, takes place through egotism, through a spirit of emulation, 
for the sake of victory through controversy, or for the attainment 
of fame, the discussion is called jalpa. Unwholesome discussion, 
vitanda, is undertaken for the purpose of discrediting the true points 
of view by specious argument. There may be one or more presidents 
(prasnika) in a discussion, but such a person or persons should be 
strictly impartial. All discussions must be validly based, on the 
scriptural texts, and these should not be wrongly interpreted by 
specious argument!. The Katha-laksana of Madhva seems to have 
been based on a work called Brahma-tarka. The nature of vada, 
jalpa, and vitanda according to the Nyaya philosophy has already 
been treated in the first volume of the present work?. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the Praparica-mithyatvanumana- 
khandana, Upadhi-khandana and Mayavada-khandana, because the 
main subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with in our treat- 
ment of Vydsa-tirtha’s Nyayamrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
stddhi. 

The Tattva-samkhyana is a small tract of eleven verses which 
relates in brief some of the important tenets of Madhva’s doctrines. 
Thus it says that there are two categories—the independent and 
the dependent; Visnu alone is independent. The category of the 
dependent is of two kinds—the existent and the non-existent. 
The non-existent or the negation is of three kinds—negation before 
production (pragabhava), negation by destruction (dhvamsa- 


' ari ts of the Kathda-laksana 
1 Mr Nagaraja Sarma has summarized the conten sana, 
utilizing the eraterials of the commentators Jaya-tirtha, Raghavendrasvami and 


. in the Reign of Realism. Se ‘ : 
one tae re fis of katha and the conditions of disputation see 


also Khandana-khanda-khddya, pp. 29 ff., Benares, 1914. 
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bhava), and universal negation (atyantabhava). The existents 
are again conscious or unconscious. The conscious entities are 
again twofold, those who are associated with sorrows and those who 
are not so. Those who are associated with sorrows are again two- 
fold, viz., those who are emancipated and those who are in sorrow. 
Those who are in sorrow are again twofold, viz., those who are 
worthy of salvation and those who are not. There are others who 
are not worthy of salvation at any time. The worst men, the demons, 
the raksasas and the pisacas are not worthy of salvation at any time. 
Of these there are two kinds, viz., those who are already damned in 
hell and those who pursue the course of samsara but are doomed to 
hell. The unconscious entities are again threefold, the eternal, the 
non-eternal, and the partly eternal and partly non-eternal. The 
Vedas alone are eternal. The sacred literature of the Puranas, 
time and prakrti are both eternal and, non-eternal; for, when 
in essence the teachings of the Puranas are eternal, time and 
prakytz are eternal; in their evolution they are non-eternal. ‘The 
non-eternal again is twofold—the created and the uncreated 
(samslista and asamslista). The uncreated ones are mahat, aham, 
buddhi, manas, the senses, the tanmdtras and the five bhitis. The 
world and all that exists in the world are created. Creation really 
means being prompted into activities, and as such the created 
entities undergo various stages: God alone is the inward mover 
of all things and all changes: The Tattva-viveka of Madhva 
is as small a work as the Tattva-samkhyana, consisting only of 
a dozen granthas, and deals more or less with the same subject: 
it is therefore unnecessary to give a general summary of its 
contents. 

The Tattvoddyota, however, is a somewhat longer work in 
verse and prose. It starts with a question, whether there is 2 
difference between the emancipated souls, and Madhva says that the 
emancipated souls are different from God because they had been 
emancipated at a particular time. They cannot be both different and 
non-different from God, for that would be meaningless. ‘The con- 
cept of antrvacantya of the Vedantists has no illustration to support 
it. Madhva takes pains to refute the theory of anirvacaniya with 
the help of scriptural texts, and he holds that the so-called falsity of 
the Sankarites cannot be supported by perception, inference of 
implication. There is no reason to think that the world-appearances 
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as such cannot be negated}. He further says that, if everything in 
the world were false, then the allegation that the world would be 
contradicted in experience would also be false. If the contradiction 
of the world be false, then virtually it amounts to saying that the 


world-experience is never contradicted. If it is said that the world- 


appearance is different from being and if the predicate “being” 
means the class-concept of being, then it is a virtual admission of a 
plurality of existents, without which the class-concept of being is 
impossible. If however the predicate “being” means pure being, 
then, since such a pure “being” is only Brahman, its difference 
from the world would be an intelligible proposition, and it would 
not prove the so-called anirvacaniya. It is said that falsity is that 
which is different from both being and non-being, and that would 
virtually amount to saying that that which is not different is alone 
true?, On such a supposition the plurality of causes or of effects or 
the diversities of grounds in inferences must all be discarded as 
false, and knowledge would be false. Knowledge implies diversity ; 
for the knower, the knowledge and the object of knowledge cannot 
be the same. Again, it is wrong to hold that ignorance rests in the 
object of knowledge or the Brahman; for the ignorance always 
belongs to the knowledge. If on the occasion of knowledge it is 
held that the ignorance belonging to the objects is removed, then, 
the ignorance being removed in the object by one person's know- 
ledge of it, all persons should be able to know the object. If any 
knowing of the jug means that the ignorance resting in the jug is 
removed, then, the ignorance being removed, the jug should be 
known even by persons who are not present here®. Again, if by the 
knowledge of any object the ignorance resting in another object be 
removed, then by the knowledge of the jug the ignorance in other 


objects could be removed. : 
Again, a material object is that which never can be a knower. 


na ca badhyam jagad ity atra kivicin manan. 
Tattvoddyota, p. 242. 
2 sad-vilaksanatuam a-sad-vilaksanatvam ca mithya ity a-vilaksanam eva 
a id. p. 242(@). 
pat te P ahi Oe eer ekakarata nahi 

ajnasya ghatdsrayatvam brahmasrayatvam va 

asti; pumgatam eva hi tamojnianena 

nivartate; visayasrayamced ajfianam 

nivartate tarhi ekena jidtasya ghatasya 

anyair ajfdtatvam na syat. Ibid. p. 242. 3 
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For that reason the self, as a knower, can never be regarded as 
material. But according to the monists the atman which is equalized 
with Brahman, being without any quality, can never be a knower, 
and, if it cannot be a knower, it must be of the nature of a material 
object, which is impossible. Also the self, or the atman, cannot be 
a false knower, for the category of falsehood as the indefinable 
(or anirvacaniya) has already been refuted. If materiality means 
non-luminousness (aprakdsatva), then we have to admit that 
the self, which is differenceless, is unable to illumine itself or any- 
thing else; and thus the self would be non-luminous. The self 
cannot illumine itself, because then it would itself be the subject 
and object of its work of illumination, which is impossible. The 
other objects, being false (according to the monists), cannot be 
illuminated either. If they are no objects and if they are only false, 
they cannot be illuminated. Thus the monists fail to explain the 
‘ nature of the self-luminousness of Brahman. Again, the argument — 
that things which are limited in time and space are false does not 
hold either; for time and the prakrti are not limited by time and 
space, and therefore they cannot be regarded as false, as the 
monists wish to think. Again, if it did hold, things which are 
limited by their own nature and character would consequently be 
false. Thus, the selves would be false, since they are different from 
one another in their character. | 

Moreover, the world is perceived as true and real, and there is 
no one who has experienced it to be false (the perception of the 
smallness of the sun or of the moon is an illusion, due to the distance 
from which they are seen; such conditions do not hold regarding 
the world as we perceive it). There is no reason which supports the 
‘view that the world.is the product of ignorance. Again, the analogy 
of a magician and his magic is inapplicable to the world; for the 
magician does not perceive his magic creation, nor is he deluded by 
it. But in the case under discussion God (the Igvara) perceives His 
own creation. Therefore the world cannot be regarded as magic OF 
maya; for God perceives everything directly. Thus, from whatever 
point of view one may discuss the doctrine of maya, one finds it 
untenable, and there are no proofs which can support it. 

Madhva further holds that in the Brahma-sitra, Book 1, 
not only are various other philosophies refuted but that even the 
monistic doctrine has been refuted. The refutation of Buddhism 
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is in reality also a refutation of the monists, who are in reality. 
nothing but crypto-Buddhists or Buddhists in disguise’. The 
sinyavadi Buddhists hold that truth is of two kinds, that which is 
samorta, or of limited or practical importance only, and that which 
is paramartha, or ultimately real. If one truly discusses the nature of 
things, there is no reality, and what is perceived as real is only an 
appearance. What is called the paramarthika reality means only the 
cessation of all appearance®> There is no difference between the 
qualityless Brahman and the sunya of the Buddhists. The quality- 
less Brahman is self-luminous and eternal; the sénya of the 
Buddhists is unknowable by mind or speech, and is also difference- 
less, self-luminous, and eternal. It is opposed to materiality, to 
practicality, to pain and suffering, and to cessation and the defects 
of bondage’. It is not actually a real-positive entity, though it 
supports all positive appearance; and, though in itself it is eternal, 
from the practical point of view it appears in manifold characters. 
It is neither existent nor non-existent, neither good, nor bad—t is 
not a thing which one should either leave aside or take, for it is the 
eternal sinya*. It may be observed in this connection that the 
monists also do not believe in the reality of the characters of being 
and non-being, because the Brahman is devoid of all characters and 
qualities. Like sunya of the Buddhists, it is unspeakable, though it 
is referred to by all words, and it is unknowable, though all know- 
ledge refers to it. Neither the Sankarites nor the Siinyavadins 
believe in the category of being or positivity as characters. The 


} na ca nir-visesa-brahma-vadinah stinyat kas cid visesah; 
tasya nirvisesam svayambhiitam nirlepam ajaradmaram 
Siinyam tativam vijneyam manovacam agocaram. 
Tattvoddyota, p. 243 (a). 
2 satyam ca dvividham proktam samurtam paramarthikay 
samurtam vyavaharyam syan nirvrtam paramarthikam aa ‘ 
vicdryamanena satyan capt pratiyate yasya tat samurtam jndnam vyavahara- 
padan ca yat. = Ibid. p. 243 (a). 
- nir-visesam svayam bhiitam nirlepam ajaramaram 
sunyam tattvam avijfieyam manovacam agocaram 
jadya-samorti-duhkhanta-pirva-dosa-virodht yat 
nitya-bhavanaya bhatam tad bhavam yogmam nayet 
bhavartha-pratiyogitvam bhavatvam vd na tativata 
visvakaraiica samvrtya Yasy4 tat padam aksayam. 
Ibid. p. 243 (a). 
ndsya sattvam asativam va na doso guna eva va 
heyopadeya-rahitam tac chiinyam padam aksayam. 
Ibid. p. 243. 
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Sinyavadin does not regard the siinya or the void as a character, 
The view of the Sankarites, therefore, is entirely different from 
belief in a personal God, endowed with characters and qualities: 
(which is the general purport of all valid scriptural texts). If the 
Brahman be void of all characters, it is beyond all determination. 
The monists think that the Brahman is absoluteless, differenceless, 
and this precludes them from resorting to any argument in support 
of their view; for all arguments presuppose relativity and difference. 
In the absence of any valid argument, and in the face of practical 
experience of the reality of the world, there is indeed nothing which 
can establish the monistic view. All arguments that would prove 
the falsity of the world will fall within the world-appearance and 
be themselves false. If all selves were identical, then there would be 
no difference between the emancipated and the un-emancipated 
ones. If it is held that all difference is due to ignorance, then God, - 
who has no ignorance, would perceive Himself as one with all indi- 
vidual selves, and thus share their sufferings; but the scriptural 
text of the Gitd definitely shows that God perceives Himself as 
different from ordinary individual selves. The experience of 
suffering cannot also be due to upadhi (or condition) which may 
act as a limit; for in spite of diversity of conditions the experiencer 
remains the same. Moreover, since God is free from all conditions, 
the difference of conditions ought not to prevent Him from per- 
ceiving His equality with all beings in sharing their sufferings. 
Those also who hold that there is only one individual and that 
all misconceptions are due to Him are wrong; for at his death 
there should be cessation of the differences. There is also no proof 
4 support of the view that all notion of difference and the ap- 
pearance of the world is due to the misconception of only one 
individual. Thus there are no proofs in support of the monistic 
view as held by the Sankarites. It is therefore time that the up- 
holders of the mayé doctrine should flee, now that the omniscient 
Lord is comung to tear asunder the darkness of Specious arguments 
and false interpretations of Spiritual texts}. 7 
The Karma-nirnaya of Madhva deals with the nature of karma. 
or scriptural duties, which forms the subject-matter of the 
baldyadhvam palayadhvam tvaraya mayi-danavah 
sarvajno harir dyati tarkagama-dardribhid, 
Tattvoddyota, p. 245 (a): 


1 
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Piarva-mimamsa. The Pirva-mimdamsa not only practically ignores 
the existence'of God but also denies it. Madhva was himself a great 
believer in a personal God and therefore wished to interpret the 
Mimamsa in an authentic manner. He held that the various 
gods, e.g., Indra or Agni, stood for Visnu or Narayana. The 
Pirva-mimamsaé was satisfied with providing for heaven as the 
object of all performance of sacrifices, but with Madhva the 
ultimate goal was true knowledge and the attainment of emancipa- 
tion through the grace of God. He disliked the idea that the 
scriptural sacrifices are to be performed with the object of attaining 
heaven, and he emphasized his notion that they should be per- 
formed without any motive; with him they should be performed 
merely because they are religious injunctions or the commands of 
God. He further held that it is only by such motiveless performance 
of actions that the mind could be purified for the attainment of the 
grace of God. The motiveless performance of sacrifices is therefore 
in a way preliminary and accessory to the attainment of wisdom 
and the grace of God. aa 
Thus, as usual, Madhva tries to refute the argument of the 
monists against the possibility of possession by God of infinite 
attributes and in favour of a differenceless Brahma. He further 
says that the texts such as satyam, jnanam, anantam, Brahma, which 
apparently inspires a qualityless Brahman, are to be subordinated 
to other texts which are of a dualistic nature. Proceeding by way 
of inference, he says that the world, being of the nature of an effect, 
must have an intelligent cause—4 maker—and this maker is God. 
The maker of this world must necessarily be associated with 
omniscience and omnipotence. Madhva cites the evidence of the 
Bhagavata-purana in favour of a saguna Brahma, a Brahma 
associated with qualities. Where the texts refer to Brahman as 
nirguna, the idea is that the Brahman is not associated with any 
bad qualities. Also the Brahman cannot be devoid of all determina- 
tion, visesa; the denial of determination is itself a determination, 
and ag such would have to be denied by the monists; and this would 
necessarily lead to the affirmation of the determination. Madhva 
then resorts to his old arguments against maya, mithya, and 
anirvacaniya, and points out that the logic of excluded middle 
would rule out the possibility of a category which is neither sat nor 
asat. There is really no instance of a so-called amirvacaniya, An 
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illusion, after it is contradicted, is sometimes pointed out as an 
instance of anzrvacaniya, but this is wholly wrong; for in the case 
of an illusion something was actually perceived by the senses but 
interpreted wrongly. The fact that something was actually in 
contact with the visual sense is undisputed; and, when the illusion 
is contradicted, the contradiction means the discovery that an object 
which was believed to be there is not there. The object that was 
erroneously perceived—e.g., a snake—was a real object, but it did 
not exist where it was thought to exist. To say that the illusion is 
false (mithyd) only means that the object illusorily perceived does 
not exist there. The mere fact that an object was illusorily per- 
ceived cannot mean that it was really existent; and nevertheless its 
non-existence was contradicted; so it was neither existent nor non- 
existent. The only legitimate point of view is that the illusorily 
perceived object did not exist while it was perceived, i.e. it was 
asat. The rope which was perceived as “snake” is later.on contra- 
dicted, when the perception of “snake” disappears; but the world 
as such has never been found to disappear. Thus there is no 
similarity between the perception of the world and the perception 
of the illusory snake. Moreover that which is anirvacaniya 18 SO 
called because it is hard to describe it on account of its urliqueness, 
but that does not prove that it is a category which is neither 
existent nor non-existent. Though it may be sufficiently described, 
still one may not exhaust its description. A jar is different from 2 
cloth and also different from the merely chimerical hare’s horn, 
viz., a Jar is different from an existent cloth and a non-existent 
hare’s horn; but that does not make a jar anirvacaniya, or false. 
The jar as shown above is sadasad-vilaksana, but it is not on that 
account non-existent, 

Again, the meaning of the phrase sadasad-vilaksana is very 
vague. In the first place, if it means the conception of a difference 
(bheda), then the Meaning is inconsistent. The monists hold that 
only the Brahman exists, and therefore, if the difference between 
the existent and the non-existent exists, there will be dualism. But 
in reply it may be held that the affirmation of dualism is only 
possible as a lower degree of reality which is called the oydvaharika. 
The meaning of this word is not clear. It cannot mean a category 
which is different from both being and non-being, since such a cate- 
gory is logically invalid. If it means only conditional being, then 
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even the conception of the highest reality is conditioned by human 
knowledge, and is therefore conditional (vydvahdrika); and the 
application of the term to illusory perception or normal perception 
alone is doubtful. In the second place, the term sadasad-vilaksana 
also cannot mean identity between the Brahman and the world; for . 
such identity is open to contradiction. The monists can therefore 
affirm neither the reality of difference nor the reality of absolute 
identity between the world and Brahman. 

The view of the monists that there are different degrees of 
reality, and that there is identity between them in essence and 
difference only in appearance, cannot be established, unless the 
truth of degrees of reality can be established. They hold that the 
world (which has an inferior degree of reality) is superimposed on 
the Brahman, or that’ Brahman has manifested Himself as the 
world; but such an expression is invalid if there is absolute identity 
between the world and the Brahman. The phrase “absolute 
identity’? would be merely a tautology, and the scriptural texts so 
interpreted would be tautological. The monists argue that even 
identical expressions have satyam jri@nam anantam, and are not 
tautological, because they serve to exclude their negatives. To style 
Brahman ‘“‘satya”’ or ‘“‘jii@na”’ means that Brahman is not asatya 
and ajiidna. But such an interpretation would destroy their con- 
tention that all the scriptural epithets have an akhandartha, 1.e., refer 
to one differenceless Brahman; for according to their own interpre- 
tation the scriptural epithets do not have only one significance 
(viz., the affirmation of pure differenceless being), but also the 
negation of other qualities; and in that case the final significance 
of all scriptural epithets as referring to the differenceless Brahman 
is contradicted. Again, the anirvacaniyata of the world depends . 
upon a false analysis of illusion; and so the statement that the 
differencelessness of Brahman depends on the very illusoriness of 
the world is not established by any monist by any valid argument. 
The difference between the world-appearance and Brahman 
cannot be regarded by the. monists as ultimately real; for in 
that case “‘difference” is a category having a co-existent reality 
with Brahman. Again, the concept of difference between the 
existent and the non-existent requires classification ; and, unless this 
is done, the mere assertion that the world-appearance 1s both 
identical with and different from Brahman would have no meaning. 
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That which is different from the non-existent is existent and that 
which is different from the existent is non-existent or chimerical. 
The non-existent has no determination; for it cannot be known by 
any means, and as such its difference from the existent cannot be 
known either, since to know the difference between two entities one 
must know the two entities fully. No one can argue about whether 
the hare’s horn is different or not different from a tree. Again, if 
sat or “‘existent” means the ultimately differenceless real, then, 
since such a difference has no character in it, it is not possible to 
form any concept of its difference from any other thing. Thus it is 
not possible to form any concept of anything which is different 
from the existent and also from the non-existent; if the world is 
different from the non-existent, it must be real; and if the world is 
different from the existent, it must be the hare’s horn. The law of 
excluded middle again rules out the existence of anything which is 
neither existent nor non-existent; in a pair of contradictory judg- 
ments one must be right. Thus the reality of Brahman is endowed 
with all qualities and as a creator and sustainer of the world He 
cannot be denied. 

Madhva then contends with the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
the ultimate import of propositions must lead to the performance 
of an action. If that were the case, the Vedic propositions would 
never have any import implying the reality of Brahman; for 
Brahman cannot be the object of the activity of man. Madhva 
holds that the purpose of all Vedic texts is: the glorification of 
God; and, further, that what is effected by activity among finite 
human beings is already pre-established with infinite God. All 
actions imply tstasadhanatd (pleasurable motive) and not mere 
BCOVALY, Nothing will be put into action by any man which is 
distinctly injurious to him. If the chief emphasis of all actions thus 
be istasadhanata, then the assertion of the Mimamsa school, that 
the import of all possibilities is karyata, is false; istasadhanatd 
includes karyata. The supreme istasadhanata of all actions is the 
attainment of emancipation through the grace of God. It is there 
fore necessary that all sacrificial actions should be performed with 
devotion, since it is by devotional worship alone that one can attain 
the grace of God. The Karma-nirnaya is a small work of less tha? 
400 granthas. 


In the Visnu-tattva-nirnaya, a work of about 600 granthas, 
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Madhva discusses a number of important problems. He declares 
that the Vedas, the Mahabharata, the Paficaratras, the Ramayana, 
the Visnu-purana and all other sacred literature that follows them 
are to be regarded as valid scriptures (sad-dgama). All other texts 
that run counter to them are to be counted as bad scriptures (dur- 
agama), and by follov ing them one cannot know the real nature of 
God. It is neither by perception nor by inference that one can 
know God; it is only by the Vedas that one can know the nature of 
God. The Vedas are not produced by any human being (apauru- 
seya); unless the transcendental origin of the Vedas is admitted, 
there can be no absolute validity of religious duties; all ethical and 
religious duties will be relative. No human commands can give 
the assurance of absence of ignorance or absence of false know- 
ledge; nor can it be supposed that these commands proceed from 
an omniscient being, for the existence of an omniscient being can- 
not be known apart from the scriptures. It will be too much to 
suppose that such an omniscient being is not interested in deceiving 
us. But, on the other hand, if the Vedas are regarded as not having 
emanated from any person, we are not forced to make any other 
supposition; the impersonal origin of the Vedas is valid in itself, 
because we do not know of any one who has written them. Their 
utterances are different from other utterances of an ordinary nature, 
because we know the authors of the latter. The Vedas exist in their 
own nature and have been revealed only to the sages, and their 
validity does not depend on anything else; for, unless this is ad- 
mitted, we can have no absolute criterion of validity and there will 
be infinite regress. Their validity does not depend on any reasoning; 
for good reasoning can only show that the process of thought is 
_ devoid of logical defects, and cannot by itself establish validity for 
anything. Since the Vedas are impersonal, the question of the 
absence of logical defects does not arise. All validity is self-evident; 
it is non-validity which is proved by later experience. Nor can it 
"be said that the words of Vedic utterances of one syllable are pro- 
duced at the time of utterance; for in that case they would be 
recognized as. known before. Such recognition cannot be due to 
similarity; for in that case all recognitions would have to be con- 
sidered as cases of similarity, which would lead us to the Buddhist 
view; recognitions are to be considered as illusory. Thus the self- 
validity of the Vedas has to be accepted as the absolute determinant 
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of all important problems‘. These Vedas were originally perceived 
by God; He imparted them to sages, who at the beginning of each 
creation, remembered the instructions of their previous birth. The 
alphabets and words are also eternal, as they are always apparent 
in the mind of the eternal God; so, though.the syllables appear in 
the akasa, and though the Vedas consist of a conglomeration of 
them, the Vedas are eternal. The Mimamsa view that the acquire- 
ment of words is associated with activity is wrong; for words and 
their meanings are already definitely settled, and it is only by physical 
gestures that meanings are acquired by individual people. The 
purpose of a proposition is finished when it indicates its meaning, 
and the validity of the proposition is in the realization of such a 
meaning. While one is acquainted with such a meaning and finds 
that the direction involved in it, if pursued, will be profitable, one 
works accordingly, but when one finds it to be injurious one desists 
from it. All grammars and lexicons are based on the relation 
already existent between words and their meanings, and no action 
is implied therein. 

All the scriptures refer to Narayana as omniscient and the creator 
of all things. It is wrong to suppose. that the scriptures declare the 
identity of the individual selves with God; for there is no proof for 
such an assertion. 

The existence of God cannot be proved by any inference; for 
inference of equal force can be adduced against the existence of 
God. If it is urged that the world, being an effect, must have 2 
creator or maker just as a jug has a potter for its maker, then it may 
also be urged on the contrary that the world is without any maker, 
like the self; if it is urged that the self is not an effect and that 
therefore the counter-argument does not stand, then it may also be 
urged that all makers have bodies, and since He has no body, God 
cannot be a creator. Thus the existence of God can only be pr oved 
on the testimony of the scriptures, and they hold that God 1s 
different from the individual selves. If any scriptural texts seem 
to indicate the identity of God and self or of God and the world, 
this will be contradicted by perceptual experience and inferenc® 


and consequently the monistic interpretations of these texts woul 
1 uyneyam paramam Brahma jnaptka parama Ssrutik 
andadi-nitya@ sd tac ca vind tam na ca gamyate. 
Visnu-tattva-vinirna}'a, P- 206. 
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be invalid. Now the scriptures cannot suggest anything which is . 
directly contradicted by experience; for, if experience be invalid, 
then the experience of the validity of the scriptures will also become 
invalid. The teaching of the scriptures gains additional strength by 
its consonance with what is perceived by other pramdanas; and, since 
all the pramanas point to the reality of diversity, the monistic in- 
terpretation of the scriptural texts cannot be accepted as true. 
When any particular experience is contradicted by a number of 
other pramdnas, that experience is thereby rendered invalid. It is 
in this manner that the falsity of the conch-shell-silver is attested 

What was perceived as silver at a distance was contradicted on closer 
inspection and by the contact of the hand, and for that reason 
the conch-shell-silver perceived at a distance is regarded as invalid. 
An experience which is contradicted by a large number of other 
pramdanas is by reason of that very fact to be regarded as defective’. 
The comparative value of evidence can be calculated either by its 
quantity or its quality?. There are two classes of qualitative proofs, 
viz., that which is relative (upajivaka) and that which is. inde- 
pendent (upajivya); of these the latter must be regarded as the 
stronger. Perception and inference are independent sources of 
evidence, and may therefore be regarded as upajivya, while the 
scriptural texts are dependent on perception and inference, and are 
therefore to be regarded as upajivaka. Valid perception precedes 
inference and is superior to it, for the inference has to depend on 
perception; thus, if there is a flat contradiction between the 
scriptural texts and what is universally perceived by all, the 
scriptural texts have to be so explained that there may not be any 
such contradiction. By its own nature as a support of all evidence, 
perception or direct experience, being the upajivya, has a stronger 
claim to validity’. Of the two ciasses of texts, viz., those which are 
monistic and those which are dualistic, the latter is supported by - 
perceptual evidence. If it is urged that the purpose of the srutz 


1 bahu-pramana-viruddhanam dosajanyatva-niyamat; dosa-janyatvam ca 
balavat-pramana-virodhad eva jnayate. ; ; 
adustam indriyam tv aksam tarko’dustas tathanuma 
agamo’dustavakyam ca tadrk canubhavah smrtah 
balavat-pramdnatas caiva jneya dosa na canyatha. Ibid. p. 2624 (4). 
2 dvi-vidham balavatvan ca bahutvac ca svabhavatah. Ibid. 
3 Madhva here states the different kinds of pramanas according to Brahma- 
tarka. The account of the pramdnas 1s dealt with in a separate section. 
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texts is to transcend perception and that it is by perception alone 
that we realize pure being, then it follows that the dualistic texts, 
which contradict ordinary perception, are to be regarded as more 
valid on the very ground that they transcend perception. So, which- 
ever way we look at it, the superiority of the duality texts cannot 
be denied. Again, when a particular fact is supported by many 
evidences that strengthens the validity of that fact. The fact that 
God is different from the individual and the world, is attested by 
many evidences and as such it cannot be challenged; and the final 
and ultimate import of all the Vedic texts is the declaration of the 
fact that Lord Visnu is the highest of all. It is only by the know- 
ledge of the greatness and goodness of God that one can be 
devoted to Him, and it is by devotion to God and by His grace that 
one can attain emancipation, which is the highest object of life. 
Thus it is through the declaration of God and His goodness that 
the sruti serves to attain this for us. 

No one can have any attachment to anything with which he 
feels himself identical. A king does not love his rival; rather he 
would try to inflict defeat on him by attacking him; but the same 
king would give away his all to one who praised him. -Most of the 
ascriptions of the texts endow God with various qualities and 
powers which would be unexplainable on monistic lines. So 
Madhva urges that the ultimate aim of all sruti and smrti texts is 
to speak of the superexcellence of Visnu, the supreme Lord. 

_ But his opponents argue that ascription or affirmation of quali- 
ties to reality depends upon the concept of difference; the concept 
of difference again depends upon the separate existence of the 
quality and the qualified. Unless there are two entities, there 1s no 
conception of difference; and, unless there is a conception of 
difference, there cannot be a conception of separate entities. Thus 
‘these two conceptions are related to each other in a circular manner 
and are therefore logically invalid! Madhva in reply says that the 
above argument is invalid, because things are in themselves of the 
nature of difference, It is wrong to argue that differences are 
meaningless because they can only be realized with reference t0 
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certain objects; for, just as unity has a separate meaning, so the 
difference is also realized by itself. It is wrong to think that first 
we have the notion of the differing objects in. themselves in their 
unity and that then the differences are realized; to perceive the 
object is to perceive the difference. Difference is as simple anc. 
analysable as unity. Unity is also a simple notion, yet it can be 
expressed in the form of a relation of identity—such as that of 
Brahman and individual self, as the monists say. In the same way 
difference is a simple notion, though it may be expressed as sub- 
sisting between two entities. It is true that in cases of doubt and 
‘lusion our notion of difference is arrested, but so it is also in the 
case of our notion of unity. For to perceive an object is not to 
perceive its unity or identity; to perceive objects is to perceive their 
uniqueness, and it is this uniqueness which constitutes difference’. 
The expression “‘its difference” signifies the very uniqueness of the 
nature of the thing; for, had it not been so, then the perception of 
the object would not have led us to realize its separateness and 
difference from others. If such a difference was not realized with 
the very perception of the object, then one might easily have con- 
fused oneself with a jug or with a piece of cloth; but such a con- 
fusion never occurs, the reason being that the jug, as soon as it is 
perceived, is perceived as different from all other things. Difference 
therefore is realized as the very nature of things that are perceived ; 
doubts occur only in those cases where there is some similarity, 
while in most ‘other cases the difference of an entity from other 
entities is realized with the very perception of the entity. Just as, 
when a number of lights are seen at a glance, they are all known in 
a general manner, So difference is also known in a general manner, 
though the particular difference of the object from any other | 
specific object may not be realized immediately upon perception. 
When a number of articles is perceived, we also perceive at once 
that each article is different, though the specific difference of each 
article from the other may not be realized at once. We conclude 
therefore that perception of difference is dependent upon a prior 
perception of multiplicity as a series of units upon which the notion 
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of difference is superimposed. That in the perception of each entity 
its specific nature and uniqueness is perceived cannot be denied 
even by the Vedantists, even by the monists, who regard each 
entity as being different from the Brahman. Thus the circular 
reasoning with which the monists associate the perception of dif- 
ference is a fallacy and is untenable: If an object in the very revela- 
tion of its nature did not also reveal its special difference or 
uniqueness, then the perception of all things would be identical. 
Moreover each difference has its own unique character; the 
difference from a jug is not the same as the difference from a cloth, 
Thus the perception of difference cannot be challenged as invalid; 
to say that what is perceived in a valid manner is false is a denial of 
experience, and is invalid. The illusory perception of the conch- 
shell silver is regarded as illusory only because it is contradicted by 
a stronger perceptual experience. No syllogistic reasoning has the 
power to challenge the correctness of valid perceptual experience. 
No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of direct and 
immediate experience. Upon this reasoning all arguments denying 
the differences of things are: contradicted by the scriptural texts, 
by perception and by other arguments ; the arguments of those who 
challenge the reality of difference are absolutely specious in their 
nature. It is idle to say that in reality there is no difference though 
such difference may be realized in our ordinary practical experience 
(vyavaharika). It has already been demonstrated that falsehood 
defined as that which js different from both the existent and the 
non-existent is meaningless. To attempt to deny the non-existent 
because it Is unworthy of experience is meaningless; for, whether 
| it was Or was not experienced, there would be no need to deny it. 
The difference of anything from the non-existent would not be 
known without the knowled ge of the non-existent. The appearance 
of the silver in the conch-shel] cannot be described as something 
different from the existent and the non-existent; for the silver 
appearance 1s regarded as non-existent in the conch-shell ; it cannot 
be argued that, since such an appearance was realized, therefore tt 
could not have been non-existent. The perception of the non- 
existent as the existent is the perception of one thing as another: 
it is of the nature of illusion. It cannot be said that the non-existent 
cannot be perceived even in illusion; for it is admitted by the 
monists that the anirvacaniya, which has no real existence, can bé 
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perceived. Nor can it be held that such a perception is itself 
anirvacantya (or indefinable); for in that case we should have a | 
vicious infinite, since the first anirvacaniya has to depend on the 
second and that on the third and so on. If the silver appearance was 
in reality anirvacaniya by nature, it would have been perceived as 
such, and that would have destroyed the illusion ; for, if the silver- 
appearance was known at the time of perception as being anzrva- 
caniya (or indefinable), no one would have failed to realize that he 
was experiencing an illusion. The word mithyd, “false”, does not 
in reality mean anirvacaniya; it should mean non-existence. Now 
there cannot be anything which is neither existent nor non-existent; 
everyone perceives that either things are existent or they are not; 
no one has perceived anything which is neither existent nor non- 
existent. Thus the supposition of the so-called anirvacantya and 
that of the perception of the non-existent are alike invalid; the 
perception of difference is valid, and the monistic claim falls to the 
ground. | 

The scriptures also assert difference between the individual 
selves and the Brahman; if even the scriptural texts are false, then 
it is idle to preach monism on scriptural grounds. It is on scrip- 
tural grounds that we have to admit that Brahman is the greatest 
and the highest; for the purport of all the valid scriptures tends to 
such an assertion—yet no one can for a moment think that he 1s one 
with Brahman; no one feels ‘“‘T am omniscient, I am omnipotent, 
I am devoid of all sorrows and all defects’?; on the contrary our 
common experience is just the opposite, and it cannot be false, for 
there isno proof ofits falsity. The scriptures themselves never declare 
the identity of the self with the Brahman; the so-called identity 
text (tat tvam asi, “That art thou’) is proclaimed with illustra- 
tions which all point to a dualistic view. The illustration in the 
context of every “identity” (or monistic) text shows its real purport, 
viz., that it asserts the difference between Brahman and the selves. 
When it is said that, when one is known, everything is known, the - 
meaning is that the chief object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause; it does not mean that other things are false. 
For, if that one alone were the truth and everything else were false, 
then we should expect the knowledge of all falsehood to be derived 


from the knowledge of the truth, which is impossible (nahz satya- 


jnanena mithya-jnanam bhavati). It cannot be said that the know- 
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ledge of the conch-shell leads to a knowledge of the silver; for the 
two awarenesses are different. It is only by knowing ‘“‘this is not 
silver’? that one knows the conch-shell; so long as one knows the 
silver (which is false), one does not know the conch-shell (which is 
true). By knowing an entity one does not know the negation of the 
entity. The knowledge of the non-existence of an entity is preceded 
by the knowledge of its existence elsewhere. It is customary for 
people to speak of other things as being known when the most 
important and the most essential thing is known; when one knows 
the principal men of a village, one may say that one knows the 
village. When one knows the father, one may say that he knows the 
son; ‘‘O! I know him, he is the son of so and so, he is known to 
me’’; from one’s knowledge of one person one may affirm the 
knowledge of other persons like him; by knowing one woman one 
may say ““O! I know women.” It is on the basis of such instances 
that the scriptural texts affirm that by the knowledge of one every- 
thing else is known. There is no reason for saying that such 
affirmations declare the falsity of all other things except Brahman. 
When the texts assert that by knowing one lump of earth one knows 
all earthen-wares, the idea is that of similarity, since surely not all 
earthen-wares are made out of one lump of earth; the text does 
not say that by knowing earth we know all earthen-wares; what it 
does say is that by knowing one lump of earth we know all earthen- 
wares. It is the similarity between one lump of earth and all other 
earthen-wares that justifies the text. The word ‘‘vacarambhanam”’ 
does not mean falsehood, generated by words, for in that case the 
word namadheya would be inapplicable. We conclude that the 
Scriptures nowhere declare the falsehood of the world; on the 
contrary, they abound in condemnation of the view that the world 
is false’. 

The highest Self, the Brahman, is absolutely independent, 
omniscient, omnipotent and blissful, whereas the ordinary self, 
though similar to Him in character, is always under His control, 
knows little and has little power. It is wrong to suppose that self 
is one but appears as many because of a false upadhi or condition, 


1 asatyam apratistham te jagad Ghur antévaram 
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and impossible to conceive that the self could be misconceived as 
not-self. The so-called creation of illusory appearance by magic, 
in imitation of real things, is only possible because real things | 
exist; it is on the basis of real things that unreal illusions appear. 
Dreams also occur on the basis of real experiences which are 
imitated in them. Dream creations can take place only through the 
functioning of the subconscious impressions (vasana); but there is 
no reason to. suppose that the world as such, which is never 
contradicted and which is truly experienced, is illusory, like dream 
creations. Moreover the Lord is omniscient and self-luminous, and 
it is not possible that He should be covered by ignorance. If it is 
argued that the one Brahman appears as many through a condition 
(or upadhi) and that He passes through the cycles of birth and 
rebirth, then, since these cycles are never-ending, Brahman will 
never be free from them and He will never have emancipation 
because His association with upadhi will be permanent. It is no 
defence to say that the pure Brahman cannot have any bondage 
through conditions; that which is already associated with upadhz 
or condition cannot require a further condition for associating the 
previous condition with it; for that will lead to a vicious infinite. 
Again, the thesis of the existence of a false upadhi can be proved 
only if there is a proof for the existence of ignorance as an entity; 
if there is no ignorance, there cannot be any falsehood. Again, as 
upadhi cannot exist without ignorance, nor ignorance without 
upadhi, this would involve a vicious circle. According to the 
hypothesis omniscience can be affirmed only of that which is 
unassociated with a false upadhi; so that, if the pure Brahman is 
itself associated with ignorance, there can never be emancipation ; 
for then the ignorance will be its own nature, from which it cannot 
dissociate itself. Moreover, such a permanent existence of ignorance 
would naturally lead to a dualism of the Brahman and ignorance. 
If it is held that it is by the ajmana of the jiva (soul) that the false 
appearance of the world is possible, then it may be pointed out that 
there is a vicious circle here also; for without the pre-existence of 
ajnana there is no jiva, and without j7va there cannot be ajnana; 
without ajiana there is no upadhi, and without upadhi there is no 
ajfiana. Nor can it. be held that it is the pure Brahman that - 
appears as ignorant through illusion; for, unless ajnana 1s estab- 
lished, there cannot be i{lusion, and, unless there is illusion, there 
6-2 
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cannot be ajfana. From another point.of view too it may be urged 
that the monists support an impossible proposition in saying that, 
when all the individuals are emancipated, the Brahman will be 
emancipated, since the living units or thesoulsare far more numerous 
than even the atoms; on the tip of an atom there may be millions 
of living units, and it is impossible to conceive that they should all 
attain salvation through the knowledge of Brahman. It also cannot 
be said that there is nothing to be surprised at the logical certainty 
of falsehood; for it must be a very strong argument against our 
opponent, that they cannot prove the falsehood of all things which 
are immediately and directly perceived; and, unless such proofs are 
available, things that are perceived through direct experience cannot 
be ignored. We all know that we are always enjoying the objects of | 
the world in our experience, and in view of this fact how can we say 
that there is no difference between an experience and the object 
experienced? When we perceive our food, how can we say that 
there is no food? A perceptual experience can be’ discarded only 
when it is known that the conditions of perception were such as to 
vitiate its validity. We perceive a thing from a distance; we may 
mistrust it in certain respects, since we know that when we perceive 
a thing at a distance the object appears small and blurred; but, unless 
the possibility of such distorting conditions can be proved, no per- 
ception can be regarded as invalid. Moreover, the defects of a per- 
ception can also be discovered by a maturer perception. The 
falsehood of the world has never been proved as defective by any 
argument whatever. Moreover the experience of knowiedge, 
ignorance, pleasure and pain cannot be contradicted; so it has to be 
admitted that the experience of the world is.true, and, being true, 
it cannot be negated; therefore it is impossible to have such an 
emancipation as is desired by the monists. If that which is directly 
experienced can be negated merely by specious arguments without 
the testimony of a stronger experience, then even the perception 
of the self could be regarded as false. There is no lack of specious 
arguments about the existence of the self: for one may quite well 
argue that, since everything is false, the experience of the self also is 
false, and there is no reason why we should distinguish the 
CXISLEDCE of other things from the experience of the self, since 4S 
experience they are of the same order. It will be an insupportable 
_ assumption. that the experience of the self belongs to a different 
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order, wherefore its falsity cannot be affirmed. Nor is it possible 
to affirm that all illusions occur on the basis of self-experience ; 
for, in order to assert that, one must first prove that the experience 
of the self is not’illusory, while all other experiences are so— 
which is exactly the point contested by the Madhvas. If it is 
urged that illogicality only shows that the experience is false, then 
it may also be urged that the illogicality or the inexplicable nature 
of the experience of the self in association with the objective ex- 
perience only proves the falsity of the experience of the self and 
can lead to nothing; for the monists urge that all experiences may 
be mere semblances of experience, being only products of avidya. 
The avidyd itself is regarded as inexplicable, and all reality is 
supposed to depend not on experience, but on the logical arguments ; 
in which case one may as well say that objects are the real seers 
and the subject that which is seen. One may say too that there may 
be false appearances without a seer, the illogicality or inexplica- 
bility of the situation is nothing to shy at, since the mayd is illogical 
and inexplicable; a fact which makes it impossible to indicate in 
what manner it will create confusion. Creating confusion is its sole 
function, and therefore one may say that either there are appear- 
ances without any seer, illusions without a basis, or that the objects 
are the so-called seers and the self, the so-called seer, is in reality 
nothing but an object. 

Again, if all differences are regarded as mere false appearances 
due to upadhi, why should there not on the same analogy be 
experience of reality? Though feelings of pleasure and pain appear in 
different limbs of one person, yet the experiencer is felt as the same. 
Why should not experiences in different bodies or persons be felt 
as belonging to the same ‘ndividual?—the analogy is the same. In_ 
spite of the difference of upadhis (such as the difference between the 
limbs of one person), there is the feeling of one experiencer,; so in 
the different upadhis of the bodies of more than one person there may 
be the appearance of one experiencer. And again, the destruction of 
one upadhi cannot liberate the Brahman or the self; for the Brahman 


is associated with other upadhis and is suffering bondage all the same. 


Again, one may ask whether the upadhi covers the whole of the 


Brahman or a part of it. The Brahman cannot be conceived as made ~ 
up of parts; if the association of upadhe were due to another upadht, 


then there would be a vicious infinite. Again, since the Brahman 
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is all-pervading, there cannot be any difference through upadhi, 
and no conception of a part of the Brahman is possible; upadhi is 
possible only of things that are limited by time or place. Again, 
for the same reason experiences through different upadhis must be 
of one and the same Brahman, and in that case there ought to be 
the appearance of one experience through all the different bodies, 
just as the experience of pleasure and pain in the different limbs of 
a person are attributed to him alone. 

Again, the pure Brahman cannot pass through cycles of births 
and rebirths, because it is pure. Then the birth, rebirth and bondage 
of the monists must be of Brahman as associated with upadhi and 
maya. Now the question is: is the Brahman associated with maya 
different from pure Brahman or identical with it? If it be identical 
with pure Brahman, then it cannot suffer bondage. If it is not 
identical, then the question is whether it is eternal or non-eternal: 
if it is not eternal, then it will be destroyed, and there will be no 
emancipation; if it is eternal, then one has to admit that the maya 
and Brahman remain eternally associated, which virtually means 
the ultimate reality of two entities. If it is urged that Brahman in 
pure essence is one, though He appears as many in association with 
the. upadh1, the simple reply is that, if the pure essence can be 
associated with upddhi, the essence in itself cannot be regarded as 
pure. To say that the updadhi is false is meaningless, because the 
concepts of falsehood and upddhi are mutually interdependent. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to beginningless karma; for, unless 
the plurality of the upadhis can be proved, the plurality of the karma 
cannot be proved either, as the two concepts are interdependent. 
So the monistic view is contradicted by all our means of knowledge; 
and all the svuiz texts support the pluralistic view. Both the may4 
and the Brahman are incapable of description on a monistic view; 
it is difficult too to realize how the Brahman or the monist can 
express Himself; for, if He is one and there is no activity, He ought 
not to be able to express Himself. If He cannot express Himself to 
others who do not exist, He cannot express Himself to Himself 
either; for self-action is impossible (na ca svenapi jneyatvatt 
tair ucyate Rartr-karma-virodhat). There cannot be any knowledge 
without a knower; the knowledge that is devoid of the knower and 


the known 1s empty and void, since none of us has experienced any 


_ knowledge where there is no Knowledge and the knower. 
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, The Visnu-tattva-nirnaya of Madhva had a comment called the 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tika by Jaya-tirtha, Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tika- 
tippant by: Kesavasvamin, Visnu-tativa-nirnaya-tippani by Srinivasa 
and Padmanabha-tirtha, Bhaktabodha by Raghiittama; it had 
also another commentary, called Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tikopanyasa. 
Besides these there were independent works on the lines of 
Visnu-tativa-nirnaya called Visnu-tativa-nirnaya-vakyartha and 
Vanamali Migra’s Visnu-taitva-prahasa’. 

The Nydya-vivarana of Madhva is a work of more than six 
hundred granthas, which deals with the logical connection of the 
different chapters of the Brahma-sitra. A number of commentaries 
was written on it, by Vitthala-sutananda-tirtha, Mudgalananda- 
tirtha, and Raghiittama; Jaya-tirtha also wrote on it the Nyaya- 
vivarana-panjika. Raghavendra, Vijayindra and Vadiraja wrote 
respectively Nydya-muktavalt, Nydya-mauktikamala, and Nydya- 
rainavali, on the lines of Madhva's Nydaya-vivarana. Matdhva wrote 
it after he had finished his Bhasya, Anubhasya and Anuvyakhyana; 
it is needless for us to follow the work in detail, but we may briefly 
indicate Madhva’s manner of approach. He says that the Brahma- 
siitra was written in order to discredit the monistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Thus with the monist Brahman cannot be a 
subject of enquiry, because He is self-luminous; in opposition to 
this view the Brahma-siitra starts with the thesis that Brahman, 
being the supreme person who is full of all qualities, can hardly be 


known by our finite minds. There is then a natural enquiry 


regarding the extent of the greatness of the supreme being, and in 
the second sitra it is shown that Brahman cannot be identical with 
the individual selves, because He is the source from which the world 


has come into being and it is He who supports the world also. In the 


third sutra we learn that the Brahman-causality of the world cannot 
be known except through scripture; in the fourth we read that the 
scriptures from which we can know the Brahman cannot be any 
other than the Upanisads. In this way, all through his first chapter, 
Madhva tries to show that, if we interpret the doubtful $ruti texts 
on the basis of those whose meanings are clear and definite, we find 
that they too declare the superiority and transcendence of the 


supreme Lord. The same process of reconciling the srutz texts with 
. . 7 ; iva; fanya-vadan na kascid 
1 ato jfiatr-jneyabhavat jnanam api Sinyatawa, atah sunya- 
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_ the idea of showing the transcendence of God over individual selves 
goes on through the remaining chapters of the first book. In deal 
with the fourth book Madhva discusses his pet view that not all 
persons can be liberated, since only a few can be worthy of libera- 
tion’, He further says that God must be worshipped continually 
by chanting His excellent qualities every day. The scriptural duties 
as well as meditation (dhyana) and its accessories (postures, etc.) 
are to be carried out; without meditation there cannot be a direct 
intuition of God. It cannot be urged that with the rise of know- 
ledge all karmas are destroyed and salvation comes by itself; for 
knowledge can remove only the unripe (aprarabdha) karmas. The 
fruit of the pra@rabdha or ripe karmas has to be enjoyed till they are 
exhausted. Thus Madhva favours the doctrine of jivanmukii. 
Though it has been said that the rise of true knowledge removes 
the aprarabdha karmas, yet the real agency belongs to God; when 
the true knowledge rises in a man, God is pleased, and He destroys 
the unripe karmas3. At the time of death all wise persons pass on 
to fire and from there to vdyu, which takes them to Brahman, since 
it is only through vayu that one can approach Brahman. Those who 
return to the world pass through smoke: and there are others who 
because of their sinful character pass on to the lowest world. Even 
in the state of salvation the emancipated beings enjoy devotion as 
pure bliss. : 

The Lantra-sara-samgraha of Madhva is a work of four chap- 
ters on ritual, which deals with the methods of worshipping Visnu 
by the use of mantras; and various processes of ritualistic worship 


are described. It is commented upon by Chalari-nrsimhacarya, 
Chalari-Sesacarya, Raghunatha Yati and Srinivasacarya. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote in verse a small 


work called Tantra-sarokta-pijavidht ; 
Srinivasacarya also wrote a small work on the same lines, the 
T antra-sa@ra-mantroddhara. : 


Madhva wrote also another small work 
in forty verses; this too is a work on ritual 
duties of a good vaisnava There 
(Sadacara-smrtt-vyakhya). 
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He wrote also another small work, called Krsna@mrta-maharnava. 
The present writer has not been able to trace any commentary on 
it. It consists of two hundred and forty-two verses, describing the 
forms of worshipping Visnu, and emphasizes the indispensable 
necessity of continual meditation on the super-excellent nature of 
God and of worshipping Him; it speaks also of repentance and 
meditation on God’s name as a way of expiation of sins. Madhva 
further says that in this present Kali age bhakti of God is the only 
way to emancipation. Meditation on God alone can remove all 
sins!; no ablutions, no asceticism are necessary for those who 
meditate on God; the name of God is the only instrument for 
removing sins. So the whole of the Krsndmrta-maharnava describes 
the glory of God, as well as the methods of worshipping Him; and, 
further, the duties of the good vaisnavas during the important tzthzs. 

Madhva wrote another small work, the Dvddasa-stotra, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and thirty verses. No commentary on 
this has been traced by the present writer. 

He wrote also another very small work, in two verses, the 
Narasimha-nakha-stotra, and another, the Yamaka-bharata, of 
eighty-one verses. This latter was commented upon by Yadupati 
and Timmanna Bhatta; and in it Madhva describes the story of 
Krsna in brief, including the episodes of Vrndavana and that 
of Hastinapur in association with the Pandavas. 

He wrote also the Rg-bhasya, i.e., a commentary on some selected 
verses of the Rg-veda, which was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Venkata, Chalari-nrsimhacarya, Raghavendra, 
Kegavacarya, Laksminarayana and Satyanatha Yati. Two anony- 
mous works are known to the present writer which were written 
on the lines of the. Re-bhasya; they are Rg-artha-cudamani and 
Re-arthoddhara. Raghvendra Yati also wrote a work on the same 
lines, called Rg-artha-manjari. Madhva’s commentary on the 
Isoponisat was commented on by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, 
Raghunatha Yat, Nrsimhacarya and Satyapr ajna Yati, and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work on Isa, Kena, Katha, 


Prasna, Mundaka and Mandikya Upanisads, which follows 


Madhva’s line of interpretation of these Upanisads. Madhva’s 
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commentary on the Aitareyopanisad was commented upon by 
Tamraparni Srinivasa, Jaya-tirtha, Visvesvara-tirtha and Nara. 
yana-tirtha; and Narasimha Yati wrote a separate treatise, the 
Aitareyopanisad-khandartha, on which a commentary, the Khandar- 
tha-prakasa, was written by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Kathopanisad- 
bhasya of Madhva was commented upon by Vedega. Vyasa-tirtha 
wrote a commentary, the Kenopanisad-bhdsya-tikd, on Madhva’s 
Kenopanisad-bhasya, while Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate 
work (the Kenopanisad-khandartha). The Chandogyopantsad-bhasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Vyd4sa-tirtha; Vedesa and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work, the Chandogyopanisad- 
khandartha. The Talavakara-bhadsya of Madhva had the following 
’ commentaries: the Talavakara-bhdasya-tika, by Vy4sa-tirtha, and 
Talabavara-tippani, by Vedesa-bhiksu; Nrsimha-bhiksu wrote 
the Talavakara-khandartha-prakasika. The Prasnopanisad-bhasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in the Prasno- 
panisad-bhasya-tika, which had two commentaries, the Prasno- 
panisad-bhasya-tika-tippana by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Brhada- 
ranyaka-bhasya of Madhva had commentaries (Brhadaranyaka- 
bhdsya-tika) by Raghittama, Vyasa-tirtha and Srinivasa-tirtha, and 
Raghuttama Yati wrote a separate work on it, called the Brhadaran- 
yaka-bhava-bodha. The Manditkyopanisad-bhasya of Madhva had 
two commentaries on it, by Vyasa-tirtha and Krsnacarya, and 
Raghavendra Yati wrote a separate work on it, the Manditky@- 
Rhandartha. The Mundakopanisad-bhasya of .Madhva has the 
following commentaries: the Mundakopanisad-bhasya-tika by 
Vyasa-tirtha and Narayana-tirtha; Mundakopanisad-bhasya-tika- 
tippant by Krsnacarya; and Mundakopanisad-bhasya-vyakhy4 by 
‘Nrsimha-bhiksu. 


Teachers and Writers of the Madhva School. — 


Historical enquiry about the Madhvas was probably first 
started by Krsnasvami Ayer, with a paper in which he tried 
to solve the question of the age of Madhval: but he was not in 
a position to utilize the archaeological data as was done by 
H. Krsna Sastri2. The conclusions at which he arrived were in som® 


1 Madhvacarya, a Short His 
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cases against the records of the Madhva mathas, and the Madhva- 
Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, which is annually held at a place near 
Tirupati, took serious objections to his statements; Subba Rao, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Gita@-bhasya of Madhva, 
severely criticized Krsna Sastri for his orthodox bias, stating 
that he was not posted in all the facts of the question*. Later on 
C. M. Padmanabhicarya also tried to deal with the subject, utilizing 
the epigraphical data, but only partially?; his book deals with all the 
central facts of Madhva’s life according to the traditional accounts. 

We have already dealt with the outline of Madhva’s life. 
Madhva, on his way from Badarikasram to South India, had met 
Satya-tirtha and had journeyed together with him through the 
Vanga and Kalinga countries. In the Telugu country Madhva was 
challenged by Sobhana Bhatta, a famous monist, who was defeated 
and converted to Madhva faith. This Sobhana Bhatta was then 
styled Padmanabha-tirtha. Madhva had dispute with another 
scholar who was a prime minister in the Kalinga country; he 
too was converted by Madhva, and was called Narahari-tirtha. 
In the meantime the Kalinga king had died, leaving an infant son, 
and Narahari-tirtha was asked to take charge of the child and 
administer the state on his behalf. At the instance of Madhva 
Narahari carried on the regency for twelve years and brought out 
for him the images of Rama and Sita which were in the treasury of 
the Kalinga kingdom. Madhva at one time had a hot discussion 
leading to a dispute with Padma-tirtha, a prominent monist of the 
locality, who, upon being defeated, fled, carrying with him the 
library of Madhva; at the ‘ntercession, however, of a local chieftain, 
Jayasimha, the books were restored. Later on Madhva defeated 
another monist, Trivikrama Pandita, who became converted to the 


‘Madhva faith, and wrote the Madhva-vijaya. After the death of 


Madhva Padmanabha-tirtha became pontiff and was succeeded by 
Narahari-tirtha; we have already given the list of the pontiffs in 
succession, with their approximate dates as far as they are available 


from the list of the Madhva gurus in the Madhva mathas of the 


South. In an article on the outline history of the Madhvacaryas 


1 See The Bhagavadgita, by Subba Rao, M.A., printed at the Minerva 


Press, Madras. 
2 The Life of Madhvacary2, 
Progressive Press, Madras. 


by C. M. Padmanabhicairya, printed at the 
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G. Venkoba Rao gives the following chronology of the Principal 
facts of Madhva’s life: birth of Madhva, saka 1118: assumption of 


holy orders, saka 1128; tour to the South; pilgrimage to Badari: 
conversion of Sobhana Bhatta, Syamagastri and Govinda Bhatta: 
second tour to Badari; beginning of Narahari’s regency, Saka 1 186; 
end of Narahari’s regency, saka 1197; death of Madhvacarya and 
accession of Padmanabha, Saka 1197: death of Padmanabha-tirtha, 
saka 1204; Narahari’s pontificate, Saka 1204-5. 

Grierson, in his article on the Madva-charita in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. v111), thinks that the influence of 
Christianity on Madhvism is very apparent; he says that Madhva’s 
birth-place was either in the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close 
to it. Kalyanapura has always been reputed one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India; these Christians were Nestorians. 
Again, among the legends described in N arayana’s Madhva-vijaya 
there is one which holds that the spirit of the deity Anantesvara 
appeared to a Brahman and made him a messenger of good news to 
proclaim that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. The child, 
Madhva, was being led through a forest by his parents when their 
passage was obstructed by evil spirits, who, being rebuked by 
Madhva, fled away. The child Madhva was at one time missed by 
his parents at the age of five and he was found teaching the way to 
worship Visnu according to the sastras. In his tour in the Southern 
districts Madhva is said to have increased the store of food to meet 
_ the needs of his followers. In his Northern tour he walked over 
water without wetting his feet, and on another occasion he pacified the 
angry sea by his stern look. From these miracles attributed to him, 
and from the facts that there is great similarity between the bhaktt 
doctrine of Madhva and the devotionalism of the Christians, an¢ 
that Madhva flourished in a place where there were Christians; 
Grierson thinks that Madhyaism had an element of Christian 
influence. The fact also that according to Madhva salvation can be 
secured only through the intermediary of the wind god Vayu has 
been interpreted in favour of the above thesis. I think, howeve! 
that there is not sufficient ground in these arguments for tracing 


a Seas ns on Madhya. The doctrine of bhakti is very old; 
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Kalyanapura, but there is no evidence that they were of such im- 
portance as to influence the orthodox faith of Madhva. He, like all 
other teachers, urges again and again that his doctrines are based on 
the Vedas, the Gita, the Paiicaratras and the Mahabharata; nor do we 
find any account of discussion between Madhva and the Christians; 
and he is never reported to have been a polyglot or to have had access 
to Christian literature. Though occasionally vdyu is accepted as an 
intermediary, yet the main emphasis is on the grace of God, 
depending upon the knowledge of God; there is not the slightest 
trace of any Trinity doctrine in Madhva’s school of thought. Thus 
the suggestion of a probable Christian influence seems to be very 
far-fetched. Burnell, however, supports the idea in his paper in 
The Indian Antiquary, 1873-4; but Garbe considers it probable that 
Kalyanapura might have been another Kalyana, in the north of 
Bombay, while Grierson thinks that it must have been the Kalyana 
in Udipi, which is close to Malabar. 
Burnell again points out that before the beginning of the ninth 
century some Persians had settled at Manigrama, and he further 
suggests that these Persians were Manicheans. But Burnell’s view 
was successfully controverted by Collins, though he could not deny 
the possibility that “Manigrama” was derived from the name 
Manes (mani). Grierson supports the idea of Burnell, and co-relates 
it with the peculiar story of Manimat, the demon supposed to have 
been born as Sankara, a fabulous account of whom is given in the 
Manimanjari of Narayana. It cannot be denied that the introduc- 
tion of the story of Manimat is rather peculiar, as Manimat plays 
a very unimportant part as the opponent of Bhima in the Maha- 
bharata; but there is practically nothing in the philosophy or 
theology of Sankara, which is a form of dualism wherein two 
principles are acknowledged, one light (God) and the other 
darkness. 
Padmanabha-tirtha succeeded Madhva in the pontificate in 
A.D. 1197 and died in 1204, he wrote a commentary on the An woyak- 
hana, the Sannyaya-ratnavalt. Narahari-tirtha, who is said to have 
beena personal disciple of Madhva, held the pontificate from 1204 to 
12131; he wrote a fippani on the Brahma-sutra-bhasya of Madhva. 
We do not know of any work by Madhava-tirtha, the next pontiff 


1 For a discussion on Naraharis career and date sec Epigraphica Indica, 


vol. v1, p. 206, etc. 
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(1213-30). Aksobhya-tirtha held the pontificate from 1230 to 1247, 
and then Jaya-tirtha from 1247 to 1268. Itis held by some that hewas 
a pupil not only of Aksobhya-tirtha, but also of Padmanabha-tirthal. 
he was the most distinguished writer of the Madhva school, and 
composed many commentaries of a very recondite character, e.g., 
Rg-bhasya-tika on Madhva’s Rg-bhadsya, Vyakhydna-vivarana on 
Madhva’s Isopanisad-bhasya, Prasnopanisad-bhasya-tikd, Prameya- 
dipika on the Gitd-bhasya, Nydya-dipika on the Gita-tatparya- 
nirnaya, and Tattva-prakasikadon the Brahma-siitra-bhasya. His most 
Jearned and incisive work, however, is his Nydya-sudhda, which is a 
commentary on the Anuvyakhyana of Madhva; it is a big work. 
He begins by referring to Aksobhya-tirtha as his teacher: The work 
forms the principal source-book of most of the writers of the 
Madhva school; it was commented upon by Raghavendra Yati in 
a work called Nydya-sudha-parimala. C. M. Padmanabhacarya says 
of the Nydya-sudhd that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
a more masterly commentary is unknown. 


Ramanuja and Madhva. 


We know that the system of Madhva, being a defence of 
dualism and pluralism, regarded Sankara and his followers as its 
principal opponents, and therefore directed its strongest criticism 
against them. Madhva flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
by that time many of the principal exponents of monism, like 
Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Suregvara and others, had written 
scholarly ‘treatises. in Support of the monistic philosophy of 
Sankara. Madhva and his followers, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and 
others, did their best to refute the monistic arguments for the 
falsity of the world, and to establish the reality and the plurality of 
the world and the difference between self and Brahman, which 
latter was conceived as a personal God. They in their turn were 


attacked by other writers of the Sankara school, and we have a long 
history of attacks and counter-attacks between the members 0 
‘these two important schools of thought. But readers may naturally 
be curious about the relation b 


ene tween the school of Madhva and 
the school of Ramanuja. Madhva himself says little or nothing 
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which may be interpreted as a direct attack upon his predecessor 
Ramanuja; but in later times there is evidence of recondite disputes 
between the followers of the Ramanuja school and those of the 
Madhva. For instance, Parakala Yati, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote Vijayindra-pardjaya, which is evidently a treatise con- 
taining refutations of some of the most important doctrines of the 
Madhva philosophy. It seems desirable to give a short account 
of this treatise, which is rare and available only in a manuscript 
form. 

Parakala Yati takes his views from Venkata’s Tattva-mukta- 
kalapa, and often quotes verses from it in support of his own 
views. His attack is made upon Madhva’s view which discards the 
Ramanuja division of categories (dravya, ~ substance,” and adravya, 
“non-substance”) and his view of the qualities as constituents of 
the substance; and this forms the subject-matter of the first 
two sections of the Vijayindra-pardjaya. 

In describing Madhva’s position upon the question of dif- 
ference between substance and qualities, the writer says that the 
Madhvas think that the expression “‘the blue jug” is justified by 
the fact that the “‘blueness”’ enters into the ~ sufficient description ”’ 
of the jug and has no separate existence from it. It is wrong, they 
say, to affirm that the qualities of the jug stood apart from the jug 
and entered into it at any particular moment; the conception of the 
jug carries with it all of its qualities, and these have no separate 
existence, that is, they are a-prthak-siddha from the jug. Parakala 
Yati points out that, since we know that the unqualified jug assumes 
a blue colour by heat, the blue colour may be regarded as different 
from the jug. The qualities, colour etc., have the substance as their 
support, and they may flow into it or not according to circumstances 
or conditions. It cannot be said that the determining condition for 
the influx of qualities is nothing but the nature of the substance, 
consisting of inseparability from the qualities; for the possibility 
of such an inseparable association is the matter under dispute and 
cannot therefore be taken as granted ; moreover, the existence of an 
upadhi is relevant only when the entities are different and when 
the association of the Hetu with the sadhya is true only under certain 
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circumstances; in which case these circumstances are called the 
determining condition of association (upadhi)!, 

But, if the Madhvas argue that even the Ramanujas admit the 
inseparable nature of substance and qualities, to this the repl 
would be that according to Ramanuja a-prthak-siddhatva or “‘in- 
separability’’ only means that.at the time of the union (of the 
quality and the substance) the constituent elements cannot be 
separated*. The mere fact that the expression ‘‘biue jug” apparently 
means the identity of the blueness and the jug without any quali- 
fying suffix denoting “possession” should not be regarded as 
actually testifying to the identity of “blue” and the jug. The 
Madhvas themselves do not regard the blueness and Jugness as the 
same and so they have to admit that blueness somehow qualifies 
the jug. Such an admission would repudiate their own theory’. 
If blueness as something different from blue be associated with 
lotus-ness, then the admission of the fact that, when the words blue 
and lotus are used adjectivally and substantively with the same 
suffix, they mean one and the same identical thing is by itself 
no sound logic. If they are understood as different, then one 1s 
substance and the other is not. ; 

As a matter of fact our perceptual experience discloses a quali- 
fied character of all substances and qualities. No true follower of 
the Upanisads can believe that perception reveals the pure inde- 
terminate nature of being. If no distinction can be made out 
between characters and substances, then it will not be possible 
to distinguish one substance from another; for one substance }§ 
distinguished from another only by reason of their characters. — 
_ Moreover, the distinction between substance and qualities 
evident from other pramanas also. Thus a blind man can dispute 
about the touch-feeling of an object, but he cannot do so about the 
colour. So the colour and touch-feeling have to be regarded 4° 
distinct from the object itself. Moreover, we speak of a Jug ® 


having colour, but we do not Say that a jug zs colour. So it must be 
4 a ene ebrthak-siddhatuam upadhistasya sadhyariipatve 
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admitted that a denial on Madhva lines of the classification of 
categories as dravya and adravya is illogical; it must be held that 
the adravya, though entirely different from dravya, remains in 
association with it and expresses its nature as characters of qualities. 
Parakala Yati then takes up a number of Upanisad passages and 
tries to show that, if distinction of qualities and substances is 
not admitted, then most of the svutz texts are inadmissible. 

There are some Madhvas who hold that there is both difference 
and identity, and that even with careful observation the dravya and 
the adravya cannot be distinguished, and therefore no distinction 
can be made between dravya and adravya as the Ramanujas make. 
To this Parakala Yati replies that the rule that determines the reality 
of anything must be based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and then unconditional invariability2. The expression “blue jug, ” 
wherein the “‘jugness” and “‘blueness” may appear in one, may be 
contradicted by other equally valid expressions, such as ‘“blueness 
in jug,” “blue-coloured jug,” and it would thus be ineffective to 
determine the nature of reality merely by following the indication 
of the expression “‘blue jug”, which may show an apparent identity 
between the blue and the jug. The very fact that the jug appears as 
qualified shows that it has a distinction in the quality that qualifies 
it. Nor can it be said that because a particular colour is always 
associated with a particular substance that colour and substance are 
one and the same; for a conch-shell associated with white colour 
may also sometimes appear as yellow. Moreover, when one sub- 
stance carries with it many qualities, it cannot be regarded as being 
at the same time identical with all the manifold qualities*. The 
distinction of substances on the basis of qualities will also be 


erroneous, if, like qualities, the special natures of the substances be 


themselves naturally different’. If a thing can be at the same time 
that involves acceptance of the 


identical with many qualities, then the 
Jaina view of saptabhangi. Thus, from whatever point of view. 
the Madhva attempt to refute the classification of dravya and 


adravya is examined, it is found to be faulty and invalid. ; 
k 1 yastu abadhito ndnyatha-siddhas ca pratyayah sa evartham uvyavasthapayati. 
m4 kitca paraspara-bhinnair gunair ekasya queen OE na ghatate iti 
tad gPhone nate sya yadi gunavat guridharma- 
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One of the important doctrines in which Madhva differs from 
others is that the experience in emancipation is not the same with 
all saints or emancipated persons. This view is supported by some 
of the Puranas and also accepted by the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya 
school; but the Ramanujas as well-as the Sankarites were strongly 
against it, and therefore the followers of the Ramanuja school 
criticized Madhva strongly on this point. Thus Srinivasa Acarya 
wrote a separate prakarana work called Ananda-taratamya- 
khandana. But a much longer and more critical attempt in this 
direction was made by Parakala Yati in the fourth chapter of his 
Viyajindra-parajaya. Both these works exist in manuscript. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth book of the Brahma-siitra 
the question of how the emancipated ones enjoy their experience 
after emancipation is discussed. It is said here that it is by entering 
into the nature of the supreme Lord that the emancipated beings 
participate in the blissful experiences by their mere desire (sam- 
kalpa). There are however others who hold that the emancipated 
enjoy the blissful experiences directly through themselves, through 
their bodies, as mere attempts of intelligence. It is because 
in the emancipated state one is entitled to all kinds of blissful 
experiences that one can regard it as a state of swmmum bonum or the 
highest good. But the emancipated persons cannot have all the 
enjoyable experiences that the supreme Lord has; each individual 
soul is limited by his own rights and abilities, within which alone his 
desires may be rewarded with spontaneous fruition. Thus each 
emancipated person is entitled to certain types of enjoyment, 
limited by his own capacity and rights. 

Again, in the third chapter of the third book of the Brahma-siitra 
different types of worship are prescribed for different people: and 
such a difference of worship must necessarily mean difference in 
the attainment of fruits also. Thus it must be admitted that in the 
state of emancipation there are grades of enjoyment, experienced by 
emancipated persons of different orders. 

This view is challenged by the Ramanujas, who refer to the 
textual quotations of the Upanisads. The passages in the Brahma- 
nanda-valli of the Taittiriya Upanisad, where different kinds of 
pleasures are associated with men, gandharvas and other beings, 
are not to be interpreted as different kinds’of pleasures enjoyed by 
different kinds of emancipated beings. According to the Ramanuja 
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view individuals in an unemancipated state are under the complete 
control of the supreme Lord. But in the emancipated state, when 
they become free, they are all in harmony with God and share and 
participate in all His joys; they are parts of Him. The emancipated 
person is like a good wife who has no separate will from her 
husband and enjoys with her husband all that he does or feels. 
Thus the emancipated souls, being completely associated with God, 
enjoy and participate in all His joys: and there cannot be any 
degrees of enjoyment among the different emancipated persons’. 
Sense-enjoyment, however, 1s not possible, as such enjoyment of 
Brahman at the time of emancipation would have to be the ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman, and Brahman Himself also has 
the self-realizing experience; this enjoyment, therefore, being only 
of the nature of the self-realizing experience of Brahman, cannot 
have any degrees or grades in it. The enjoyment of ordinary men, . 
being of a sensuous nature, is only the contraction and expansion 
of their intelligence, and is therefore distinguishable into higher 
or lower, greater or smaller grades or degrees of enjoyment. The 
Madhvas think that in the stage of emancipation there are many 
diverse kinds of experiences, and consequently that there are 
degrees or grades of enjoyment associated with such experience in 
accordance with the capacity of the saint; but all the scriptural 
texts indicate that at the time of salvation one has the experience 
of the nature of Brahman, and, if this were admitted, there could 
not possibly be degrees or grades in emancipation. 

In the fifth chapter Parakala Yati, continuing the discussion, says 
that there is no difference in the enjoyment attained at emancipation 
on the ground that the methods of approaching God may be 
different with different persons; for, however different the methods 
may be, the results attained are the same, viz., the realization of the — 
nature of Brahman. There may be some beings who are capable of 
greater bhakiz or devotion and some who are capable of less, but 
that does not make any difference in the attainment of the final 
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mukti, and, muktii being the same for all, its enjoyment must also be 
the same. The analogy of the different kinds of sacrifices leading to 
different results does not apply to this case; for these sacrifices are 
performed by external means and therefore their results may be 
different; but emancipation is attained by spiritual means, Viz., 
bhakti. The argument that the bliss of the emancipated, being the 
bliss of an individual self, cannot be of the same nature is not valid 
either; for in the emancipated state the individuals enjoy the bliss 
of the realization of Brahman, which is homogeneous and ubiquitous. 
It is wrong too to argue that the bliss of the emancipated, being like 
the bliss that we experience in our worldly lives, must be capable 
of degrees of enjoyment. The argument that, since we have a 
sufficient description or definition of Brahman in regarding it as 
superlatively blissful, individuals cannot in the same sense be 
regarded as superlatively blissful, is invalid ; for, since the Brahman 
is limitless (ananta), it will be wrong to limit it by such a defini- 
tion as the above, since it is inapplicable to Him. The question of 
its conflict with the individuals who ‘are superlatively blissful in the 
state of emancipation does not arise. It is also wrong to say that 
the bliss of Brahman, being ‘possessed by Brahman, cannot be 
enjoyed by anybody else, since enjoyment (bhoga) really means 
favourable experience; the wife may thus enjoy the good qualities 
of her husband, the teacher of his pupil, the parents of their son. 
The emancipated person realizes the identity of Brahman in him- 
self, and this realization of the nature of Brahman in himself is 
bliss in the superlative degree. It does not imply any decrease of 


qualities of Brahman, but it means that in realizing the qualities in 
oneself one may find supreme bliss}. ae 


1 yady atra tadtyatvena tacchesatvam tarhi rajapurusa-bhogye rajni uyabht- 
carah, bhogo hi sudnukilatvua-prakaraka-saksatkarah tadvisayatuam eva bhogy- 
atvam, tac ca ddsam prati sudmini sisyam praty dcadrye putram prati matarai pitart 
ca sarvanubhava-siddham. Vijaytndra-pardjaya, p. 124. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


MADHVA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 


MaDHVA not only wrote a Bhdsya on the Brahma-siitras, but also 
described the main points of his views regarding the purport of the 
Brahma-sitras in a work called the Anuvyakhyana. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote a commentary on the Bhdsya of Madhva, known as Tattva- 
prakasika. Vyasa Yati wrote another commentary on the Tattva- 
prakasika, the Tatparya-candrika, in which he draws attention to 
and refutes the views of the Vedanta writers of other schools of 
interpretation and particularly of the Sankara school?. Ragha- 
vendra Yati wrote a commentary on the Tatparya-candrika, the 
Candrika-prakasa. KeSava Bhattaraka, a pupil of Vidyadhisa, wrote 
another commentary on it, the Candrika-vakydartha-uorti, but it 
extends only to the first book. Raghavendra Yati wrote another 
commentary on the Tattva-prakasika, the Bhava-dipika, in which 
he answered the criticisms of his opponents and explained: the 
topics in a simpler manner. In the present section I shall try to 
trace the interpretation of the Brahma-sitras by Madhva in the 
light of these commentaries, noting its difference from the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and his commentators. There are, of course, 
several other commentaries on the Brahma-sitra-bhasya and its 
first commentaries, as also on the Anuvyakhyana. Thus Trivi- 
krama Panditacarya wrote a commentary, the Tativa-pradipika, on 
Madhva’s Bhasya. Nrsimha wrote a Bhava-prakasa and Vij ayindra 
Yati a Nyayadhva-dipika thereon. Again, on the J: ativa-prakastka 
of Jaya-tirtha there are at least five other commentaries, e.8-, Bhava- 
candrika, Tattva-prakasika-bhava-bodha, Tattva-prakastka-gata- 
nyaya-vivarana, Nydya-maukitka-mala and Prameya-muktavali 
by N arasimha, Raghittama Yati, Vijayindra Yati and Srinivasa. 
On the Tatparya-candrika there are at least two other commentaries, 
by Timmanacarya and Vijayindra Yati, called Candrika-nydya- 
vivarana and Candrikadarpana-nydya-vivarana. On the Anu- 
vyakhyana there is the Nyaya-sudha of Jaya-tirtha and Sudha 

ae Seenbicimuthwon Glasenapp’s Madhva’s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens, 

nn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. 
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of Vijayindra Yati; and on the Nydya-sudha there is a number of 
commentaries such as that by Narayana, Nya@ya-sudha-tippani by 
Yadupati, Vakyartha-candrika by Vidyadhiraja, and the com- 
mentary by Srinivasa-tirtha?. 


Interpretation of Brahma-sttra 1. 1. 1. 


In commenting on the first siitva of Badarayana’s Brahma-sitra 
(athato brahma-jijnasa, ‘now therefore Brahma-enquiry’’), Sankara 
holds that the word “now” (atha in Sanskrit) does not refer to any 
indispensable necessity for previous ritualistic performances of 
Vedic observances in accordance with Vedic injunctions as in- 
terpreted by the Mimamsa canons, but that it refers only to the 
previous possession of moral qualifications, such as self-control, 
etc., after which one becomes fit for the study of Vedanta. The word 
“therefore” refers to the reason, consisting in the fact that the 
knowledge of Brahman alone brings about the superior painless 
state of all-blessedness, and justifies the enquiry of Brahman. As 
Brahman is the self, and as the self stands immediately revealed in 
all our perceptions, Brahman is also always directly known to us. 
But, as there are divergences of opinion regarding the nature of 
self, there is scope for Brahma-enquiry. So, though by the general 
knowledge of self, Brahman is known; the enquiry is necessary for 
the special knowledge of Brahman or the nature of self. 

Madhva explains the reason (atak) for Brahma-enquiry 4s 
being the grace of the Lord Visnu—as greater favours from the 
Lord Visnu can be acquired only by proper knowledge of Him, 
Brahma-enquiry, as a source of Brahma-knowledge, is indispensable 
for securing His favours. Brahma-enquiry is due to the grace of the 
great Lord; for He alone is the mover of all our mental states?- 
There are, according to Madhva, three stages of fitness for the 

study of Vedanta. A studious person devoted to the Lord Visnu 
is in the third, a person endowed with the sixfold moral qualifica- 
tions of self-control, etc., is in the second, and the person who is 
solely attached to the Lord and, considering the whole world to be 


“1 See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva’s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glauben» 
‘Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. | , 
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atha-sabdasyatah-sabdo hetu-arthe samudiritah. 
parasya brahmano Visnoh prasadad iti va bhavet. 


sa hi sarva-mano-vrtti-prerakah samudahrtah. 
Brahma-siitra-bhasya, I. I. I. 
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transitory, is wholly unattached to it, is in the first stage of fitness?. 
Again, the performance of the Vedic observances can entitle us only 
to the inferior grace of the Lord, listening to the scriptural texts 
to a little higher degree of grace; but the highest grace of the Lord, 
leading to mukti, can be secured only through knowledge’. Right 
knowledge can be secured only through listening to scriptural texts 
(sravana), reflection (anana), meditation (nididhyasana) and de- 
votion (bhakiz) ; no one acquires right knowledge without these. The 
word “Brahman”, Madhva holds, means the great Lord Visnu. 
One of the most important points which Madhva wishes to empha- 
size against Sankara in regard to the first stra, as he brings out 
clearly in his Nydya-vivarana, consists in his belief that even the root 
meaning of Brahman means “the great” or “endowed with all 
qualities of perfection”, and hence it cannot be identified with the 
imperfect individual souls, since we know from the Upanisads that 
the world sprang forth from it3, Our object in getting ourselves 
employed in Brahma-enquiry is the attainment of knowledge of 
Visnu as the all-perfect One, from whom we imperfect beings are in 
a sense so different; Lord Visnu will be pleased by this our know- 
ledge of Him, and He will release us from our bondage. In the 
Anuvyakhyana Madhva tries to emphasize the fact that our bondage 
is real, and that the release 5 also real, as effected by the grace of 
the Lord Visnu. Madhva argues that, if sorrow, pain, etc.—all that 
constitutes bondage—were false and unreal, there would be some 
proof (pramana) by which this is established. If such a proof exists, 
the system naturally becomes dualistic. The form-less and difference- 
less Brahman (according to Gaiikara’s view) cannot itself participate 
in any demonstration of proof. Also the falsehood of the world- 
appearance cannot be defined as that which 1s contradicted by 
knowledge( jaana-badhyatva); for, if the concept of Brahman is pure 
and differenceless intelligence +t cannot involve within it the notion 
he world-appearance (anyathatva) or that 


that it is different from * 1) OF 
it negates it, which is necessary :f the Brahma-knowledge is said to 


1] ° 
2 ne parmanatradhamal proktah 
rasadah érquanadibhir 
madhyamo jiana-sampattya 
prasadas tattamo matak- 4 id. 
3 ‘abdena pnrna-gunatvontendnubhiava: sian eer jivabhedah. 
Braliels saa : Nyaya-uivarana of Madhva, I. 1. 1. 
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contradict the world-appearance. When the Brahman is considered 
to stand always self-revealed, what is the ajfiana of Sankara going 
to hide? If it is said that it hides the false differences of an ob- 
jective world, then a further difficulty arises—that the false 
differences owe their existence to ajfdna, but, in order that ajiidna 
might hide them, they must be proved to have a separate existence 
independent of ajidna, so that it may hide them. Here is then a 
clear case of a vicious circle; the very name aj#ana shows that it can 
yield no knowledge of itself and it is therefore false; but even then 
such a false entity cannot have any existence, as the want of know- 
ledge and ajfdna are so related that we have either a vicious infinite 
(anavastha) or a vicious circle (anyonyasraya) ; for in any specific case 
ignorance of any entity is due to its ajfidna, and that ajfiana is due 
to a particular ignorance, and so on. Sankara’s interpretation thus 
being false, it is clear that our sorrow and bondage are real, and the 
Vedas do not hold that the Brahman and the individual souls are 
identical—for such an explanation would openly contradict our 
experience? 

The Tatparya-candrika, a recondite commentary by Vyasa 
Yati on the Tattva-prakastka of Jaya-tirtha, not only éxplains the 
purport of the Bhasya of Madhva, but always refers to and tries to 
refute the views of opponents on most of the disputed points”. It 
raises a few important philosophical problems, in which it criticizes 
the views of the followers of Sankara—Vacaspati, Prakagatman and 
others—which could hardly be overlooked. Thus it refers to the 
point raised by Vacaspati in his Bhdmati, a commentary on the 
Bhdsya of Sankara, viz., that there is no validity in the objection that 
there is no necessity of any Brahma-enquiry on the ground that the 
individual soul, which is identical with Brahman, is directly and 
immediately experienced by us, and that even the extinction of 
nescience (avidya@) cannot be considered as the desired end, since, 
though the self is always experienced as self revealed, such an 
experience does not remove the avidyd; and that, since the notion 
of the ego is implied even in studying and understanding Vedantic 


1 satyatuat tena duhkhdadeh pratyaksena virodhatah 
na brahmatvam vaded vedo jivasya hi kathamcana. 
; Anuvydkhyana, i. i. I. 
3 pratt-siltram prakdsyeta ghatandghatane maya 
sulydnya-paksayoh samyag vidamkurvantu sttrayah, 
Op. cit. verse 10. 
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texts, the Vedantic passages which seem to describe Brahman as the 
pure identity of subject-objectless intelligence, being and blessed- 
ness, have to be otherwise explained to suit our ordinary experience. 
For it is certain that the self-revealed Vedanta passages denote the 
Brahman of the above description, and, since these cannot have any 
other meaning, our so-called experience, which may easily be 
subject to error, has to be disbelieved. The result arrived at ac- 
cording to the Bhdmati then is that the unmistakable purport of 
the Vedanta texts is the differenceless reality, the Brahman, and 
that, since this pure Brahman is not directly revealed in experience 
(suddho na bhatz), an enquiry regarding the nature of pure Brahman 
is justified ?. 

The objection which Vy4sa-tirtha raises against the above view 
of Vacaspati is that, if in our ordinary experience the “pure” does 
not reveal itself, what could this mean? Does it mean that that 
which does not reveal itself is a difference from the body, the 
negation of our character as doer and enjoyer, or non-difference 
between Brahman and ditmian, or the negation of mere duality? But 
is this non-revealing entity different from the self? If so, then it is 
contrary to the general monistic Vedantic conclusion; and, if it is 
urged that the existence of a negative entity will not involve a sacri- 
fice of the monistic principle, it can be pointed out that such a view 
of negation has already been refuted in the work called Nya@yamrta. 
If such a non-revealing entity is false, then it cannot for the scrip- 
tures be the subject of instruction. If, again, it is held that it is the 
self (@tman) that does not reveal itself in experience, then this can 
be held only in the sense that @tman has two parts, that one part is 
revealed while the other is not, and that there is some imaginary or 
supposed difference (kalpita-bheda) between the two, such that, 
though the self is revealed (grhita), its non-revealing (abhdsamana) 
part (amsa) does not seem to have been revealed and experienced 
(agrhita iva bhati). But, if even this is the case, it is acknowledged 
that there is no real difference between any two supposed parts of 
the self; the non-appearing part must be endowed with an unreal 
and illusory difference (kalpita-bheda), and no Vedanta can under- 
take the task of instructing in the nature of such an illusory and 
non-appearing self. The non-appearing part may be either real or 
unreal; if it is unreal, as it must be on such a supposition, it cannot 


1 Ibid. pp. 15-17- 
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be an object of the Vedanta to instruct about its nature. For, if the 
illusory non-appearing remains even. when the self is known, this 
‘Ilusion can never break; for all illusory images break with the true 
knowledge of the locus or the support (adhisthana) of such illusions 
(e.g. with the knowledge of the conch-shell the illusory image of 
silver vanishes)!. Moreover, the atman is self-revealed, and so it 
cannot be said that it does not appear in experience as self-revealed 
(suaprakasatvena bhavayogat). If it is argued that, though self- 
revealed, yet it may be covered by avidya, the answer to such an 
objection is that, if the avidyd could cover the revelation of the self, 
the avidyd itself and its products such as pain, sorrow, etc., could 
not be revealed by it; for it is acknowledged that the revelation of 
these is effected by the self-revealing self?. It is also evident that 
intelligence (cif). or the being self-revealed (sphurati) cannot also 
remain not-revealed (asphurati). Nor can it be held that, though 
pure intelligence is itself in its purity self-revealed (sva-prakasa), 
yet, since it is opposed to ajiana only through the mental states 
(urtti) and not by itself, and since ordinarily there is no wrtti for 
itself, it can lie covered by the ajidna and, being thus hidden in 
spite of its self-revealing character, can become a fit subject of 
enquiry. Such a supposition is not true; for, if the pure intelligence 
is not opposed to nescience (ajfdna), the sorrow, etc. which are 
directly known by pure intelligence should have remained covered 
by ajfiana. The view is that pleasure, pain, etc. cannot be considered 
to have a reality even while they are not perceived. A mental state 
or urtti of the form of an object is only possible when the object 
is already existent; for according to Vedanta epistemology the 
antahkarana or mind must rush out through the senses and get 
itself transformed into the form of the object, and for this the 
object must exist previously; but feelings such as pleasure, pain, 
etc., have no existence except when they are felt; and, if it is said 
that a wrttz is necessary to apprehend it, then it must be admitted 
to have a previous objective existence, which is impossible®. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that feelings are directly known by 


2 adhisthana-jnanasyawva bhrama-virodhitaya tasmin saty api bheda-bhramasy2 
tan-nimittakagrhitaropasya vad abhyupagame nirvartakantarasyabhavat 1a4a- 
anturttt-prasangat. yad uktam abhdsamano'msa dtmatiriktas cet satyo mithya v4 
itt tatra mithya-bhitta tt britmah. Candrika-vakyartha-viurti, p. 18. 

a sua-prakasasyapt avidya-vasad abhane avidydder duhkhades ca prakaso "4 
syat, tasya caitanyaprakasadhinaprakasac copagamat. Tatparya-candrikd, p. 19- 
3 sukhdder jnatatkasattudbhavapatat. Op. cit. p. 20. 
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pure intelligence, without the intervention of a urtti or mind-state, 
and that would be impossible if the cit had no opposition of 
ajndna;, for then the cit by itself would always have remained 
hidden, and there could not have been any apprehension of pain, 
etc. Another point also arises in this connection in our considera- 
tion of the theory of perception of ordinary objects according to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. For it is held there that even in the 
mind-states corresponding to the perception. of objects (such as 
“this jug’’) there is the revelation of pure intelligence as qualified 
by the mind-state-form of a jug; but if this is so, if our perception 
of jug means only the shining of pure intelligence (czt) with the 
mind-state-form of a jug added to it, then it cannot be denied that 
this complex percept necessarily involves the self-revelation of pure 
intelligence’. : 
Further, it cannot be suggested that there is an appearance of 
an element of non-self (andtman) znd that this justifies our enquiry; 
for, if this non-self shines forth as an extraneous and additional 
entity along with the self-revealing intelligence, then, since that 
does not interfere with the revelation of this pure intelligence, there 
is no occasion for such an enquiry. It is evident that this non-self 
cannot appear as identical (tadatmya) with the self; for, when the 
pure intelligence shines as such, there is no room for the appearance 
of any element of non-self in this manner (adhisthane tattvatah 
Sphurati anatmaropayugac ca). An analogy has been put forth by 
Vacaspati in his Bhamati, where he wishes to suggest that, just as 
the various primary musical tones, though intuitively apprehended 
in our ordinary untutored musical perception, can only be properly 
manifested by a close study of musical science (gandharva-sastra), 
so the true Brahma-knowledge can dawn only after the mind 
Is prepared by realizing the purport of the Vedanta texts and 
their discussions, and so, though in the first instance in our 
Ordinary experience there is the manifestation of the celine ae 
cit, yet the Brahma-enquiry is needed for the fuller realization 2 
the nature of Brahman. But this analogy does not apply; for in t . 
case of our knowledge of music it 1s possible to have a eee 
apprehension which becomes gradually more and more di erenti 
* sva-rilpa-cito’jnana-virodhitve tad-vedye duhkhadav ajfiana-P yasanedt 


Gandrikd@, Pp. 29. 
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ated and specially manifested with the close study of the musical 
science; but in the case of our knowledge of Brahman, the self. 
revealing intelligence, the self, this is not possible; for it is absolutely 
homogeneous, simple and differenceless—it is not possible to have 
a general and a special knowledge. It is the flash of simple self- 
revelation, absolutely without content, and so there cannot be any 
greater or lesser knowledge. For the very same reason there is no 
truth in the assertion contained in the Bhamati, that, though by a 
right understanding of the great Vedantic text “that art thou” one 
may understand one’s identity with Brahman, yet owing to the 
objections of disputants there may be doubt about Brahman which 
might justify a Brahma-enquiry. For, when the simple contentless 
pure intelligence is once known, how can there be any room for 
doubt? So, since the pure monistic interpretations of certain 
Upanisad texts are directly contradicted by ordinary experience, 
some other kinds of suitable interpretations have to be made which 
will be in consonance with our direct experience. 

The general result of all these subtle discussions is that the 
Sankara point of view (that we are all identical with Brahma, the 
self-revealing cit) is not correct; for, had it been so, this self- 
revealing must be always immediately and directly known to us, 
and hence there would have been no occasion for the Brahma- 
enquiry; for, if the Brahman or the self is always directly known to 
us, there is no need for enquiry about it. As against the Sankara 
point of view, the Madhva point of view is that the individual souls 
are never identical with Brahman: the various ordinary concepts of 
life are also real, the world is also real, and therefore no right 
knowledge can destroy these notions. If we were identical. with 
Brahman, there would be no necessity for any Brahma-enquiry; 
it is only because we are not identical with Brahman that His 
Nature is a fit subject of enquiry, because it is only by such know- 
ledge that we can qualify ourselves for receiving His favour and 
grace, and through these attain emancipation. If the self is 
identical with Brahman, then, such a self being always self-revealed, 
there is no need of enquiry for determining the meaning of the 
Brahma part (Brahma-kanda) of the Vedas, as there is for de- 
termining the meaning of the karma part (karma-kdnda) of the 
Vedas ; for the meaning of the Brahma-kanda does not depend on 

anything else for Its right comprehension (dharmavad brahma- 
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kandarthasyatmanah paraprakasyatvabhavat)}. Though such a 
Brahman is always self-revealed in our experience, yet, since by the 
realization of such a Brahman we are not in any way nearer to 
liberation (moksa), no benefit can be gained by this Brahma- 
enquiry. So the explanations of this siitra, as given by Sankara, are 
quite out of place. By Brahman is meant here the fullness of quali- 
ties (guna-piirtit), which is therefore different from jiva, which is 
felt as imperfect and deficient in qualities (apirna)?. 

Madhva also disapproves of the view of Sankara that Brahma- 
enquiry must be preceded by the distinction of eternal and non- 
eternal substances, disinclination from enjoyments of this life or of 
the other life, the sixfold means of salvation, such as self-control, 
etc., and desire for liberation. For, if we follow the Bhamaiti, and 
the eternal (mztya) and not-eternal (anitya) be understood as truth 
and falsehood, and their distinction, the right comprehension of 
Brahman, as the truth, and everything else as false (brahmaiva 
satyam anyad anrtam iti vivekah), then it may very well be objected 
that this requirement is almost the ultimate thing that can be at- 
tained—and, if this is already realized, what is the use of Brahma- 
enquiry? Or, if the self is understood as nitya and the non-self as 
anitya, then again, if this distinction is once realized, the non-self 
vanishes for good and there is no need to employ ourselves in 
discussions on the nature of Self. The explanation of the Pazica- 
padikd-vivarana is that the word nityanitya-viveka means the 
comprehension that the result of Brahma-knowledge is inde- 
structible, whereas the result of karma, etc. is destructible (dhvamsa- 
pratiyogi). But this is not justifiable either; for the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell being always non-existent (atyantabhava), 
the word “destructible” is hardly applicable to it. If it is said that 
in reality the conch-shell-silver is non-existent ( paramarthikatud- 
karena atyantabhavah), but in its manifested form it may be said 
to be destroyed (svariipena tu dhvamsah), this is not possible either; 
for no definite meaning can be attached to the word “in reality” 
(paramarthika), which is explained as being “non-contradiction” 
(abadhyatva); ‘non-contradiction ’ means “in reality”; and thus 
we have an argument in a circle (anyonyasraya). Brahma, being 


. - kd, p- 36: : : 
,, Tatbarya-ca ya-brakma-tabdena guna-pirty-abhidhayind 


apirnatvenanubhittay jivdd bhinnam prattyate. Ibid. p. 46. 
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formless (nirakara), might itself be considered as non-existent 
(atyantabhava-pratiyogitvasya nirdkare brahmany api sambhavat)). 

Again, if, as the Vivarana has it, even sense-objects (visaya) 
serve only to manifest pleasure, which is but the essence of self 
(aima-svariipa), then there is no reason why the enjoyment of sense- 
objects should be considered different from the enjoyment of 
liberation. Again, the desire for liberation is also considered as a 
necessary requirement. But whose is this desire for liberation 
(mumuksutva)? It cannot belong to the entity denoted by ego 
(aham-artha); for this entity does not remain in liberation (aham- 
arthasya muktav ananvayat). It cannot be of the pure intelligence 
(cit); for that cannot have any desire. Thus the interpretations of the 
word “‘now”’ (atha), the first word of the sitra, were objected to 
by the thinkers of the Madhva school. Their own interpretation, 
in accordance with the Bhdsya of Madhva as further elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Raghavendra Yati and others, is that the 
word atha has, on the one hand, an auspicious influence, and is also 
a name of Narayana?. The other meaning of the word atha is that 
the enquiry is possible only after the desired fitness (adhikaranan- 
taryarthah)*. But this fitness for Brahma-enquiry is somewhat 
different from that demanded by the Sankara school, the views of 
which J have already criticized from the Madhva point of view. 
Madhva and his followers dispense with the -qualifications of 
nityanitya-vastu-viveka, and they also hold that desire for liberation 
must be illogical, if one follows the interpretation of Sankara, which 
identifies jiva and Brahman. The mere desire for liberation is not 
enough either; for the sutras themselves deny the right of Brahma- 
enquiry to the Sudras*. So, though any one filled with the. desire 
for liberation may engage himself in Brahma-enquiry, this ought pro- 
perly to be done only by those who have studied the Upanisads with 
devotion, and who also possess the proper moral qualities of self- 
control, etc. and are disinclined to ordinary mundane enjoyments’. 

1 Tatparya-candrika, p. 69. 

* evam ca atha-sabdo mangalartha iti bhasyasya atha-sabdo vighnotsarana-sa- 
dhdranakaram dtmakananustheya-visnu-smaranathasabdoccadranariipa-mangala- 
prayojanakah prasastariipdnanustheya-riipa-visnu-abhidhayakas ca %ti artha- 
dvayam drastavyam. Ibid. p. 77, The same view is also expressed in the 
Pattwacpradipa; a commentary on Madhva’s Bhasya by Trivikrama Panditacary® 

Anubhasya. . * Brahma-siitra, 1. 3. 34-8. 
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The word “therefore” (atah) in the siitra means “through the 
grace OF kindness of the Lord Visnu”’; for without His grace the 
bondage of the world, which is real, cannot be broken or liberation 
attained. Jaya-tirtha in his Nya@ya-sudha on the Anuvyakhyana of 
Madhva here anticipates an objection, viz., since liberation can be 
attained in the natural course through right knowledge, as explained 
by Sankara and his followers on the one hand and the Nydya-sitra 
on the other, what is the usefulness of the intervention of Igvara 
for producing liberation? All sorrow is due to the darkness of 
ignorance, and, once there is the light of knowledge, this darkness . 
is removed, and it cannot therefore wait for the grace of any 
supposed Lord?. The simplest answer to such an objection, as 
given in the Nydya-sudha, is that, the bondage being real, mere 
knowledge is not sufficient to remove it. The value of knowledge 
consists in this, that its acquirement pleases the Lord and He; 
being pleased, favours us by His grace so as to remove the 
bondage®. | 

The word ‘‘Brahman” (which according to Sankara is derived 
from the root brhati-, “to exceed” (atifayana), and means eternity, 
purity and intelligence) means according to the Madhva school the 
person in whom there is the fullness of qualities (brhanto hy asmin 
gunah). The argument that acceptance of the difference of Brahman 
and the souls would make Brahman limited is not sound; for the 
objects of the. world are not considered to be identical with 
Brahman nor yet as limiting the infinitude of Brahman; and the 
same sort of answer can serve in accepting the infinitude of Brahman 
as well as in accepting His difference from the souls*. The infinitude 
of Brahman should not therefore be considered only in the negative 


1 tathd ca jiana-svabhava-labhyayant muktau kin isvara-prasadena; na hi 
andhakdra-nibandhana-duhkha-nivyttaye pradipam upadadanah kasyacit prabhoh 


rasadam apeksante. Nyaya-sudha, P- 18. : 
a 2 The Re ane eae aURE says that the letter a means Visnu, and atah there- 


fore means through the grace of Visnu: akara-vacyad wisnos tat-prasddat, Pp. 4. 
The Bhamati, however, following Sankara, explains the word atah as meaning 
“since the Vedas themselves say that the fruits of sacrifices are short-lived, 
whereas the fruits of Brahma-knowledge are indestructible and eternal”. So that 
through the Vedas we have disinclination from mundane and heavenly joys 
(ihamutra-phala-bhoga-viragaly), and these through Brahma-enquiry. But the 
Candrikd points out that such a connection with wairagy'a, as signified by atah, 
is remote and, moreover, the connection with wairdgya was already expressed 


by the word atha. 
3. Tatparya-ttkd, pp- 89-93: 
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way, as not being limited by difference, but as being fullness in 
time, space and qualities; for otherwise even the Buddhist momen- 
tary knowledge would have to be considered as equal to Brahman, 
since it is limited neither by time nor by space?. 

Coming to the formation of the compound Brahma-enquiry 
(brahma-jyniasa), the Candrika points out that neither Sankara nor 
his followers are justified in explaining Brahman as being in the 
objective case with reference to the verb implied in “enquiry” 
(j4nasa); for Brahma—being pure and absolute intelligence, open 
only to direct intuition—cannot he the fit object of any enquiry 
which involves discussions and arguments*. But, of course, in the 
Madhva view there cannot be any objection to Brahma being taken 
as the object of enquiry. According to both the Nydya-sudha and 
the Tatparya-candrika the word “enquiry” (jijfdsa@) in Brahma- 
enquiry (brahma-yjijfidsa) means directly (rudhi) argumentative 
reasoning (manana) and not desire to know, as the followers of 
Sankara would suggest®. The object of Brahma-enquiry involving 
reasoned discussions is the determination of the nature of Brahman, 
whether He possesses the full perception of all qualities, or has only 
some qualities, or whether He has no qualities at all4. 

Not only did the followers of Madhva try to refute almost ali the 
points of the interpretation of this sara by Sankara and his fol- 
lowers, but Madhva in his Anuvyakhyana, as interpreted in the 
Nydya-sudha and Nydya-sudha-parimala, raised many other im- 
portant points for consideration, which seem to strike the position 
of Sankara at its very root. A detailed enumeration of these dis- 
-Cussions cannot be given within the scope of a single chapter 
like the present; and I can refer to some only of the important 
points. Thus the very possibility of illusion, as described by 
Satkara, is challenged by Jaya-tirtha, followin g the Anuvyakhyana. 

: bauddhabhimata-ksanika-vijftanader api vastutah kalady abhavena apari- 
cchinnatva-prasangac ca; tasmad desatah kdalataé caiva gunatas capi piirnata 
brakmata, na tu bhedasya rahityam brahmatesyate. ‘Tatparya-ttkd, p. 94. 2 

para-pakse vicara-janya-jnana-karmano brahmano vicara-karmatudyogat, 
COREG Phala-vyapyatva-niyamdac ca. Ibid. p. 95. 
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He says that the individual is by nature free in himself in all his 
works and enjoyments, and is dependent only on God. That such 
an individual should feel at any time that he was being determined 
‘by some other agent is certainly due to ignorance (avidya)}. 
Ignorance, so far as it may be said to be existent as such in the 
self, has real being (avidydadikam ca svaritpendtma-sambandhitvena 
sad eva). So the intellect (buddhi), the senses, the body and external 
sense-objects (visaya) are really existent in themselves under.the 
control of God; but, when through ignorance they are conceived 
as parts of my self, there is error and illusion (avidyddi-vasad 
atmiyatayad adhyasyante). The error does not consist in their not 
having any existence; on the contrary, they are truly existent enti- 
ties, and sorrow is one of their characteristics. The error consists 
in the fact that what belongs distinctly to them is considered as 
belonging to an individual self. When through ignorance such a 
false identification takes place, the individual thinks himself to be 
under their influence and seems to suffer the changes which actually 
belong to them; and, being thus subject to passions and antipathy, 
suffers rebirth and cannot get himself absolutely released except 
by the worship of God. Those who believe in the maya doctrine, 
like Sankara and his followers, however, hold that the sorrow does 
not exist in itself and is false in its very nature (dukkhaddikam 
svariipenapi mithya). Sankara says that we falsely identify the self 
with the non-self in various ways; that may be true, but how does 
that fact prove that non-self is false? It may have real existence and 
yet there may be its false identification with the self through 
ignorance. If the very fact that this non-self is being falsely identified 
with the self renders it false, then the false identification, on the 
other side, of the self with the non-self ought to prove that the self 
also is false2. As the selves, which are bound, are real, so the sense- 
objects, etc., which bind them, are also real; their false identifica- 
tion through ignorance is the chain of bondage, and this also is 


1 tasya parayattatvavabhaso’vidya-nimittako bhramah. Nydya-sudha, p. 26. 
2 atrahi pramdtr-pramaya-prameya -kartr-karma-karya-bhoktr-bhoga-laksana- 
vyavahara-trayasy4 garirendriyadisu aham-mamadhy asa-puralisaratua-pradar- 
Sanena vyavahara-karya-lingakam Seer vyavaharanyathanupapattir va 
adhyase pramanam uktam. 7a canenantal kar aua-sartrendriya-visayanam tad- 
dharmanam duhkhadinam ca mithyatvarn sidhyatt suariipa-satam api taddtmya- 
tatsambandhitvabhyam aroperatua ee Scape on dropitatvamatrena 
mithydtuam; @tmano'pt antahtkaranaaisu aropita yatua Fa 
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real, and can be removed only through knowledge by the grace 
of God. 

The idea suggested by the Sankara school, that the notion of an 
individual as free agent or as one enjoying his experiences is in- 
herent in the ego (aham-kdra), and is simply associated with the 
self, is also incorrect; for the notion of ego (aham-kdra) really 
belongs to the self and it is present as such even during deep sleep 
(susupti), when nothing else shines forth excepting the self, and we 
know that the experience of this state is “I sleep happily”. This 
notion “I,” or the ego, therefore belongs to the self?. 

If everything is false, then the very scriptures by which Sankara 
would seek to prove it would be false. The answer to such an 
objection, as given by Sankarites, is that even that which is false 
may serve to show its own falsehood and the truth of something 
else, just as in the case of acquired perception, e.g. in the case of 
surabhi-candana, “fragrant sandal,” the sense of sight may reveal 
the smell as well as the colour. But the counter-reply to this answer 
naturally raises the question whether the false scriptures or other 
proofs are really existent or not; if they are, then unqualified 

monism fails; for their existence would necessarily mean dualism. 
If, on the other hand, they do not exist at all, then they cannot prove 
anything. The answer of Sankara, that even the false can prove the 
true, just as a line (a unit) by the side of zeros might signify various 
numbers, is incorrect; for the line is like the alphabet signs in a word 
and like them can recall the number for which it js conventionally 
accepted (saviketita), and is therefore not false (rekhapi varne padam- 
iva arthe sanketite tam smarayatiti no kimcid atra mithyd asti)?. 
Nor can it be maintained that the bondage of sorrow, etc. is not 
real; for it is felt to be so through the direct testimony of the 
experience of the spirit (saksin)3. Its unreality or falsehood cannot 
be proved by the opponent; for with him truth is differenceless 
(mrvzsesa): but any attempt to prove: anything involves duality 


between that which is to be proved and that whereby it is to be 
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proved, and that a differenceless entity may be the proof cannot be 
established by the differenceless entity itself; for this would involve 
a vicious circle. If the world were false, then all proofs whereby 
this could be established would also by the same'statement be false; 
and how then could the statement itself be proved? 

As has just been said, the opponents, since they also enter into 
discussions, must admit the validity of the means of proof (pramana 
or vyavahrti); for without these there cannot be any discussion 
(katha); and, if the proofs are admitted as valid, then what is proved 
by them as valid (prameya or vydvahdrika) is also valid}. In this 
connection Jaya-tirtha raises the points contained in the preliminary 
part of the Khandana-khanda-khadya of Sriharsa, where he says 
that it is, of course, true that no discussions are preceded by an 
open non-acceptance of the reality of logical proofs, but neither is 
it necessary to accept the validity of any proof before beginning any 
discussion. Those who begin any discussion do so without any 
previous forethought on the subject; they simply do not pay any 
attention to the ultimate existence or non-existence of all proofs, 
but simply begin a discussion as if such a question did not need 
any enquiry at the time”. In a discussion what is necessary is the 
temporary agreement (samaya-bandha) or the acceptance for the 
purpose of the discussion of certain canons of argument and proofs; 
for that alone is sufficient for it. It is not necessary in these cases 
that one should go into the very nature of the validity or invalidity, 
existence or non-existence of the proofs themselves*. So even 
without accepting the ultimate existence and validity of the 
pramdanas it is possible to carry on a discussion, simply through a 
temporary mutual acceptance of them as if they did exist and were 
valid. So it is wrong to say that those who do not believe in their 
existence cannot legitimately enter into a proper discussion. After 
referring to the above method of safeguarding the interests of the~ 
upholders of the mayd doctrine, Jaya-tirtha says that, whatever may 
be mutual agreement in a discussion, it remains an undeniable fact 


1 1 ravahara-visayo duhkhads. Ibid. p. 31. ; See 
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that, if the proofs do not exist, nothing at all can be proved by such 
non-existing entities. Either the pramdnas exist or they do not: 
there is no middle course. If they are not admitted to be existent, 
they cannot prove anything. You cannot say that you will be 
indifferent with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
pramanas and still-carry on a discussion merely as a passive 
debater; for our very form of thought is such that they have either 
to be admitted as existent or not. You cannot continue to suspend 
your judgment regarding their existence or non-existence and still 
deal with them in carrying a discussion!. You may not have 
thought of it before starting the discussion; but, when you are 
carrying on a discussion, the position is such that it is easy to raise 
the point, and then you are bound to admit it or to give up the 
discussion. Dealing with the pramanas by mutual agreement 
necessarily means a previous admission of their existence?. 

The Sankarites generally speak of three kinds of being, real 
(paramarthika), apparent (vyavaharika) and illusory (pratibhasika). 
This apparent being of world-appearance (jagat-praparica) is neither 
existent nor non-existent (sad-asad-vilaksana). The scriptures call 
this false, because it is not existent; and yet, since it is not absolutely 
non-existent, the proofs, etc. which are held within its conception 
can demonstrate its own falsehood and the absolute character of the 
real*. Such a supposition would indeed seem to have some force, 
if it could be proved that the world-appearance is neither existent 
_ for non-existent; which cannot be done, since non-existence is 
nothing but the simple negation of existence (tasya sattvabhavavya 
tirekat). So that which is different from existent must be non- 
existent, and that which is different from non-existent must be 
existent; there is no middle way. Even the scriptures do not 
maintain that the world-appearance has a character which is 
different from what is existent and what is non-existent (sad-asad- 
vilaksana). | 

With regard to the question what may be the meaning of the 
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phrase “different from existents”’ (sad-vilaksana), after suggesting 
numerous meanings and their refutations, Jaya-tirtha suggests an 
alternative interpretation, that the phrase might mean “difference 
(vailaksanya) from existence in general (sattd-samanya)’’. But surely 
this cannot be accepted by the opponent; for the acceptance of one 
general existence would imply the acceptance of different existents, 
from which the abstraction can be made!. This cannot be accepted 
by a Sankarite, and, as for himself, he does not accept any general 
existence apart from the individual existents (dravyady-atirikia- 
sattva-sdmanyasyaiva anangikdrat). The Sankarites say that the 
indefinable nature of this world-appearance is apparent from the 
fact that it is ultimately destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible is admitted even by the 
Madhvas. To this objection Jaya-tirtha replies that, when the 
Madhvas say that the world is destroyed by the Lord, it is in the 
same sense in which a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a heavy 
club2. But even such a destruction, in our view, is not possible 
with regard to prakyti; and this destruction is entirely different 
from what a Sankarite would understand by the cessation (badha) 
through knowledge (jfiana). For that, as Prakasatman writes in his 
Vivarana, means that the nescience (ajfdana) ceases with all its 
effects through knowledge (ajfanasya sva-karyena vartamanena 
pravilinena va saha jfanena nivrttir badhah). Cessation (badha), 
according to the Madhvas, proceeds through right knowledge 
(samyag-jnana) regarding something about which there was a 
different knowledge (anyatha-jndna). The existence of any such 
category as ‘‘different-from-existent and non-existent” (sad- 
asad-vilaksana) cannot be defined as corresponding to that which 
ceases through right knowledge; only that which you falsely know 
about anything can cease through right knowledge: the example of 
conch-shell-silver does not prove anything; for we do not admit 
that there is anything like conch-shell-silver which existed and was 
destroyed through right knowledge, since in fact it never existed at 
all. Not only in the case of conch-shell-silver, but in the case of the 
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akasa, etc., too, the assertion that it is sad-asad-vilaksaua is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing differently from 
what it is (anyatha-vyjnanam eva bhrantih). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyathd-vijnidna or anyatha-khyati, and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanatva or jridna-nivartyatva (possi- 
bility of being removed by knowledge); for it does not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
(pratitz) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per- 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 

yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksana, i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is!. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked whether 
the sentence “There are horns on the head of the man” conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non- 
existent, but only that it is indefinable (anirvacaniya); for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
Shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean - indefinable”’; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asat, would 
be definable*. Not only can the non-existent be the object of know- 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 


when it is said “‘the jug is being produced, ghato jayate,’’ this refers 
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to the non-existent jug, as being the subject of the verb “to be 
produced, ja@yate’’; for it will be shown later that Sankara’s theory 
of the previous or simultaneous existence of effects, even before the 
causal operation (sat-karya-vada), is false. Therefore, since the non- 
existent may be known, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it 7s denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent (aparoksataya 
sattvena ca); as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what is perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
following may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shell- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable (anirvacantya), have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver (edam- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sankarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so (atasmumis tad iti pratyaya itt). 
This is not, of course, anyatha-khyatt (a different appearance from 
the real); for the basis of the illusion (adhisthana, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) is not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silvery or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrsta-riipa) ; but the illusory appearance (adhyasta) is false both 
in itself (svaripa) and also as associated with the object before the 
observer; this is admitted by the holders of the maya doctrine. The 
holders of the anyatha-khyate view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identity 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are false 1. 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate 
(aparoksa), as is well known to experienc®, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it (sattvena- 


pratitau pravrityanupapattes ca). Until the illusion is broken this 


association of the non-existent silver with the “ this”? does not differ 


in the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association (anyathatvam yady asat syat), as the eee hold : but 
it is difficult to understand what they can mean by such an objec- 


1¢_eyadsbhe: : a ubhayor api samsrsta-rilpenaiva 
1 anyathd-khydti-vadibhsr adhisthanarony 2, os yor ap fa-rup 


e e e 8. 
asativam svaripena tu sattvant tty ang Pp. 5 
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tion; for such an association of silver with the conch-shell cannot be 
real (sat), since, if it was so, why should it appear only in the case of 
illusions (bhrantz), where the first perception is contradicted, as in 
» this is not silver”? Again, those who think that in the case of 
illusion the silver is indefinable (anirvacaniya) may be asked what 
is the nature of that which appears as indefinable. Does it appear 
as non-existent or as illusory? It cannot be so; for then no one 
would trouble about it and try to pick it up, knowing it to be non- 
existent or illusory. So it has to be admitted that it appears as 
existent. This agrees with our experience of the illusion (‘this 
silver”), The mere notion of silver is not enough to draw us 
towards it, apart from our notion of it as existing. But this has no 
real existence, since then it cannot be indefinable; if this is non- 
existent, then it has to be admitted that the non-existent appears in 
immediate perceptual experience and as-endowed with existence. 


The opponents however may point out that this is not a right - 


analysis of the situation as they understand it. For in their view the 
true “this” in the conch-shell and its association with silver is as 
indefinable as the indefinable silver itself, and so the silver in the 
appearance of silver is indefinable, and so their mutual connection 
also is indefinable. It is the reality in the conch-shell that becomes 
indéfinably associated with the silver. The answer to this is that 
such a view is open to the Serious defect of what is known as the 
vicious infinite (anavastha). For, when it is said that the mutual 
association (samsarga) of ‘‘thisness” and “silverness’”’ and the 
association of the reality of the conch-shell with the silver are both 
indefinable, it may be asked what exactly is meant by calling them 
indefinable. It is not of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience (vyavahkarika); for the illusory silver is not of any ordinary 
use. If it is illusory (pratibhasika), does it appear to be so or does 
it appear as if it was of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience? If it did appear as illusory, no one would be deluded by 
it, when he knows it to be illusory, and he would not trouble to: 
Stoop down to pick it up. If it did appear as if it was of the nature 


of ordinary phenomenal experien 
for then it could not be illusory. If j 


to be so, then the old point, th 
immediate perception aS existent, has to be admitted. If this 
appearance of silver as being of the nature of an object of ordinary 
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phenomenal experience is itself considered as being indefinable, 
then the same sorts of questions may again be asked about it, and 
the series will be infinite; this would be a truc case of a vicious 
infinite, and not like the harmless infinite of the seed and the shoot; 
for here, unless the previous series is satisfactorily taken as giving 
a definite solution, the succeeding series cannot be solved, and that 
again depends in a similar way on another, and that on another and 
so on, and so no solution is possible at any stage!. Therefore the old 
view that even the unreal and the non-existent may appear as the 
real and the existent has to be accepted; and the world-appearance 
should not be considered as indefinable (anirvacaniya). 


Interpretation of Brahma-sitra 1. 1. 2. 


The literal translation of the second siltra, janmady asya yatah, 
is ‘‘from which production, etc., of this”. The purport of Sankara’s 
commentary on this siitra may briefly be stated as follows: ‘‘Produc- 
tion, etc.”’ means production, existence and destruction. Produc- 
tion, existence and destruction of this world-appearance, which is 
SO great, so orderly and so diversified, 1s from that ultimate cause, 
God (Isvara); and neither the paramanus nor the inanimate prakrti 
can be its cause. This rule is not intended to stand as an inference 
in favour of the existence of God, but is merely the description of 
the purport of the Upanisad texts on the nature of Brahman?; for 
the ultimate grasp of the nature of Brahman, which is beyond the 
range of our sense-organs, can only come through the right com- 
prehension of the meaning of Upanisad texts. 

Jaya-tirtha, in commenting on the Bhasya of Madhva and the 
Anuvyakhyana, follows Madhva in explaining this sittra as a 
definition (Jaksana) of Brahman, intended to differentiate Him from 
beings of His class, viz., the souls (jiva), and inanimate objects, 
which belong to a different class. The idea is that that from which 
the production, etc., of the world takes place is Brahman, and there 
are important sruti texts which say that the world was produced 
from Brahman3. It has already been pointed out that by “pro- 

* Nydya-sudha, p. §9. 
= * Janmadi-sitran ndnumanopanyasarth 
> ao refers to another interpretation of the siitra as janma Gdyasya 


tranyagarbhasya yatas tad brahina. The Titparya-candrika Geena: the Rents 
of view raised in the Nydya-sudha and elsewhere with regard to the meaning o 


am kim tarhi vedanta-vakya-pradar- 
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duced, etc.” in the suira Sankara understood production (srsti), 
existence (sthiti) and destruction (laya or bhariga), and he there 
reconciled the six stages of existent things (bkava-vika) referred to 
by Yaska in the Nirukta, such as being produced, to continue to 
exist, to grow, to change, to decay and to be destroyed, as being 
‘ncluded within the three stages referred to by him; for growth and 
change are included within production (janma), and decay is in- 
cluded within destruction. Madhva, however, includes eight 
different categories in the term ‘‘production, etc.”; these with him 
are production (srstt), existence (sthiti), destruction (samhara), 
control (niyama), knowledge (jfiana), ignorance (ajnana), bondage 
(bandha) and release (moksa)?. The existence of all these qualities 
implies the fullness of qualities signified by the name Brahman. 
That single being in whom all the above-mentioned eightfold 
qualities exist is called Brahman. 

Generally two kinds of definitions are distinguished from each 
other, viz., essential (svariipa-laksana) and accidental (tatastha- 
laksana). Prakagatman, the writer of the Panca-padika-vivarana, 
speaks of this definition of Brahman as being of the latter type, since 
it is only in association with maya that Brahman can be said to be 
the cause of the production, etc., of the world-appearance. In itself 


Brahman as referred to by the word yatah. Brha, a constituent of the word 
brahman, has several technical meanings (radhi), such as jate (class-notion), j!v4, 
Kamaldasuna or Brahma. But the word is not used here in its technical sense, but 
in the etymological sense, which signifies the entity in which there is a fullness 
of qualities; for it is only in this sense that the Upanisad texts alluded to 17 
connection with this stra and the previous one become significant. Again, on 
the basis of other texts, which speak of Him (from which everything is produced) 
as lying in the ocean, Brahman here means Visnu (as in the Samakhya-srult, 
dyavaprthiwt param mama yonir apsu antah samudre), because it is only 10 Him 
that there is the fullness of all qualities. This characteristic would not apply t0 
any of the other technical (ridhi) senses, such as jati or jiva; and so it is that, 
though the radhi sense is strongez than the etymological sense (yaugika), yet the 
latter has preference here: brahma-Sabdasya jive ridhatve’ pt badhaka-sadbhavat 
tad brahma ttt sruty-uktam brahma visnur eva (Tattva-prakasika). It may also °f 
added that, according to the Tattva-prakasikad, Tatparya-candrika and othe 
_ Madhva works, it is held that, though ordinarily brahma has the technical sens¢ 
of jiva, yet with scholars the word always has the technical meaning of Visnu: 
Thus a distinction 1s drawn between the ordinary technical sense (right) and the 
technical sense with scholars (vidvad-ridhi), and preference is given to the latter: 
vidusam brahma-sabdena visnu-vyakti-pratitel (Tatparya-candrikd, Pp. 120). . 

1 Anubhasya of Madhva or Brahma-siitra, 1. 1. 2 Madhva quotes for his 
authority a passage from the Skanda-purdana: ? . 2. 

ulbatti-sthiti-samhara-niyatir jnanam aortih 
indha-moksam ca purusad yasmat sa harir ekardt. 


_——————— TT 
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it is of the nature of pure bliss (@nanda), which is also identical in 
its nature with pure knowledge+. Madhva and his followers, how- 
ever, consider the characteristics mentioned in the sitra as essential 
and do not think that the essences of dnanda and jiva are in any 
sense anything else but qualities, in which case they would not be 
essences identical with Brahman, as would be required by what may 
be called a svariipa-laksana; for dnandais as much a characteristic as 
any other characteristic is, and, if adnanda could be regarded as a 
defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the 
world might also be regarded as a defining essence?. If His being 
the cause involves qualities unessential to Himself, then in His 
purity He could neither be dnanda, whether as a class notion, as 
a desirable feeling (anukiila-vedana), as being the dearest one 
(parama-premdspada), or as being opposed to sorrow, for, if these 
be the nature of dnanda, it must by its very nature be associated 
with inessential traits (sopadhikatvat). So knowledge also must 
express something and must therefore by its very nature be con- 
nected with something outside of itself (artha-prakdsatmakatvena 
sopadhikam eva); for knowledge is inseparably connected with the 
knower and the known (jianasya jiatr-jiteya-sapeksatodt). It has 
been urged in the Pajica-padika-vivarana that the knowledge which 
forms the essential defining characteristic of Brahman is all- 
illuminating revelation which is not in any way conditioned by its 
being dependent on, Or its being inseparably connected with, . 
objects. But the fact that +t can reveal everything implies posses- 
sion of power, and this power is necessarily connected with the 
object with reference to which it is effective. Moreover, if any 
power can be considered as being an essential defining charac- 
teristic, then the power of producing the world and of affecting 1t 


in other ways (as referred to in the siitra) might also be considered 
as an essential defining characteristic’. The objection, that the 
cannot be expressed by a reference to 


essence (svariipa) of anything 
Sue other than itself, 1s not valid; for a thing wholly unrelated 


1 Parica-padika-vivarana, PP- 222-3- 
Enid ai 4 : laksanam astu. 
2 Gnandam laksanam ttt cet tarhi jagat-karanan *Tatparya-candrikd, p. 140. 
3 anena sarvajna-sabdena sarvavabhasa- sonia tee adityadi- 
—e : -J}2 sd brahma-svarupa-t¢ : 
prakasavad avisayopadhikam vy nGndn ae Paiica-padikd-vivarana, p. 210. 
‘ samarthyasya fakti-rupatvad, utgay ara eae euithar p ae e 
samarthyasyaiva svaraipa-laksanatvopapattes Cas Ee 
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to, and devoid of all reference to, any other thing cannot be known 
(svariipasya sva-vedyatvat). It is further held by the opponents that 
an accidental defining characteristic like that of the Brahman being 
the cause of the world (tatastha-laksana)—as, for example, indi- 
cating a house by a temporary association, as that of a crow sitting 
on the roof of it—is not an inherent and intrinsic characteristic 
(ananvayi), whereas an essential characteristic like dnanda is an 
inherent and intrinsic constituent (kdryanvayi) of the thing. But 
such an objection cannot rule out the causality, etc., of Brahman as 
being inessential; for we want to know Brahman in its essence as the 
cause or k@rana of the world, as much as by any other characteristic. 
The essential feature of Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
ultimate cause of production, etc., and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as Granda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc., are coextensive with the 
essence of Brahman. It is indeed surprising, says Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the Sankarites should enter into any long discussion with regard to 
the distinction of essential and accidental definitions; for all defini- 
tions mean the making known of object by its distinctive charac- 
teristics such as are well known}. But, as the Sankarites believe in 
absolutely unqualified Brahman, how do they undertake to define 
it? All definitions must proceed through the means of known 
qualities’. Whether a definition (Jaksana) be svaripa or tatastha, 
it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive characteristic 
qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no qualities, it 
cannot be defined at all. . 

Ramanuja in his interpretation of this sitra asserted that the 
characteristic qualities and powers of Brahman referred to in the 
_ Sittra belong to Brahman as He is immanent: but the Upanisads also 

define Him in His essential characteristic features, as transcendent, 
by speaking of Him as being truth, knowledge, the infinite (satyam 
jnanam anantam brahma); and this distinguishes Him from the 
souls and inanimate objects, which also are.held within Him. But 
Vyasa-tirtha points out that Madhva has by implication denied this 
in his Anuvyakhyana, where he distinctly asserted the causality of 


- : 
prasiddhasya asadhdrana-dharmasya Iq ‘ Te ymo 
hi lekroncn parikirtyate. Tatparya-candrika, na ao oe geeeparaea a? 
- 140, 143. 
pena a va fatastham va laksanam bhedakam matam 
JOSE WBN at tac-cadvaiti-mate katham. Ibid. p. 143. 
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Brahman as its own intrinsic constitutive definition!. Vyasa-tirtha 
says that in defence of the Ramanuja point of view it may be urged 
that, as a special form of a jug would differentiate it from all other 
things, yet its possession of smell constitutes its nature as earth, 
so, though causality, etc., differentiate Brahman from others, yet it 
is His nature as truth, knowledge and infinite that really dif- 
ferentiates Him from souls and inanimate objects. But Vyasa-tirtha 
contends that this is wrong, since the special form of a jug dif- 
ferentiates it from cloth, etc., and not from earth; an earthen jug 
is itself earth; but the special form which distinguishes an earthen 
jug from other objects (such as cloth, etc.) also by that very fact 
shows that it belongs to a class different from them. Here also the 
causality which differentiates Brahman from souls, etc., also shows 
that He is different in nature from them. So the fact that Brahman 
is the ultimate cause of production, etc., constitutes its essential 
defining characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these 
qualities, but in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession 
forms His defining characteristic (ananta-guna-sativam eva 
brahmano laksanam)?. 3 

The two principal Vedanta texts by which the Sankarites seek 
to establish their theory of absolute monism (advaita) are “‘that art 
thou” (tat tvam asi) and “Brahma is truth, knowledge, infinite” 
(satyam jfianam anantam brahma). Now Madhva urges that, since 
these may also be otherwise interpreted directly (mukhyartha) on 
the basis of difference, it is not proper to explain them on the basis 
of non-difference with an indirect and distant meaning (/aksana)°. 
The Nydya-sudhd points out that with the monistic interpretation 
the difficulty arises, how to identify the qualityless (nirguna) with 
the qualified (saguna), as in the case of the souls; the qualityless i 
indeterminable by itself (mvguna syatva niripayttum asakyatvat)*. 
If this nirguna brahma were entirely different from the saguna 
Brahma or Ivara acknowledged by the Sankarites, then there would 
be a duality; if the relation is held to be indefinable (anirvacaniya), 


1 asyodbhavadi-hetutvam saksad eva sva-laksanam. ODN: 

* Nydya-sudhd, p. 107. 

* bhedenaiva tu mukhyartha-sam 

nanu abhedam upaddya sttra- 
mukhya-urttir na iti sandihyate; vay 
Nyaya-sudha, p. 101. 

“ Ibid. p. 102. 


bhave laksanam kutalt. Anuvyakhyana, p. S- 
laksanam va asrayantya-bhedam upadaya 
am iu briimah, duttiya eva paksah sreyan. 
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then the criticisms against the indefinable suggested in the first 
sutra apply to it. If, however, it is urged that the unity or 
identity referred to in the above passages is with regard to the 
Brahman as pure self-revealing intelligence and the same element 


‘as forming the principal reality of jiva, then it becomes difficult to | 


understand how the Upanisads can have the presumption of re- 
vealing the self-revealing intelligence?. Moreover, it may be 
objected that, if the Brahman is nothing else but pure intelligence, 
then its “unity” with jiva as taught by the Upanisads, being 
different from Brahman, is false; for “‘unity”’ is not pure intelligence, 
and, if unity is false, then duality becomes true. If the “ unity”’ was 
identical with pure intelligence, then with the self-shining of pure 
intelligence there would. be the self-shining of “unity” too, and 
even for expressing the “‘unity”’ it would not be necessary to take 
the help of the Upanisads or of anything else. 

Another question of importance arises in connection with the 
attribution of the epithets “‘truth,” ‘“‘knowledge,”’ ‘‘infinite”’ to 
Brahman. Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities are attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many qualities, 
truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have different connotations 
and are not synonymous? Pure intelligence (cattanya) is one, but 


these epithets are many. How can we conceive the one caztanya to . 


coexist in itself with the many attributes which are said to belong 
to it? How is the plurality of these attributes to be implied in the 
unity of the one’? To this the answer that Madhva gives in his 
Anuvyakhyana, which is further explained by Jaya-tirtha, is that it 
has to be admitted that in the unity of Brahman there is some special 
virtue (atisaya) which.represents difference and serves its purpos¢: 
there is no other way of solving the difficulty, and this 1s the only 
solution left (gaty-antarabhavad arthapattya). This special virtue, 
which serves to hold and reconcile plurality without sacrificing its 


1 In such Upanisad passages as sdkst cet kevalo nirgunag ca (Svet. Vi. 11) the 
word mirguna, “ qualityless,” could be given a modified meaning, in view © the 
fact that the strict direct meaning is not possible even in the context of the 
sentence; for in the very passage itself the brahman is said to be not only mirgut?, 
but saksi (direct perceiver) also, and this is evidently a guna. It is not possible 
to attribute a guna and to call it mizguna at the same time. ‘Nyaya- sudhd, p- 102: 

2 svaprakasa-cattanyatmakam ca Sastra-pratipadyam ceti vyahatam. 

* cattanyam ekam satyatva re cace i Ibid. p. 103: - 
Redakivaie casas 2: ee srekan ttt samkhyda-vailaksanyam ityadt 
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unity, is called by the Madhvas visesa; this visesa exists not only in 
Brahman, but in all other things. Thus, for example, a cloth is not 
different from its whiteness, since both of them form one indis- 
soluble whole. So it has to be admitted that there is in cloth such 
a special virtue, a visesa, by which it remains one with itself and yet 
shows the plurality of qualities with which it is sure to form a whole. 
These visesas are infinite in number in the infinite number of 
objects, though there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of these 
visesas. Each whole or unity may be said to possess as many 
visesas as there are qualities through which it expresses itself, and 
each of these wisesas is different from the others according to the 
difference of the quality with which it is associated; but these 
visesas are not considered as requiring other wisesas for their con- 
nection with the thing, and so there is no vicious infinite (ana- 
vastha). So there is not only one wsesa in each thing, but there are 
as many visesas as there are different qualities unified with it?. 

The result attained by the first two siltras, then, is that Brahman, 
as defined by the second sila, is. the object of enquiry for those 
who seek release. | 


Interpretation of Brahma-sutra I. I. 3~4- 


Sankara gives two interpretations of this siitra, sastra-yonttvat 
(“because of its being scripture-cause”), expounding the com- 
pound “‘scripture-cause ~ in two ways, first, as “the cause of the 
scriptures,” secondly as ‘that of which the scripture is the cause or 
source of revelation or pramana.” The force of the first meaning is 
that Brahman is omniscient not only as being the cause of the pro- 
duction, etc., of the world, but also as being the cause of the 
revelation of the Vedas, since no one but an omniscient being could 
be the source of the Vedas, which are the greatest repository of 
knowledge unfathomable by human intellect. The second meaning 
suggests that it is the Vedas only which can prove to us that Brahman 
is the cause of the production, etc., of the world?. 


1 tepy ukta-laksana-vises@ asesato’pt vastus pratyekam anantah santy ato 

nokta-dosavakasah; ananta ne Ne yatra yavanto vyavahdrds tatra 
Z loca iff jnatavyam. td. p. 100. 

rates ati UE ete connection that the Madhvas were more or less forced 
to ane a of accepting the visesas, as they could not:accept the samavdya 
relation of the Nydya-vatsesiha, which is r ejected by the Brahma-sitras. 

2 ¢astrad eva pramanay jagato janmdadi-karanam brahma adhigamyate. 

Bhasya of Sankara, 1..1. 3. 
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The Madhvas accept the second meaning and object to the 
first, on the ground that His being the source of the Vedas does not 
in any way add anything to His omniscience beyond what was 
implied in His being the cause of the production, etc., of the world, 
as described in the first strat. The commentators on Madhva’s 
Bhasya and Anuvyakhyana, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and others, 
following Madhva’s explicit statements, argue in detail that the 
word “‘scripture” (sdstra) in the sutra means the Vedas Rk, 
Saman, Yajus and Atharva, and not the Saiva dgamas, which hold 
that Siva is the cause of the production, etc., of the world?. The 
Madhva commentators try to emphasize the fact that inference by 
itself is helpless to prove Brahman to be the cause of the production, 
etc., of the world. : 3 

Siitra 1.1.4. Sankara here supposes a mimdmsd objection that 
the Vedas cannot have for their purport the establishing of Brahman, 


since they are always interested in orders and prohibitions with - 


reference to some kind of action. He refutes it by saying that a 
proper textual study of the Upanisads shows that their principal 
purport is the establishing of pure Brahman, and that it has no con- 
nection whatever with the performance of any action. 

Madhva holds that this sitra (tat tu samanvayat, ‘“‘that however 
through proper relationing”) means that it is intended to indicate 
that all the scriptures (sastra) agree in holding Visnu as Brahman 
_and the ultimate cause, and not Siva or any other gods, as held by 


1 katham ca ananta-paddrthakasya prapancasya kartritvena na sphujam 
tad-eka-desa-veda-karanatvena sphutibhavisyati sarvajnam. Jaya-tirtha further 
argues that there is no such concomitance whereby from the authorship of the 
Vedas omniscience can be inferred. Again, if the authorship of the Vedas means 
the literary composition representing facts known by sense experience OF 
inference, it must be admitted that the Vedas have bee1 composed like any other 
ordinary book (pauruseya); and, if the authorship means only utterance like that 
by a teacher, that may not mean even a thorough knowledge of the contents ° 
the Vedas. Nydaya-sudhd, pp. 111, 112. 

* The other scriptures which the Madhvas admitted as authoritative are the 


Pancaratra, Mahabharata and Ramayana and not the Samkhya, Yoga °F 


Pagupata. Thus Madhva says in his Bhdasya: Rg-yajuh-sdmatharvas ca bharatayt 
panca-ratrakam, miila J 


‘ramayanam caiva sastranity abhidhtyate. Whatever ¢ls¢ 
agrees with these has to be accepted as valid, and the other so-called scriptures 
have to be rejected. The Pajicaratra and the Vedas are in thorough agreements 
and therefore the word s@stra in the siitra refers to the Paficardtra; so that bY 
declaring the validity of the Paficardtra alone the Vedas which agree with If 
are also accepted as valid, but everything else which is in disagreement with 1 18 


rejected. Thus Madhva says in his bhasya on th; ~ av alrayor 
c See tah a asy th : veda- ratray 
atkyabhiprayena parica-ratrasyaiva pramanyam ssRtam epee 
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others. The mimdmsd@ objection and Sankara’s own views are, of 
course, all rejected on grounds similar to those already dealt with 
in the first sitra?. 


A general review of the other important 
topics of the Brahma-sittras. 


On the topic (adhikarana) contained in siitras 5-11 Sankara 
suggests the following argument against the supposed Samkhya 
claim that the ultimate causality is attributed in the Upanisads 
to prakrti and not to Brahman: he says that prakytz is foreign to the 
Upanisads; for they speak of perceiving (zksater nasabdam)*, and 
perceiving can only be true of an intelligent agent. Brahman being 
all-revealing eternal intelligence, omniscience and perceiving 
(iksati) can very well be attributed to it. The word “‘perceiving”’ 
(iksati) of the text cannot be otherwise explained; for its reference 
to an intelligent agent is further emphasized by its being called 
atman (self), a word whose application to conscious agents is well 
known’: and we are certain that the word atman cannot mean 
prakrti; for the instruction of liberation is given to it*. Moreover, 
the whole chapter ends in the same vein, and there is no further 
correction of the sense in which the a¢man, etc., have been used, as 
might have been the case, if this adtman had been rejected later on 
as bearing a meaning irrelevant to the teaching of release’. More- 
over, the cause referred to in the above passages is also spoken of in 
the same textual connection as being the last place of dissolution, 
to which everything returns®. Moreover, there is in all Vedanta 
texts’? a complete agreement in regard to such an interpretation, 
and there are also explicit statements of the Upanisads (srutatudac 
which declare an [évara to be the ulti- 


ca Brahma-siitra, 1. 1. 11); 
mate cause of the world®. So according to Sankara the purport of 


this topic is that according to these siitras Brahman is the ultimate 


cause and not prakrtt. 


1 i _candvika (on I. 1. 4); PP. 201~4- 
2 oe Trrunigad passsge referred to is tad atksata bahu syam, etc. Chandogya, 


VI. 2. 3. 
3 gaunas cet nat 
Gtmand anupravisy@ 
4 tan-nisthasya mo 


ma-gabdat, Brahma-sitra, 1. 1. 6; see also anena jivena 
pandogya, VI- 3. 2)- 
Ce opadetat Ibid. 1. 1. 7; also text referred to. Chdndogya, 
5 heyatva-vacanac ca. Ibid. 1. 1. 8. 


VI. 14. 2. ¢ - also Chandogya, VI. 8. I. 
tote at, ibid. 1. I- 9 2 a me 
9 


DIV 
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Madhva and his followers do not find any reference to-a refuta- 
tion of the Samkhya doctrine, but a-simple assertion of the fact that 
Brahman is not undescribed by the sastras, because they themselves 
enjoin that He should be perceived!. Unless Brahman could be 
described by the sastras, there would be no meaning in their 
reference to the possibility of discussing it. This refers to the highest 
soul, Brahman, and not only to the lower and qualified soul, because 
it is said that liberation depends on it; and it is also said that the 
final return of all things in the great dissolution takes place in it; 
the mrguna Brahman is also definitely described in the Upanisad 
texts. 

On the sixth’topic (sé#tras 12-19) Sankara tries to prove, by a 
comparison of the several passages from the Taittiriya Upanisad 
and the supposed objections from the other Upanisads, that the 
word “blissful,” adnandamaya (in Taittiriya, 1. 5) refers to the 
supreme soul or Brahman; Madhva and his followers contend that 
the word dnandamaya refers to Visnu and to him alone, and not to 
any other deity. All the other sitras of this adhikarana are ex- 
plained as giving contextual references and reasons in support of 
this interpretation?. 


1 Brahma-siitra, 1. 1. 5. This is quite a different interpretation of the rule 
and surely not less cogent. The objection raised against Sankara’s interpretation 
is that his reference to the Samkhya as being foreign to the Vedas (asabda) is not 
accepted by the adherents of the Samkhya, and there are certainly passages in 
the Upanisads (e.g. Svet. 1v. 51) which have to be taken as distinct references to 
the Samkhya. Moreover, if Brahman could not be grasped and described by any 
of the pramaras, there would be hardly any proof of its existence; it would be 
like the hare’s horn. es 

2 The Nydya-sudha points out that Sankara’s commentary is based on an 
untenable hypothesis that two kinds of Brahman are referred to in the Upanisads, 
Brahman as under the cover of avidyd, and as pure Brahman. Of the Upanisad 
passages (those which refer to the former), some are said io be for purposes of 
worship and consequent material advantage (updsanani abhyudayarthari), some 
for attaining gradually the progressive stages towards liberation (krama-mukty- 
arthani), etc. Jayatirtha says that this theory is wholly wrong, since it is quite 
unwarrantable to hold that Brahman is of two kinds (brahmano dvairiipyasya 
apramanikatvat) ; for all the Vedanta texts refer to Narayana, the repository of all 
qualities, but some describe him as being endowed with omniscience, omni- 
potence, all-controlling power, beauty, etc., some with the negative qualities of 
being devoid of sin, sorrow, ordinary elemental bodies (prakrta-bhantikara- 
vigraha-rahitatva), and others describe Him as unspeakable and beyond speech 
and thought (to show His deep and mysterious character); others again leave out 
all the qualities and describe Him as the one, and yet others as the soul of all 
(sarvadtmaka); but these are all but different descriptions of the supreme person 
Visnu (parama-purusa), and do not in any way 1efer to two different kinds of 
Brahman. It is only through a misconception (that Brahman has only a unitary 
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On the seventh topic (sitras 20, 21) Sankara discusses the 
meaning of a passage (Chandogya, t. 6. 6, 7, 8), and comes to the 
conclusion that the person referred to as being in the orb of the 
sun and the eye is supreme Brahman. But Madhva refers toa quite 
different passage and quite a different relation of contexts; and he 
holds that the indwelling person referred to in that passage is 
Narayana, the supreme lord!. On the eighth topic (sitra 22) 
Sankara discusses Chandogya, 1. 9. 1, and concludes that the word 
akasa there does not mean elemental akasa, but supreme Brahman. 
Madhva also takes the same passage as being indicated by the sitra 
and comes to the same conclusion; but with him supreme Brahman 
always means Visnu. On the ninth topic (sittra 23) Sankara. dis- 
cusses Chdndogya, I. 11. 4, 5, and concludes that the word prana 
there is used to denote Brahman and not the ordinary prana, which 
is a modification of v@yu. Madhva, however, comes to the same 
conclusion with reference to the use of the word prana in another 
passage of the Taittiriyd Aranyaka®. On the tenth topic (siitras 
24-27) Sankara discusses Chandogya, 111. 13. 7, and concludes that 
the word jyotih there means Brahman and not ordinary light. 
Madhva does not discuss this topic in the Anuvyakhydana; in his 
Bhdsya he comes to the same conclusion, but with reference to a 
quite different text. The 25th sitra, which according to Sankara 
belongs to the tenth topic, is considered by Madhva as forming a 
separate topic, where the word chandas, meaning gayattri (Chan- 
dogya, Ill. 12. 1, gayattri vad idam sarvam bhittam, “ gayattri is all 
this”), means Visnu and not the metre of that name or the com- 
bination of letters forming that metre. The next and last topic of 
the first chapter of the first book (s#tras 28-31) is explained by 
Sankara as referring to the Kausttaki passage Il. 1. 2, 3, where the 
word prana is said by him to refer to Brahman, and not to any air 
current. Madhva, however, takes this topic in reference to a 


nature) that these have been so interpreted by Sankara, who had no previous 

teachers who knew the Vedas to guide him (tato uyakula-buddhayo guru- 

sampradaya-vuikala asruta-veda-vyakhyatarah sarvatrapi veda-ripatam anusanda- 
ind wv ), Nydya-sudhd, p. 124. : 

se fee ane nn occurs in regard to the following passage of 


ista ini to the supreme self or 
ttirty. e word antah-pravista in it refers ) 
the Talteiriya, heer 1 kartaram etam antas candramast manasa 


to some other being: antahk-pravistam kar 54 
carantam sahaiva santam na vijananti devah. Taittriya Aranyaka, Wt. 11. 5. 


2 tad vai tvam prano’ bhavah; mahdn bhagatt; prajapateh; bhujak karisya- 
mdanah; yaddevan pranayanneveti. Ibid. 
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number of other passages occurring in the Aztareya, where the 
word prana occurs, and holds that textual comparisons show that 
the word in those passages refers to Visnu and not to ordinary air 
_ currents, or souls, etc. 

The second chapter of the first book has altogether seven topics 
or subjects of discussion according to both Sankara and Madhva. 
On the first topic Madhva, referring to certain Vedic passages, seeks 
to establish that they refer to Narayana as the culmination of the 
fullness of all qualities!. Though He is capable of rousing all the 
powers of all objects even from a distance, yet He in a sportive way 
(lilaya@) is present everywhere and presides over the budding 
energies of all objects. It is further pointed out that the succeeding 
passages distinguish the all-pervading Brahman from jivas, or souls, 
by putting the former in the accusative and the latter in the 
nominative case in such a way that there ought not to be any doubt 
that the references to the qualities of all-pervadingness, etc., are to 
Brahman and not to the jivas?. Sankara, however, refers to an 
altogether different text (Chandogya, 111. 14. 1) as hinted at by 
the topic and concludes, after a discussion of textual comparisons, 
that the passage alludes to [gvara and not to jiva. On the second 
topic Madhva raises with reference to Brhad-dranyaka, 1. 2. 5, the 
doubt whether the “eats” (atti) refers to the destructive agency 
of Visnu or of Aditi, and decides in favour of the former, and states 
that Visnu is also often called by the name Aditi. Sankara, how- 


1 Aitareya-Aranyaka, ii. 2. 3. 2 Thid. 

* Some interesting points on this topic are here noted by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Nyaya-sudha on the Anuvyakhyana. Thus Jaya-tirtha says that an objection may 
be made that God, being the producer and the destroyer of the universe, is 
consequently eternal, but actions (kriyd) are non-cternal: and how then can the 
two contradictory qualities reside in God (nityanityayoh katham abhedah syat)? 
The answer to the objection is that even actions in God are static (na kevalam 
isvarah sthirah api tu sa tadiya-visesa-dharmo'pi krya-riipah sthirah); and this 1s 
not impossible, since there is no proof that all actions must be of a vibratory 
(parispanda) nature (which may not exist in God). Again, there can be no 
objection to admitting vibrations to be eternally existing in God. As motion or 
action can as a result of continuous existence for many moments produce contacts 
and so forth, so eternally existing motion or action could produce contacts and 
separations at particular moments (yatha aneka-kdla-vartiny api kriya kadact 
samyogad: arabhate na yavat sattvam, tathd nityapi kadacit sanryogady arabhatam 
ko virodhah). All actions exist eternally in God in potential form as sahti, and it is 
only when this is actualized (vyakii) that real transformations of energy and per- 
formance of work hap pen (sakti-riipena sthir ah sa yada vyajyate, tada vyavaharal- 
ambanam); actuality is but a condition or special state of potential power (vyakit- 
_ Sabdena Sakter eva avasthavisesasya vivaksitatuat). In this connection Jaya-tirtha 


a 
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ever, holds that the topic relates to Katha, 1. 2. 24, and concludes 
that the “eater” there alluded to is Igvara and not jiva or agni}. 
The third topic relates according to both Madhva and Sankara to 
Katha, 1. 3. 1, and the dual agents alluded to there are according to 
Madhva two forms of Igvara, while according to Sankara they are 
jiva and Ivara. Madhva wishes to lay stress on what he thinks the 
most important point in relation to this topic, viz., that brahma and 
jiva are, upon the cumulative evidence of the Upanisad texts, 
entirely distinct. On the fourth topic Madhva alludes to a passage 
in Chandogya, 1v. 15, where a doubt seems to arise about the 
identity of the person who is there alluded to as being seen in the 
eye, i.e., whether this person is fire (agni) or Vigsnu, and Madhva 
concludes on textual grounds that it is Visnu’. Sankara also alludes 
to the same passage here; he comes to a similar conclusion, and 
holds that the person referred to is Isvara. The fifth topic is said, 
according to both Sankara and Madhva, to allude to Brhad- 
dranyaka, WW. 7. 1.2, where an inner controller (antar-yamin) of the 
world is referred to, and it is concluded that this inner controller is 
Visnu (Isvara according to Sankara) or jiva. One of the sitras of 
this topic (Sariras-cobhaye’pi hi bhedenainam adhiyate) points out 
clearly that in both recensions of the Brhad-aranyaka, 11. 7. 22 (the 
Kanvas and the Madhyandinas), the soul (Sarira) is distinctly said 
to be different from the inner controller. Sankara could not ignore 
this; but he, of course, thinks that the difference is due to the fact 
that the jiva is limited by the limitation of ajiana, as the unlimited 
Gkasa is by a jug (ghatakdsavad upadhi-paricchinnatvat). Vyasa- 
tirtha, in his Tatparya-candrika, makes this an occasion for a severe 
criticism of the adherents of the theory of Advaita Vedanta. 


also indulges in a long argument and discussion to prove that karma or actions 
are directly perceived and not merely inferred (pratyaksasritam karma praty- 
ines Phe are objects to Sankara’s interpretation, pointing out 
that the word cardcara in the sitra is not mentioned in the text referred to, and 
the word odana in the text ought to mean destruction (samharya). Madhva 
quotes the Skanda and Brahma-vaivarta purdnas in support of his view. 

? Madhva quotes in support of his view Brahma-purdya, Paingi-sruti, 
Bhallaveya-sruti, etc. Sankara, however, seems to be fighting with an opponent 
(akseptr) who held that the ue agents alluded to in the passage cannot be either 

: ‘ vara. 

EE a eT sO aN on this topic, points out that the quality 
that we possess of being controlled by God and eae cer, ee He should 
always remain as the controller have also been so ordained by God. 
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He says that, if, in spite of such manifest declarations of duality, 
these siitras are otherwise explained, then even the Buddhists may 
be considered to be making a right interpretation of the siitras, if 
they explain their purport to be the unreality of everything except 
the suinya (“the Void’’). The Buddhists make their opposition from . 
outside the Vedas, but the holders of the maya doctrine do it from 
within the Vedas and are therefore the more dangerous?. The sixth 
topic is said to relate to the Mundaka, 1. 1. 6 (according to both 
Madhva and Sankara), and it is held by both that bhiita-yoni there 
and aksara in Mundaka, 1. 1. 7, refer to Visnu (Igvara according to 
Sankara) and not to prakrti or jiva. In sitra 26 (riipopanydsdc ca) 
of this topic Sankara first tries to refute a previous interpretation 
of it, attributed to Vrttikara, who is supposed to hold here (on the 
ground of the contents of the Mundaka passages (II. 1. 4) immedi- 
ately following it) the view that Ivara has for His self the entire 
changing universe (sarva-vikdratmakam rilpam upanyasyamanam 
pasyamah). With reference to sitra 21 of this topic, Vydsatirtha 
points out in his Tatparya-candrika that, in opposing the supposi- 
tion that, since only inanimate things can be the cause of other 
immediate things, it is only prakrti that can be the cause of this 
immediate world; Vacaspati points out that in the occurrence of 
illusions through illusory superimpositions without real change 
(vvarta) there is no condition that there should be any similarity 
between the basis of illusion (adhisthana) and the illusion imposed 
(aropya) on‘it. There is nothing to prevent illusions taking place 
through the perceiver’s mental deficiencies, his ignorance or 
passions, without any similarity. The world is an illusory imposition 
on Brahman, the pure and unchangeable: - 
uivartas tu prapafico’yam brahmano parinaminah 
anadi-sadhanodbhito na saripyam apeksate. 
Vyasa-tirtha, of course, cannot agree to this interpretation of - 
Sankara, and tries to argue on the basis of other Upanisad texts, 
" advaitibhir vyakriyate katham vd dvaitadisanam Siitrayatam savsiddhanta- 
-tyagam vinaiva tu yadi mithyarthavadini sutranityeva kartavyam, siitra-vyakhya 
tarhi veda-badhya-mithydatva-bodhako bauddhdgamo’pi vedasya vyakhya-riipah 
prasajyate, bauddho'pi br ahma-sitram uyakhydyate yatha tatha bhavamiva 
mithyaiso’rthah kimtu tattvam stinyameveti Rirttayet, asad-vetyadivcanam tasya 
syat tattva-vedakam. svoktam Srutibhih sitre yatnena sadhitam mithyarthatam 
katham brityat stitranam bhasyakrt suyam. saugata veda-bahya hi vedapramanya- 


vddinah, avatdikd iti jratua vaidtkath parivarjitah. vedan pravigya vedanam 
apramanyam prasadhayan mayt tu yatnatas tyajyah. 
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and also on the analogy of creation given there as of a spider (and 
not of the rope-snake, as would be the case with vivarta), that it 
should be admitted that the qualified Visnu is referred to here?. 
‘The seventh topic is said to relate to Chandogya, v. 11, and the doubt 
arises whether the word Vaisudnara used there refers to fire or to 
Visnu; Madhva, upon a comparison of contextual passages, decides 
in favour of the latter (Sankara prefers Igvara)?. 

The first topic of the third chapter of the first book is said to 
allude to Mundaka, 11. 11. 5, and it is held by Madhva that the 
“abode of Heaven and earth” (dyu-bhv-ddy-dyatana) refers to 
Visnu and not to Rudra. Sankara holds that it signifies Igvara and 
not prakrit, vadyu or jiva’. ‘The second topic is said to relate to 
certain passages in the Chandogya (such as VII. 23, 24, VII. IS, I, 
etc.), where prdna is described as great, and the conclusions of 
Madhva and Sankara respectively are that prdna here means Visnu 
and Igvara. The third topic is said to relate to Brhad-dranyaka, 111. 
8, 7, 8, where the word aksara is said to mean Visnu according to 
Madhva and Brahman according to Sankara, not “alphabetic sign,” 
which also is ordinarily meant by that word. The fourth topic 
alludes, according to Madhva, to Chandogya, VI. 2. 1, and it is held 
that the word sat, there used, denotes Visnu and not prakriz, as the 
word aiksata (“perceived”) occurs in the same context. With 
Sankara the topic alludes to Prasna, v. 2, 5. This is opposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha in his 7atparya-candrika on textual grounds*. The fifth 
topic is said to allude to Chandogya, VIII. 1.1, and the word akasa 
there used is said to refer to Visnu®. The sixth topic is said to relate 
to the Mundaka, and the light there alluded to is said to be the light 
of brahman and not some other light or soul. The seventh topic is 


1 Jaya-tirtha discusses on this topic, in accordance with the discussions of the 
Anuvyakhyana, the reality of negative qualifications, and argues that negation, 
as otherness from, has a full substantive force. Thus such qualifications of 
Brahman as adysya, etc., are real qualities of Him. 


2 With reference to rule 26 of this topic (I. 2. 26) Sankara notes a different 
reading (purusavidham api cainam adhiyate) for that which he accepts (purusam 
Gpi cainam adhiyate). The former, however, 1s the reading se by Madhva. 

3 In the concluding portions of the first rule of this topic ankara refers to 
the views of some other interpreter as apara@ Geese hard to identify him; 

weed , of the commentators on . 1 : : 
no ous oH ene ee d, pp. 610-12. In the first rule of this topic Sankara 
quotes the view of some other interpr<ter , which he}tries to refute. 
© In siitra 19 of this topic a different interpretation of Chandogya, VuII. XY, 
by some other interpreter is referred to by Sankara. He also refers in this siitra 


to more than one interpretation of the Brahma-citra. 
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said to allude to Katha, 1. 4. 13, and Madhva holds that the word 
“Lord” (Isvara), there used, signifies not air, but Visnu. Sankara, 
however, thinks that the difficulty is with regard to another word of 
the sentence, viz., purusa, which according to him means Jévara and 
not jzva. ‘The eighth topic purports to establish that even the gods 
are entitled to higher knowledge. The tenth topic is said to allude 
to Katha, 11. 6. 2, and it is held that the pra@na, which is there re- 
ferred to as shaking the world, is neither thunder nor wind, but 
God. The eleventh topic, according to Madhva, alludes to Brhad- 
aranyaka, \V. 3. 7, and it is held that the word jyotzh used there 
refers to Visnu and not to Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the 
topic alludes to Chandogya, vitl. 12.3, and maintains that the word 
jyotth used there means Brahman and not the disc of the Sun. The 
twelfth topic is said to allude to Chandogya, vit. 14. 1, and akasa, 
as there used, is said to refer to Visnu according to Madhva and to 
Brahman according to Sankara. The thirteenth topic, according to 
Madhva, alludes to Brhad-dranyaka, Iv. 3. 15, and it is held that 
asanga (“untouched’’) in this passage refers to Visnu and not to 
Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the allusion is to Brhad- 
aranyaka, WV. 3.7, and that vijfanamaya (“of the nature of conscious- 
ness’’) refers to Brahman and ‘not to Jiva. | 
The fourth chapter of the first book is divided into seven topics. 
Of these the first topic discusses the possible meaning of avyakta 
in Katha, 1. 3. 11, and Sankara holds that it means “human body,” 
while Madhva says that it means Visnu and not the prakrti of the 
Samkhya’. ‘he second topic, containing three sitras, is supposed 
to allude to Svetasvatara, 1. 5, according to Sankara, who holds that 
it refers to the material principles of fire, water and earth and not to 


1 The word avyakta, ordinarily used to denote prakrti on account of its 
subtleness of nature, can very aptly be used to denote Brahman, who is the 
subtlest of all and who by virtue of that subtlety is the ultimate support (asraya) 
of prakrti. Sarkara’s interpretation of avyakta as the subtle material causes 
the body is untenable; for, if the direct meaning of avyakta is forsaken, then there 
is nothing to object to in its referring to the prakrti of the Samkhya. The supposed 
Samkhya argument—that the assertion contained in the passage under discussion 
(that avyakta is superior (para) to mahat and purusa is superior to avyakta) can 
be true only if by auyakta prakryti is meant here—is not true; for since all quali- 
ties of prakyti are dependent on God, attributes which could be applied to prakytt 
could also be applied to God its master (pradhandadigata-paravaratvadi-dhar- 
manam bhagavad-adhinatvat). Lattva-prakasika, p. 67.- 


In this topic the sitra, vadaititi cen na prajio hi prakaranat (1. 4. 5), as read by 


Sankara, is split up by Madhva into two Sittras, vadatiti cen na prajno ht an 
prakaranat, which are counted as 1, 4, 5 and 1. 4. 6 respectively. 
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prakrti*; according to Madhva it is more an extension of the 
previous topic for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that, like 
many other words (camasa, etc.), avyakta here means Visnu and 
not prakriz. 

With Madhva, however, the second topic begins with siéra 1. 
4. 9, and not with 1. 4. 8 as with Sankara. With Madhva the second 
topic is restricted to 1. 4. 9 and I. 4. 10, and it alludes to a passage 
beginning vasante vasante jyotisa yaja, which is regarded by others 
as alluding to the Fyotistoma sacrifice; Madhva holds that the word 
jyotis here used does not refer to the Fyotistoma sacrifice, but to 
Visnu. The third topic with both Madhva and Sankara consists of 
siitras 12, 13 and 14, and they both allude here to the same passage, 
viz., Brhad-dranyaka, 1. 4. 17; Sankara thinks that it refers to the 
five vdyus, not to the twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, but 
Madhva holds that it refers to Visnu. He has been called “‘five”’ 
(pafica-janah), possibly on account of the existence of five important 
qualities, such as of seeing (caksustva), of life (prazatva), etc. The 
fourth topic according to Sankara conveys the view that, though there 
are many apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads, 
there is no dispute or contradiction regarding the nature of the 
creator. Madhva, however, holds that the topic purports to establish 
that all the names, such as a@kdasa, vdyu, etc., of things from which 
creation is said to have been made, refer to Visnu. Madhva con- 
tends that the purport of the Samanvaya-siitra (1. 1. 4) is that all 
words in the Upanisads refer to Visnu and Visnu alone, and it is in 
accordance with such a contention that these words (akasa, etc.), 
which seem to have a different meaning, should prove to refer to 
Visnu and Visnu alone. These proofs are, of course, almost always 
of a textual character. Thus, in support of this contention Madhva 
here quotes Brhad-aranyaka, i. pies etc. The fifth topic, con- 
sisting of 1. 4. 16 (I. 4. 15 according to Sankara), 23 (I. 4. 24 
according to Sankara) according to Madhya, is to the effect that 
there is no difficulty in the fact that words which in the Upanisads : 
an Visnu are seen to have in ordinary linguistic 
nt meanings. Sankara, however, counts the 
topic from I. 4. I 5-18 and holds that it alludes to Kausitak: 
Brahmana, Iv. 19, and that the being who is picts ‘Sought tO be 
known is not Jiva, but Iévara; this is opposed by Vyasa Yati in his 
a-sukla-krsnam, etc. Svetasvatara, lv. 5. 


are intended to me 
usage quite differe 


1 ajam ekam lohit 
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Tatparya-candrika on grounds of siitra context, which according 
to him does not justify a reference to the meanings of passages after 
the concluding remarks made shortly before in this very chapter!. 
The sixth topic, consisting with Sankara of 1. 4. 19-22, alludes to 
Brhad-aranyaka, 1v. §. 6 and concludes that adtman there refers to 
Brahman and not to jiva enduring the cycles of samsdra. Madhva, 
however, thinks that the sixth topic (1. 4. 24-28) concludes after 
textual discussions that even those words, such as prakrti, etc., 
which are of the feminine gender, denote Visnu; for, since out 
of Visnu everything is produced, there cannot be any objection to 
words of feminine gender being applied to him. With Sankara, how- 
ever, the seventh topic begins with 1. 4. 23-27 (Sankara’s number- 
ing), and in this he tries to prove that Brahman is not only the 
instrumental cause, but also the material cause (upadana-karana) 
of the world. To this the obvious Madhva objections are that, if 
the materia! cause and the instrumental cause of the universe could 
be identical, that could also have been the case with regard to a 
jug; one could assume that the potter and the mud are identical. 
Stray objections are also taken against the Bhamati, which supposes 
that material cause here means “‘the basis of illusion” (bhramd- 
dhisthana). Sankara, however, has an eighth topic, consisting of 
only the last sitra of 1. 4, which corresponds to the seventh topic 
of Madhva. Madhva holds that the import of this topic is that such 
words as asat (“non-existent”) or siinya also denote Visnu, since 
it is by His will that non-existence or even the hare’s horn is what 
it is. Sankara, however, holds that the topic means that so far the 
attempts at refutation were directed against the Samkhya doctrine 


only, because this had some resemblance to the Vedanta doctrines, 


in that it agreed that cause and effect were identical and also in that 
_ lt was partly accepted by some lawgivers, for instance Devala and 
others—while the other philosophical doctrines such as the Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, etc., which are very remote from the Vedanta, do not 
- require any refutation at all. , 

The first chapter of the second book contains thirteen topics. 
The whole chapter is devoted to refuting all objections from the 
point of view of the accepted works of other schools of thinkers. 
Madhva holds that the first topic is intended to refute the objections 


1 Tdtparya-candrikd, p. 821, 


: : % Other objections also are made ‘to Sankara’s 
interpretation of this topic. 
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of other schools of believers, such as the Pagupata, etc., who deny 
that Visnu is the ultimate cause of the world!. But these views have 
no validity, since these teachings are not in consonance with the 
teaching of the Vedas; all such doctrines are devoid of validity. The 
Vedas are not found to lend any support to the traditional canonical 
writings (smyrtt) known as the Paftcaratra or to those of the 
Pasupatas or of the Yoga, except in certain parts only. Sankara, 
however, takes this topic as refuting the opinion that the Vedic 
texts are to be explained in consonance with the Samkhya views on 
the ground that the Samkhya represents some traditional canonical 
writings deserving of our respect; if models of interpretation were 
taken from the Samkhya, that would come into conflict with other 
canonical writings such as Manu, the Giza, etc., which deserve even 
greater respect than the Samkhya. That the Samkhya is entitled to 
respect is due to the fact that it is said to represent Kapila’s view; 
but there is no proof that this Kapila is the great sage praised in the 
Upanisads; and, if this is not so, the Samkhya’s claim to respect . 
vanishes. 

The second topic of Madhva (third of Sankara) is supposed by 
him to import that no one could, on account of the unfruitfulness of 
certain Vedic sacrifices in certain cases, doubt the validity of the 
Vedas, as one could the validity of the Pasupata texts; for the Vedas 
are eternal and uncreated and, as such, are different from other 


texts. The authority of the Vedas has to be accepted on their own 


account and is independent of reference to any-other text. If under 
the circumstances, in spite of the proper performance of any 
sacrifice, the desired results are not seen to follow, that must be 
explained as being due to some defects in the performance®. The 


1 According to Madhva the topic consists of the first three siltras, while 
Sankara has one topic for the first two satras and another for the third siltra 
(etena yogah pratyuktah), and the latter merely asserts that the arguments given 
in the first topic against the Samkhya refute the Yoga also. 

2 Madhva mentions here the following text as being alone self-valid, quoting, 
it from the Bhavisyat-purdna in his Bhasya (11. 1, OF : 

rg-yajus-samatharvas ca milla-ramdayanam tatha 
bharatam panca-ratram ca veda ity eva $abditah 
purayani ca yantha eee. ae Leesa 
2a. a ra Rt . 
Seay atee toa aan division of topics, and the order of 


3 There is not only a discrepancy 1 a ; : 
siitras, between Madhva and Sankara, but also addition of anew siitra in Madhva’s 
, Thus the second topic with Madhva 


reading of the text of the Brahma-sitras. Y 
consists of the fourth and the fifth sutras only, and the See of Geese ene 
the seventh sitras. But the fifth sitra is the sixth in the Sankara’s text and the 
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main points of the third topic of Sankara (sitras 4-12) areas follows: 
It may be objected that the unconscious and impure world could 
not have been produced from the pure Brahman of the pure in- 
telligence, and that this difference of the world as impure is also 
accepted in the Vedas; but this is not a valid objection; for the 
Upanisads admit that even inanimate objects like fire, earth, etc., 
are presided over by conscious agents or deities; and such examples 
as the production of hair, nails, etc., from conscious agents and of 
living insects from inanimate cow-dung, etc., show that it is not 
impossible that the unconscious world should be produced from 
Brahman, particularly when that is so stated in the Upanisads. 
There cannot be objection that this would damage the doctrine of 
coexistence or pre-existence of effects (sat-kadrya-vada); for the 
reality of the world, both in the present state and even before its 
production, consists of nothing but its nature as Brahman. In the 
state of dissolution everything returns to Brahman, and at each 
creation it all joins the world cycle, except the emancipated ones, 
_ as in the awakened state after dreams; and such returns of the world 
into Brahman cannot make the latter impure, just as a magician is 
not affected by his magic creations or just as the earth-forms of jug, 
etc., cannot affect their material, earth, when they are reduced 
thereto. Moreover, such objections would apply also to the ob- 
jectors, the Samkhyas. But, since these difficult problems which 
cannot be settled by experience cannot be solved by inference— 
for, however strongly any inference is based, a clever logician may 
still find fault with it—we have to depend here entirely on Vedic 
texts. 

The third topic of Madhva (sitras 6, 7) is supposed to raise the 
objection that the, Vedas are not trustworthy, because they make 
impossible statements, e.g., that the earth spoke (mrd abravit); the 
objection is refuted by the answer that references to such conscious 
actions are with regard to their presiding deities (abhimani-devata). 
The fourth topic of Madhva (sitras 8-13) is intended to refute other 
supposed impossible assertions of the Vedas, such as that con- 
cerning the production from non-existence (asat); it is held that, 
' sixth of Madhva is the fifth of Sankara. The seventh sittra of Madhva is alto- 
gether absent in Sankara’s text. The third topic of Sankara consists of sittras 4-11- 


But the topics of Madhva are as follows: second topic, sittras 4, 5; third topi® 


siitras 5, 6, 7; fourth topic, sitras 8-13, the thirteenth being the twelfth of 
Sankara’s text. Sankara has for his fourth topic this sitra alone. 


————“"“hap . 
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if it is urged as an answer that there may be some. kind of non- 
existence from which on the strength of Vedic assertions production 
is possible (though it is well-known that production is impossible 
from all kinds of non-existence, e.g., a hare’s horn), yet in that case 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) would be a state of absolute non- 
existence (sarvd sattva), and that is impossible, since all produc- 
tions are known to proceed from previous states of existence and all 
destructions must end in some residue!. The answer given to these 
objections is that these questions cannot be decided merely by 
argument, which can be utilized to justify all sorts of conclusions. 
Sankara’s fourth topic consists of only the twelfth s#tra, which says 
that the objections of other. schools of thought which are not 
generally accepted may similarly be disregarded. 

The fifth topic of Sankara (stra 11. 1. 13) is supposed by him 
to signify that the objection that the enjoyer and the enjoyable 
cannot be identified, and that therefore in a similar way Brahman 
cannot be considered as the material cause of the world, cannot 
hold, since, in spite of identity, there may still be apparent dif- 
ferences due to certain supposed limitations, just as, in spite of the 
identity of the sea and the waves, there are points of view from 
which they may be considered different. According to Madhva, 
however, this topic means that those texts which speak of the union 
of jiva with Brahman are to be understood after the analogy of 
ordinary mixing of water with water; here, though the water is 
indistinguishably mixed, in the sense that the two cannot be 
separated, still the two. have not become one, since there has been 
an excess in quantity at least. By this it is suggested that, though the 
jiva may be inseparably lost in Brahman, yet there must be at least 
some difference between them, such that there cannot be anything 
like perfect union of the one with the other’. . . 

The sixth topic, consisting of the same suiras in Sankara and 
Madhva (sitras 14-20), 18 supposed by Sankara to affirm the 
identity of cause and effect, Brahman and the world, and to hold. 
that the apparent differences are positively disproved by scriptural 
texts and arguments. Sankara holds that Chandogya, Vi. 1. 1, 

ene 5 -bhasya, il. I. 19. 

a pl sabi 2 eet ro oth 


with regard to the supposed opponent's view (purva-paksa) and as regards the 


answer (siddhanta). The illustration of the sea and the waves and foam (phena- 


taranga-nyaya) is hardly allowable on the vivarta View. Tatparya-candrikd, p. 872. 
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definitely asserts the identity of Brahman with the world after the 
analogy of clay, which alone is considered to be real in all its 
modifications as jug, etc. So Brahman (like clay) alone is real and 
the world is considered to be its product (like jug, etc.). There are 
many Upanisad texts which reprove those who affirm the many as 
real. But this again contradicts ordinary experience, and the only 
compromise possible is that the many of the world have existence 
only so long as they appear, but, when once the Brahma-knowledge 
is attained, this unreal appearance vanishes like dream-experiences 
on awaking. But even from this unreal experience of the world and 
from the scriptures true Brahma-knowledge can be attained; for 
even through unreal fears real death might occur. The practical 
world (vyavaharika) of ordinary experience exists only so long as 
the identity of the self with Brahman is not realized; but, once this 
is done, the unreal appearance of the world vanishes. The identity 
of cause and effect is also seen from the fact that it is only when the 
material cause (e.g. clay) exists that the effect (e.g. ghata) exists, and 
the effects also ultimately return to the cause. Various other reasons 
are also adduced in 11. 1. 18 in favour of the sat-kdrya-vada. 
Madhva, however, takes the topic in quite a different way. Brahman 
creates the world by Himself, without any help from independent 
instruments or other accessories; for all the accessories and instru- 
ments are dependent upon Him for their power. Arguing against 
Sankara’s interpretation, Vyasa-tirtha says that the unreal world 
cannot be identified with Brahman (anrtasya visvasya satya- 
brahmabhedayogat). Moreover, abheda cannot be taken in the sense 
in which the Bhamati takes it, namely, as meaning not “‘identity’’, 
but simply ‘‘ want of difference” ; for want of difference and identity 
are the same thing (bhedabhave abhedadhraniiyat). Moreover, if 
there is no difference (bheda), then one cannot be called true and 
the other false (bhedabhdve satyanrta-vyavasthayogac ca). The 
better course therefore is to admit both difference and non- 
difference. It cannot be said that ananyatva (‘‘no-other-ness”’) is 
the same as imposition on Brahman (brahmany aropitatvam). What 
Vyasa-tirtha wants to convey byall this is that, even if the Upanisads 
proclaim the identity of Brahman and the world, not only does such 
an identity go against Sankara’s accepted thesis that the world 1s 
unreal and untrue and hence cannot be identified with Brahman, 
but his explanation. that “identity” means ‘illusory imposition 
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(Gropa) is unacceptable, since no one thinks the conch-shell to be 
identical with its illusory imposed silver. There are no grounds for 
holding that knowledge of the basis should necessarily involve 
knowledge of the imposed, and so the former cannot be considered 
as the essénce of the latter; and the knowledge of earth does not 
remove the knowledge of jug, etc., nor does knowledge of earth 
imply knowledge of its form as jug!. Jaya-tirtha in his Ny@ya-sudha 
on this topic formulates the causal doctrine of the Madhva school 
as being bhedabheda theory, which means that effect is in some ways 
identical with cause and in other ways different. Thus it opposes 
both the extremes—the complete difference of cause and effect as 
in Nyaya, and their complete identity as in Sankara or the 
Samkhya. He argues that, if the effect were already existing 
identical with the cause, then that also would be existent previously 
in its cause, and so on till the original root cause is reached. Now, 
since the root cause is never produced or destroyed, there could be 
no production or destruction of ordinary things, such as cloth, jug, 
etc., and there could be no difference between eternal entities, such 
as soul, etc., and non-eternal entities, such as jug, etc., and causal 
operations also would be useless. Moreover, if the effect (eee: 
cloth) is previously existent in the cause (e.g., threads), it ought to 
be perceptible; if the existence of anything which is in no way per- 
ceptible has to be accepted, then even the existence of a hare’s horn 
has to be admitted. If the effect (e.g., cloth) were already existent, 
then it could not be produced now; the effect, again, is largely 
different from the cause; for, even when the effect is destroyed, the 
cause remains; the causes are many, the effect is one; and the 
utility, appearance, etc., of them both also widely vary. Tt is urged 
sometimes that production of the effect means tts manifestation 
(wyaktz) and its destruction means cessation of manifestation 
(avyakti). This manifestation and non-manifestation would then 
mean perception (upalabdhi) and non-perception (anupalabdht). 
That would mean that whatever is perceived at a particular time is 
produced at that time. If the effect were previously existent, why 
time? In case everything must exist, 
d, then it may be asked whether the 
Iso existent before the appearance 


was it not perceived at that 
if it is to appear as produce 
manifestation (abhivyaktt) was a 


-samsthdna-visesatva-riipa-ghatatud-jnanena ghatas 
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of the effect; if so, then it ought to have been visible at the time; 
if the manifestation also requires another manifestation and that 
another, then there is infinite regress. The point of view of causal 
conception accepted by Jaya-tirtha is that, if the cause of production 
exists, there is production, and if sufficient cause of destruction 
exists, there is destruction. A hare’s horn is not produced, because 
there is not a sufficient cause for its production, and Gtman is not 
destroyed, because there is not a sufficient cause for its destruction}. 

The seventh topic with Sankara (sitras 21-23) is said to answer 
the objection that, if Brahman and jiva are identical, then it is curious 
that Brahman should make Himself subject to old age, death, etc., 
or imprison Himself in the prison-house of this body, by pointing 
out that the creator and the individual souls are not one and the 
same, since the latter represent only conditional existence, due to 
ignorance; sothesame Brahman has two different forms of existence, 
as Brahman and asjiva. According to Madhva the topic is intended 
to introduce a discussion in favour of Igvara being the creator, as 
against the view that individuals themselves are the creators. 
According to him this topic consists of siitras 21-26; with Sankara, 
however, of siitras 24 and 25, which according to him mean that, 
on account of the existence of diverse powers, it is possible that 
from one Brahman there should be the diversified creation. Again, 
siitras 26-28 form according to Sankara the ninth topic, which 
purports to establish that it is possible that the world should be 


produced from the bodiless Brahman. The eighth topic begins with - 


Madhva from the 28th sitra, as counted by him, and extends to 
the 32nd. According to Madhva the object of this topic is to refute 
the arguments urged against the all-creatorship of Visnu. Thus it 
refutes the objections that, if Brahman worked without any instru- 
ment, His whole being might be involved even in creating a single 
straw, etc. Everything is possible in God, who possesses diverse 
kinds of power. According to Sankara sitras 30, 31, forming the 
tenth topic, maintain that Brahman possesses all powers and can 
perform everything without the aid of any sense organs. Sitras 33 
and 34 (32 and 33 of Sankara’s counting) form a new topic, which 
maintains that, though all His wishes are always fulfilled, yet He 


; 3 VasV aca windsa-kar anam vidyate tat sad api nirudhyate, na ca khara-visaua- 
janmani Gtmavindse va karanam asti iti tayor janana-vindsabhavah. 


Nydya-sudha, p. 302- 
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creates this world only in play for the good of all beings. The same 

is also here the purport of Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. 

The tenth topic, consisting of sittras 34-36, is said to maintain that 
the rewards and punishments bestowed by God upon human- 
beings are regulated by Him in accordance with the virtuous and 

sinful deeds performed by them, and that He does so out of His 

own sweet will to keep Himself firm in His principle of justice, and 

therefore He cannot be said to be in any way controlled in His 

actions by the karma of human beings, nor can He be accused of 
partiality or cruelty to anyone. The same is also the purport of 
Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. The chapter ends with the 

affirmation that the fact of Visnu’s being the fullness.of all good 

qualities (sadd-prapta-sarva-sad-gunam) is absolutely unimpeach- 

able. 

In the second chapter of the second book, which is devoted to 
the refutation of the views of other systems of Indian thought, 
Madhva and Sankara are largely in agreement. It is only in con- 
nexion with the twelfth topic, which Sankara interprets as a 
refutation of the views of the Bhagavata school, that there is any 
real divergence of opinion. For Madhva and his followers try to 
justify the authority of the Paficaratra and interpret the topic 
accordingly, while Sankara interprets it as a refutation of the 
Bhagavata school. Py 

The third chapter of the second book begins with a topic intro- 
ducing a discussion of the possibility of the production of akasa, 
since’ two opposite sets of Upanisad texts are available on the sub- 
ject. Madhva’s followers distinguish two kinds of akasa, Gkdsa as 
pure vacuity and akasa as element; according to them it is only the 
latter that is referred to in the Upanisad texts as being produced, 
while the former is described as eternal. The second, third, fourth, 


fifth and sixth topics relate to the production of air, the being (sat) 


or Brahman, fire and earth, and it is held that Brahman alone is 
originless and that everything else has come out of Him. ae 
topics are almost the same in Sankara and Madhva. The seven! 

topic maintains according to Madhva that Visnu is not : = e 
creator, but also the destroyer of the world. According to ae 
however, this topic asserts that the successive production of the 
elements from one another is due not to their own productive 
power, but to the productive power of God Himself. The eighth 
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topic holds that the destruction of elements takes place in an order 
inverse to that in which they were produced. Madhva accepts the 
same meaning of the topic. The ninth topic, according to Madhva, 
discusses whether it is true that all cases of destruction must be in 
inverse order to their production, and it is decided in the affirmative: 
the objection that, since vifdna is produced from manas and yet 
the latter is destroyed first, these two must be considered as excep- 
tions, is not correct, since in reality vijfana is not produced out of 
manas. Manas has two senses, as “category” and as “‘inner organ” 
(antahkarana), and the word vijfiana also means “‘category” and 
“understanding” (avabodha). Where vijfidna is said to rise from 
manas, it is. used only in a general way, in the sense of understanding 
as arising from grasping (dlocana); Sankara, however, interprets 
this topic as consisting only of the 16th sitva (while Madhva takes 
the 15th and 16th sitras from this topic), asserting that the pro- 
duction of the sense faculties does not disturb the order of the 
_ production of the elements. The tenth topic of Madhva, the 17th 
siitra, is supposed to hold that there cannot be any destruction of 
Visnu. With Sankara this topic, the 16th stra, is said to hold that 
birth and death can be spoken of only with regard to body and not 
with regard to the soul. The eleventh topic (the 17th sutra with 
Sankara) means that the birth of jiva is true only in a special sense, 
since in reality jiva has neither birth nor death. The eleventh topic, 
consisting of the 18th and 19th sitras, gives according to Madhva 
the view that the individual souls have all been produced from God. 
According to Madhva the twelfth topic (satras 20-27) deals with the 
measure of jivas. The topic gives, according to him, the view that 
the j#va is atomic in size and not all-pervading. Being in one place, 
it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate a room 
by its light, which is a quality of the lamp; for a substance may be 
pervading by virtue of its quality’. The thirteenth topic (27th 
sittra), according to Madhva, is supposed to affirm the plurality of 
souls. The. fourteenth topic (sitras 28, 29) demonstrates that 
Brahman and jiva are different. The fifteenth topic of Madhva 
shows that, though the souls are produced from God, yet they are 
not destructible. The souls are like reflections from the Brahman, 
and they therefore must persist as long as the Brahman remains and 


1A discussion is raised here by Jaya-tirtha regarding the nature of light, and 
it is held that light is of the nature of a quality and not a substance. 
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must therefore be eternal. The conditions (upadhi) through which 
these reflections are possible are twofold, external (bahya) and 
essential (svaritpa). The external condition is destroyed, but not the 
essential one!. The souls are thus at once one with the Brahman and 
different; they depend on God for their existence and are similar 
to Him in nature. The sixteenth topic seeks to establish the nature 
of souls as consciousness and pure bliss, which are however revealed 
in their fullness only in the state of emancipation by the grace of 
God, while in our ordinary states these are veiled, as it were by 
ignorance (avidyda)*. The seventeenth topic seeks to reconcile the 
freedom of action of the jiva with the ultimate agency of God. It is 
God who makes the jivas work in accordance with their past 
karmas, which are beginningless (and@dt). Thus, though God makes 
all jivas perform all their works, He is guided in His directorship by 
their previous karmas. The eighteenth topic seeks to establish that, 
though the jivas are parts of God, they are not parts in the same 
sense as the part-incarnations, the fish-incarnation, etc., are; for 
the latter are parts of essential nature (svariipamsa), whereas the 
former are not parts of an essential nature (jivanam asvaripam- 
fatvam); for, though parts, they are different from God. The 
nineteenth topic asserts that the jivas are but reflections of God. 
With Sankara, however, these sitrvas yield quite different in- 
terpretations. Thus the twelfth topic (sutra 18) is supposed to assert 
that even in deep sleep there is consciousness, and the circumstance 
that nothing is known in this state is due to the fact that there is no 
object of which there could be any knowledge (visayabhavad tyam 
acetayamanata na caitanyabhavat). The thirteenth topic (siitras 19- 
32) discusses upon his view the question whether, in accordance 
with the texts which speak of the going out of self, the self should 
be regarded as atomic, or whether it should be regarded as all- 
pervasive; and he decides in favour of the latter, because of its 
being ider. <_al with Brahman. The fourteenth topic (sutras 33-39); 
after considering the possible agency of mind, senses, etc., denies 
them and decides in favour of the agency of soul, and holds that the 


1 . : dha roktah svariipam bahya eva ca, 
jivopadhir duidha proktat hitih 
a adhi: iti muktav anyasya tu stnitti. 
Ca na Tativa-prakasik@, p. 119. 
eh pilrvam api sato jiandnanden isvara- 


2 evam jiva-svariipatvena mukt g 
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buddhi and the senses are only instruments and accessories. Yet in 
the fifteenth topic (siéitra 40) Sankara tries to establish this 
agency of the self, not as real, but as illusory in presence of the 
conditions of the sense-organs, intellect, etc. (updadhi-dharma- 
dhydsenaiva aimanah kartrtvam na svabhavikam). Upon the 
sixteenth topic (sittras 41-42) Sankara tries to establish the fact that 
God helps persons to perform their actions in accordance with their 
previous karma. The seventeenth topic (siéras 43-53) is interpreted 
by Sankara as stating the view that the difference between the 
selves themselves and between them and Brahman can be under- 
stood only by a reference to the analogy of reflection, spatial 
limitations or the like; for in reality they are one, and it is only 
through the presence of the limiting conditions that they appear to 
be different. 

In the fourth chapter of the first book the first topic of both 
Sankara and Madhva describes the origin of the pranas from 


Brahman!. The second topic of Madhva, containing the 3rd sutra ~ 


of Sankara’s reading, describes the origin of manas from Brahman. 
The 4th sitra, forming the third topic of Madhva, holds the 
view that speech (vak) also is produced from Brahman, though we 
sometimes hear it spoken of as eternal, when it is applied to the 
Vedas. The 5th and the 6th sutras, forming the fourth topic, discuss 
the purports of various texts regarding the number of the prazas, 
and hold the view that they are twelve in number. The fifth topic 
of Madhva, consisting of the 7th-sitra, states the view that the 
pranas are atomic by nature and not all-pervasive, and that hence 
there cannot be any objecticn to the idea of their being produced 
from Brahman. The siitras 8 and 9, forming the sixth topic, show 
the production of pranas from Brahman. The siitras 10 and 11, 
forming the seventh topic, show that even the principal (mukhya) 
prana is dependent on Brahman for its production and existence. 
In the eighth topic, consisting of the 12th sutra, it is held that the 
modifications (urtiz) of the principal prana are like servants, so their 
functions are.also in reality derived from Brahman. The ninth 
topic, consisting of the 13th sitra, repeats textual proofs of the 
atomic character of prana. The tenth topic, consisting of sitras 14— 


1 This topic consists according to Sankara of only four siitras, and according 
to Madhva of the first three sitvas. Of these the third siitra (pratijfanuparodhac 
ca) happens to be absent in Sankara’s reading of the Brahma-siitras. 
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16, states the view that the senses are instruments of Brahman, 
though in a remote way they may also be regarded as instruments 
of the jiva. The eleventh topic, consisting of the 17th to the 19th 
siitras, states the view that all the other twelve prdnas, excepting the 
thirteenth or the principal (mukhya) prana, are so many senses. The 
difference between these and the principal prama consists in this, 
that the work of these other pranas, though depending principally 
on Brahman, also depends on the effort of jiva (ifvara-paravasa ht 
indriyanam pravrttir jiva-prayatnadpeksaiva), but the functioning 
of the mukhya prana does not in any way depend on the individual 
souls (mukhyapranasya pravritir na purusa-prayatnapeksaya). The 
twelfth topic (20th sitva) shows that all our bodies also: are derived 
from Brahman. The last topic (21st sitra) instils the view that our 
bodies are made up not of one element, but of five elements. 
According to Sankara, however, the chapter is to be divided into 
nine topics, of which the first has already been described. The 
second topic (sitras 5-6) holds the view that there are eleven 
senses, and not seven only as some hold, after the analogy of seven 
pranas. The third topic (7th stra) states that the senses are not all- 
pervasive, as the adherents of Samkhya hold, but are atomic by 
nature. The fourth topic (8th sira) states that the mukhya prana 
‘s a modification of Brahman, like any other prana. The fifth topic 
(sittras 9-12) states that prana is not simply vayu, but a subjective 
modification of it in the fivefold form, and its general function 
cannot be properly explained by reference to the individual actions 
of the separate pranas, like the movement of a cage by a concerted 
effort of each one of the birds encaged therein; for the actions of 
the pranas do not seem to be in any way concerted. As there are 
five states of mind, desire, imagination, etc., So the five pranas are 
but modifications of the principal prana. The sixth topic (13th . 
siitra) states that this principal prava 1S atomic by nature. The 
seventh topic (sitras 14-16) states that the pranas in their func- 
tioning are presided over by certain deities for their movement and 
yet these can only be for the enjoyment of the jivas. The eighth 


topic (sutras 17-19) states that the senses (conative and cognitive) 


are different categories (tativantara) from the principal prana. The 
he jiva is not the creator, who 


ninth topic (sutras 20-22) states that t 
is I$vara. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


| A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MADHVA | 


Ontology. 


THE philosophy of. Madhva admits the categories, viz., substance 
(dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), class-character (samdnya), 
particularity (vsesa), qualified (visista) whole (ams), power (Sakiz), 
similarity (s@drsya) and negation (abhdva)1. Dravya is defined as 
the material cause (upddana-ka@rana)*. A dravya is a material cause 
with reference to evolutionary changes (parindma) and manifesta- 
tion (abhivyakiz) or to both. Thus the world is subject to evolutionary 
changes, whereas God or souls can only be manifested or made 
known, but cannot undergo any evolutionary change; again, 
ignorance (avidyd) may be said to undergo evolutionary changes 
and to be the object of manifestation as well. The substances are 
said to be twenty, viz., the highest self or God (paramdatman), 
Laksmi, souls (jiva), unmanifested vacuity (avyakriakasa), prakrtt, 
the three gunas, mahat, ahamkara, buddhi, manas, the senses 
(:ndriya), the elements (bhita), the element-potentials (smdtra), 
ignorance (avidya), speech-sounds (varna), darkness (andha-kara), 
root-impressions (or tendencies) (vdsana), time (kala), reflection 
(pratibimba). . | : | 
The qualities of Madhva are of the same nature as those of the 
Vaisesika; but the inclusion of mental qualities, such as self-control 

1 In the Tattua-samkhydna (p. 10) it is said that reality (tattva) is twofold, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (asvatantra), and elsewhere in the 
_Bha@sya itis said that there are four categories (padartha), viz., God, prakrti, soul 
(jtva) and matter (jada): 

isvarah prakytir jivo jadam ceti catustayam 
paddrthanam sannidhanat tatrego visnurucyate. 
But the present division of Madhva’s philosophy, as admitting of ten categories, 
is made in view of similar kinds of division and classification used by the 
Vaigesika and others. Ly. 

2 There is another definition of dravya, when it is defined as the object of a 
competitive race in the second canto of Bhagavata-tatparya, also referred to in 
the Madhva-siddhanta-sara. Thus 1 is said: dravyam tu dravana-prapyam 
dvayor vivadamanayoh piirvam vegabhisambandhadahdéas tu, pradesatah. But this 


does not seem to have been further elaborated. It is ha iors ean 
philosophical sense in this fanciful etymological eee ees to seek any 
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(sama), mercy (krpa@), endurance (titiksa), strength (bala), fear 
(bhaya), shame (lajja), sagacity (gambhirya), beauty (saundarya), 
heroism (Saurya), liberality (audarya), etc., is considered indis- 
pensable, and so the qualities include not only the twenty-four 
qualities of the syncretist. Vaisesika, but many more. 

Actions (karma) are those which directly or indirectly lead to 
merit (punya) or demerit (papa). There are no actions which are 
morally absolutely indifferent; even upward motion and the like 
—which may be considered as indifferent (uddsina) Rarmas—are 
indirectly the causes of merit or demerit. Karmas are generally 
divided into three classes, as vihita, i.e., enjoined by the sastra, 
nisiddha, prohibited by it, and uddastna, not contemplated by it or 
indifferent. The latter is of the nature of vibration (partspanda), and 
this is not of five kinds alone, as the Vaisesika supposes, but of 
many other kinds!. Actions of creation, destruction, etc., in God 
are eternal in Him and form His essence (svariipa-bhiitah); the 
contradictory actions of creation and destruction may abide in 
Him, provided that, when one is in the actual form, the other is in 
the potential form?. Actions in non-eternal things are non-eternal 
and can be directly perceived by the senses. 

The next question is regarding jatt, or universals, which are 
considered by the Nyaya-Vaisesika as one and immutable. These 
are considered in the Madhva school as eternal only in eternal ~ 
substances like the jivas, whereas in non-eternal substances they 
are considered to be destructible and limited specifically to the 
individuals where they occur. There are in destructible individuals 
no such universals, which last even when the individuals are 
destroyed. An objection is raised that, if the existence of permanent 
universals is not agreed to, then the difficulty of comprehending 
concomitance (vyapit) would be insurmountable, and hence in- 
ference would be impossible. The answer that is given on the side 
of Madhva is that inference is possible on the basis of similarity 


' (sddrsya), and that the acceptance of immutable universals is not 


ika view, that action is of five kinds, is described 
ew that by simple rectilineal motion 
ther kinds of motion could be got, is 
is not a species of rectilinear 
f karma into five classes is also 


1 The syncretistic Vaisesika Viev a 
here; for it is held that the Vaisesika vi 
(gamana), circular motion (bhramana) or oth 
strongly objected to, because circular motion 
motion; and hence the Vaigesika classification 0 


h inadequate. = ; - i 
Sapa seri Rnya oyekty amends Wanieen GU ags ee an 


evam samhdra-kriyapt. Madhva-siddhanta-sara, Pp: 4. 
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necessary for that purpose; and this also applies to the compre- 
hension of the meaning of words: when certain objects are pointed 
out as having any particular name, that name can be extended to 
other individuals which.are extremely similar to the previous 
objects which were originally associated with that name}. A dif- 
ference is also drawn between jdtz (‘‘universal”) and upadhi 
(“limiting condition”’) in this, that the latter is said to be that which 
depends for its comprehension upon the comprehension of some 
other primary notion, while the former is that whose comprehension 
is direct and does not depend upon the comprehension of some 
other notion®. Thus the universal of cow (gotva) is known im- 
mediately and directly, whereas the notion of the universal of 
" cognizability” (prameyatva) can only be known through the 
previous knowledge of those things which are objects of knowledge. 
So the universal of cognizability is said to be upadhi, and the former 
jatt. It is further objected that, if objections are taken against an 
immutable universal existing in all individuals of a class at one and 
the same time, then the same objection may be taken against the 
acceptance of similarity, which must be supposed to exist at one 
time in a number of individuals. The answer to this is that the 
relation of similarity between two or three individuals is viewed in 
Madhva philosophy as existing uniformly between the number of 
‘ individuals so related, but not completely in any one of them. 
When two or three terms which are said to be similar exist, the 
‘relation of similarity is like a dyadic or triadic relation subsisting 
between the terms in mutual dependence’; the relation of simi- 
larity existing between a number of terms is therefore not one, but 
Many, according as the relation is noted from the point of view of 
one or the other of the terms. The similarity of A to B is different 
from the similarity of B to A, and so forth (bhinnabhinnam 
sadrsyam 1ti siddham). 


1 anugata-dhariam vinapi sadrsyena sarvatra uyapty-adi-graha-sambhavat, 
ayam dhiimah etat-sadrsas ca vahni-vydpya ity evam-kramena vyapti-grahah, 
“even without the basis of the existence of identical characteristics, compre- 
hension of uydapti is possible on the basis of similarity, e.g., ‘This is smoke and 
entities similar to these are associated with fire, etc.’”” Madhva-siddhanta-sara, 
p. 6. : 

* stara-mrulpanadhina-mritpanakatvam upadhi-laksanam and anya-niriipand- 
dhina-mripanatvam jatutvam. Ibid. p. 7. } 

* eka-mripitaparddhtharana-vrttitvena tri-vikrama-nydyena tat-sutkardat, 
pratiyogitudnuyogtivddivat. Ibid. p. 6, 


A inbunan 
—_— —— Rew? 28 oe ea eee 
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We next come to the doctrine of specific particulars (visesa) in 
the Madhva school. It supposes that every substance is made up 
of an infinite number of particulars associated with each and every 
quality that it may be supposed to possess. Thus, when the question 
arises regarding the relation of qualities to their substances (e.g., the 
relation of colour, etc., to a jug) if any quality was identical with the 
substance, then the destruction of it would mean destruction of the 
substance, and the words denoting the substance and the quality 
would mutually mean each other; but that is not so, and this dif- 
ficulty can be solved only on the supposition that there are specific 
particulars corresponding as the basis to each one of the qualities. 
As to the exact relation of these to their substance there are 
divergences of view, some holding that they are identical with the 
substance (abheda), others that they are different (bheda), and 
others that they are both identical and different (bhedabheda). 


‘Whatever view regarding the relation of the qualities to the sub- 


stance is accepted, the doctrine of specific particulars (visesa) has 
to be accepted, to escape the contradiction. Thus visesas in each 
substance are numberless, corresponding to the view-points or 
qualities intended to be explained; but there are no further wisesas 
for each visesa, as that would lead to an infinite regress. For a 
satisfactory explanation of the diverse external qualities of God it 
is necessary to admit eternal visesas in Him. In order to explain 
the possibility of a connection of the continuous eternal space or 
vacuity (akdsa) with finite objects like jug, etc. it is necessary to 
admit the existence of visesas in Gkasa?. It will be seen from the 
above that the acceptance of vzsesas becomes necessary only in those 
cases where the unity and difference of two entities, such as the 
substance and the qualities or the like, cannot otherwise be satis- 
factorily explained. For these cases the doctrine of visesas intro- 
duces some supposed particulars, or parts, to which the association 
of the quality could be referred, without referring to the whole 
substance for such association. But this does not apply to the 
existence of visesa in the atoms, for the atoms can very well be 
admitted to have parts, and the contact with other atoms can thus 
be very easily explained without the assumption of any visesa. An 
atom may be. admitted to be the smallest unit in comparison with 


1 ato gaganddi-vibhu-dravyasy@ ghafddina sam yoga-tadabhavobhaya-niruahako 


viteso'nanya-gatya sutkarantyalt. Ibid. p- 9: 
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everything else: but that is no reason why it should not be admitted 
to be bigger than its own parts. If the atoms had not parts, they 
could not be held to combine on all their ten sides1. So the 
Vaigesika view, admitting visesas in atoms, has to be rejected. It is 
well worth remembering here that the Vaisesikas held that there 
were among the atoms of even the same bhiita, and also among the 
souls, such specific differences that these could be distinguished 
from one another by the yogis. These final differences, existing in 
the atoms themselves, are called wisesas by the Kanada school of 
thinkers. This conception of vzsesa and its utility is different from 
the conception of visesa in the Madhva school?. 

Samavaya, or the relation of inherence accepted in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school, is discarded in the system of Madhva on almost 
the same grounds as in Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahma-siitras. The 
view is that the appearance of the cause in the effect and of the 
qualities in the substance is manifestly of the nature of a relation 
and, as this relation is not contact (samyoga), it must be a separate 
relation, viz., the relation of inherence (samavdya). But in the same 
way samavaya (e.g., in the sentence zha tantusu pata-samavayah) 
itself may have the appearance of existing in something else in some 
relation, and hence may be in need of further relations to relate it. 
If without any such series of relations a relation of inherence can be 
related in the manner of a quality and a substance, then that sort of 
relatedness or qualifiedness (visistatd) may serve all the purposes of 
samavaya. This brings us to the acceptance of ‘“‘related”’ or 
“qualified” as a category separate and distinct from the categories 
of quality (guna) and substance (dravya) and the relation involved 
between the two’. So also the whole (amsi) is not either the rela- 
tions or the parts or both, but a separate category by itself. 

Power (Sakiz), as a separate category, exists in four forms: 
(i) as mysterious—acintya-sakti—as in God, (ii) causal power 


1 anyapeksaya paramduutve'pi sudvayavdpeksaya mahattvopapatteh:...kim ca 
paramdanor avayavanangtkare tasya dasadiksv abhisambandho na syat. Madhva- 
siddhdnta-sdra, p. 10.. : 

* asmad-uisistandy yoginam nityesu tulyakrti-guna-kriyesu paramanusu 
mukta@tmasu ca anya-nimittdsambhavad yebhyo nimittebhyah pratyadharam 
vilaksano’yam vilaksanoyam iti pratyaya-vydvrittih, desa-kala-viprakarse ¢a 
| paramanau sa evdyam tt pratyabhijnanam ca bhavati te antya uisesah. 

3 wisisiam Peaaaecten eter enieeiee Geen pete Phasya, BP. Sate 
Madhva-siddhanta-sdra, p. 11. — iintam avasyam angikartavy 
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Fh) 
(Rarana-sakti or sahaja-sakit), which naturally exists in things and 
by virtue of which they can produce all sorts of changes, (iii) a 
power brought about by a new operation in a thing called the 
Gdheya-sakti, as in an idol through the ritual operations of the 
installation ceremony (pratistha), and (iv) the significant power of 
words (pada-saktz). Negation is said to be of three kinds: (i) the 
negation preceding a production (prag-abhava), (ii) that following 
destruction (dhvamsabhava), (iii) as otherness (anyonyabhava), e.g., 
there is the negation of a jug in a pot and of a pot in a jug: this is 
therefore the same as differences, which are considered as the 
essence of all things!. When things are destroyed, their differences 
are also destroyed. But the five differences between God and souls, 
between souls themselves, between inanimate objects themselves, 
between them and God, and between them and the souls, are all 
eternal; for the differences in eternal things are eternal and in non- 
eternal things non-eternal?. The fourth kind of negation, atyanta- 
bhava, is the non-existence belonging to impossible entities like the 
hare’s horn. 

God, or Paramatman, is in this system considered as the fullness 
of infinite qualities. He is the author of creation, maintenance, 
destruction, control, knowledge, bondage, salvation, and hiding 
(Gurti). He is omniscient, and all words in their most pervading 
and primary sense refer to Him. He is different from all material 
objects, souls and prakrii, and has for His body knowledge and 
bliss, and is wholly independent and one, though He may have 
diverse forms (as in Vasudeva, Pradyumna, etc.); all such forms of 
Him are the full manifestation of all His qualities. 

The souls (j#va) are naturally tainted with defects of ignorance, 
sorrow, fear, etc., and they are subject to cycles of transformation. 
They are infinite in number. They are of three kinds, viz., those 
who are fit for emancipation (mukti-yogya), e.g-, gods such as 
Brahma, Vayu, etc., or sages, like Narada, etc., or like the ancestors 
(pitr), or kings like Ambariga, or advanced men; these advanced 


z aijam avyayam. Ibid. p. 20. 
1 bhedas tu sarva-vastinam svaripay nav 1. 4. 6 (adhikarana, p. 222), holds 


. . ny dh 7 
: Jaya-tirtha, however, 1n his Nydya-suana, 1 things) are always eternal: 
na ca kadapi padarthanam anyonya-tadatmyam astt itt gett yanee oP i nitya 
eva ity dhuh. Padmanabha-tirtha also in his San-nydya-ratnavatt or . US 
4 on the same topic (I. 4. 6): vinasino’pi 


khya \ cactly the same view 6): no't 
Sede bhedah para-vddy-abhyupagataghatatuddi-jativan nityo'- 


bhyupagantavyah. 
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souls think of God as being, bliss, knowledge and atman. It is only 
the second class of souls that are subject to transmigration and 
suffer the pleasures of Heaven and the sufferings of Earth and Hell. 
There is a third class of beings, the demons, ghosts and the like. 
Each one of these souls is different from every other soul, and even 
in emancipation the souls differ from one another in their respective 
merits, qualifications, desires, etc. 

Next comes the consideration of unmanifested space (avydakrta 
@kaso dig-riipah), which remains the same in creation and destruc- 
tion. This is, of course, different from a@kdsa as element, otherwise 
called bhittakasa, which is a product of the tamasa ego and is 
limited. Akasa as space is vacuity and eternal}. 

Prakrii also is accepted in the Madhva system as the material 


cause of the material world?. Time is a direct product of it, and all. 


else is produced through the series of changes which it undergoes 
through the categories of mahat, etc. Prakrti is accepted here as a 
substance (dravya)? and is recognized in the Madhva system 
as what is called ma@yd, a consort of God, though it is called impure 
(dosa-yukia) and material (jada), evolving (parinamini), though 
under the full control of God, and may thus be regarded almost as 
His will or strength (Harer icchathava balam). This prakriz is to the 
world the cause of all bondage (jagabhandhatmika)*. The subtle 
bodies (liiga-sarira) of all living beings are formed out of the stuff 
of.this prakrti. It is also the source of the three gunas (guna- 
trayady-upadana-bhita). It is held that during the time of the great 
creation prakrii alone existed and nothing else. At that time God 
out of His creative desire produced from prakrti in three masses 
sativa, rajas and tamas®. It is said that rajas is double of tamas 
and sattva is double of rajas. Sattva exists by itself in its pure 
form: rajas and tamas are always mixed with each other and with 
sativa. Thus sativa exists not only in this pure form, but also as an 
element in the mixed vajas variety and tamas variety. In the mixed 
rajas there are for each part of rajas a hundred parts of sattva and 
_one hundredth part of tamas. In the tamas mixture there are for 


1 bhutakasatiriktayda desa-kdla-paricchinnayas tarkikady-abhimata-disa eva- 
smakam avyakrtakasatvat. Tdatparya-candrikd, 11. 3. 1 (p. 932). Also Nyaya- 
sudhd, U. 3. I. 

4 saksat paramparayd vd visvopddanam prakrtih. Padartha-samgraha, 93- 

* Nyd@ya-sudha and San-nyéya-ratndvali on the Anuvyakhyana, 11. 1.6 (p.21): 

* Bhagavata-tatparya, 111. 10. 9 (p. 29). ® -Madhva-siddhanta-sara, p- 39- 


- of buddhi-tattva. The view Ju 
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each part of tamas ten parts of sattva and one-tenth part of rajas. 
At the time of the world-dissolution (vilaya) ten parts return: to 
saitva and one part to rajas with one part in tamas. The evolution 
of the mahat-tattva takes place immediately after the production 
of the three guzas, when the entire amount of the produced rajas 
becomes mixed with tamas ; the mahat-tattva is constituted of three 
parts of rajas and one part of tamas. With reference to the later 
derivatives this mahat-tativa is called sativa’. In the category 
ahamkara (that which is derived immediately after mahat) there is 
for every ten parts of sativa one part of rajas and a tenth part of 
tamas. From the sattva of the tamas part of it the manas, etc., are 
produced, out of the rajas part of it the senses are produced, and 
out of the tamas the elements are produced. They are at first 
manifested as tan-matras, or the powers inherent in and manifested 
in the elements. As ahamkdra contains within it the materials for 
a threefold development, it is called vaikarika, taijasa and tamasa 
accordingly. In the Tattva-samkhyana buddhi-tattva and manas- 
tattva are said to be two categories evolving in succession from 
ahamkara. The twenty-four categories counted from mahat are in 
this enumeration mahat, ahamkara, buddhi, manas, the ten indriyas 
(senses), the five tan-matras and the five bhiitas®. As buddhi is of 
two kinds, viz., buddhi as category and buddhi as knowledge, so 
manas is also regarded as being of two kinds, manas as category and 
manas as sense-organ. As sense-organ, it is both eternal and non- 
eternal; it is eternal in God, Laksmi, Brahma and all other souls, 


a, a Aci i the original 
1 Bhdgavata-tatparya, 11. 14, by Madhvacarya. In this passage th 
sativa is spoken of as being the deity Sri, the original rajas as Bhi, ng the 
original tamas as Durga, and the deity which has for her root "7 se t es is 
called Maha-laksmt. The Lord Yandrdana is . yond is ree ee aa 
: - vergence of opinion regaraing te i 
Pe nee ae given is found in the Tattva-samkhyana (p. 41): 
asamsrstam mahdan aham buddhir manah khani dasa Oe eee ia 
and supported in its commentary by Satyadharma Yati. This is also 1n conso! 
adhva’s Bhdsya 1n the 


M 
with Katha, 1. 3. 10. But in the passage quoted from 

ay =h, <Weene iana- robably the same as 
Madhva-siddhanta-sara it is said that the wynan’ ate ee pee See 


buddhi-tattva) arises from the mnahat-tattva, that from} 
from manas the senses, €tc.: 


Ive the difficulty in his Padartha- 


The way in which Padmanabha Siri Oeste the mahat-tattva, but 
samgraha is that the buddhi-tattua springs directly from. karena upacita). This 


tiebitigrowa in essacauon irra ie in the Tattua-samkhyana. Buddhi, 


explains the precedence of ahamkara ve ane 
of course, is hens kinds, as knowledge (jaana-rilpa) and as category (tattva) 
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as their own essence (svariipa-bhiitam) or self. The non-eternal 
manas, as belonging to God, brahma, individual souls, etc., is of 
five kinds; manas, buddhi, ahamkdra, citta and cetana, which may 
also be regarded as the vrttzs or functions of manas. Of these manas 
is said to be that to which is due imagination (samkalpa) and doubt 
(vikalpa); buddhi is that to which is due the function of coming to 
any decision (nscayatmika buddhi); ahamkara is that through the 
functioning of which the unreal is thought of as real (asvariipe 
svaritpa-matih), and the cause of memory is citta. The senses are 
twelve, including five cognitive, five conative, manas and the 
_ Saksindriya, as buddhi is included within manas. The senses are 
considered from two points of view, viz., from the point of view of 
their predominantly tejas materials, and as being sense-organs. 
In their aspects as certain sorts produced in course of the evolution 
of their materials they are destructible; but as sense-organs they 
are eternal in God and in all living beings. As regards the bodily 
seats of these organs, these are destructible in the case of all 
destructible beings. The internal sense of intuition (sa@ksi) can 
directly perceive pleasure and pain, ignorance, time and space. 
The sense-data of sounds, colours, etc., appearing through their 
respective sense-organs, are directly perceived by this sense of 
intuition. All things that transcend the domain of the senses are 
intuited by the sense of intuition (sd@ksz), either as known or un- 
known. To consider the s@kst-jfidna as a special source of intuitive 
knowledge, indispensable particularly for the ‘perception of time 
and space, is indeed one of the important special features of 
Madhva’s system. In Sankara Vedanta saksi stands as the inex- 
tinguishable brahma-light, which can be veiled by ajfana, though 
ajnana itself is manifested in its true nature, ignorance, by the 
sakst*. Madhva holds that it is through the intuitive sense of saksi 

2 yat-prasadad avidyddi sphuraty eva divd-nifam tam apy 

apahnute’vuidya ndjndanasyasti duskaram. 
Advaita-brahma-siddhi, p. 312- 

As this work also notices, there are in Sankara Vedanta four views on the 
status of saksi. Thus the Tattva-suddhi holds that it is the light of Brahman, 
appearing as if it were in the jtva; the Tattva-pradipika holds that it is Ivara 
manifesting Himself in all individual souls; the Vedanta-kaumudit holds that it is 
but a form of Ivara, a neutral entity which remains the same in all operations 
of the jiva and is of direct and immediate perception, but is also the nescience 
(avidyd) which veils it. The Kitastha-dipa considers it to be an unchangeable light 


of pure intelligence in jiva, which remains the same under all conditions and is 
hence called sakst. 
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that an individual observes the validity of his sense-knowledge and 
of his own self as the ego (aham). Our perception of self, on this 
view, is not due to the activity of mind or to mental perception 
(manonubhava) ; for, had it been so, one might as a result of mind 
activity or mental functioning have doubted his own self; but this 
never happens, and so it has to be admitted that the perception of 
self is due to some other intuitive sense called saksi. Saksi thus 
always leads us to unerring and certain truths, whereas, wherever 
in knowledge there is a discriminating process and a chance of 
error, it is said to be due to mental perception’. 

The tan-mdtras are accepted in Madhvaism as the subtler 
materials of the five grosser elements (bhiitas). It must be noted 
that the categories of ahamkdra and buddhi are considered as being 
a kind of subtle material stuff, capable of being understood as 
quantities having definite quantitative measurements (parimana)?*. 

Ignorance (avidyd) is a negative substance (dravya), which by 
God’s will veils the natural intelligence of us all®. But there is no one 
common avidya which appears in different individuals; the avidya 
of one individual is altogether different from the avidya of another 
individual. As such, it seems to denote our individual ignorance 
and not a generalized entity such as is found in most of the Indian 
systems ; thus each person has a specific ( pratisvikt) avidya of his own. 

Time (kala) is coexistent with all-pervading space (avyakrta 
akasa), and it is made directly from prakrti stuff having a more 
primeval existence than any of the derived kinds‘. It exists in itself 


1 yat kvacid vyabhicari syat darsanam manasam hi tat. Anuvyakhyana. > 
evam sa devadatto gauro na va paramanuh gurutuadhikaranam na va t 
samsayo manasah. Madhva-siddhanta-sara, P. +4: _ ; 

2 Manu-brhaspaty-adayas tu ahamkarat parimanato hinena budah aes 

. woe ’ ; ’ ma- 
suvocita-parimduena parimita-desa-paryantam avasthitam Cee Dene etre 
siryam tu buddhi-tattvat parimdnato hinena ieee ise - Leger 
paryantam avasthitam visnum pasyatah varunadayas tu a pea sedis f 
kramena parimdanato dasgahinath parimita-desa-paryantam qauastnitam § Uursrunt 


eres Bee a eratenual and Madhva-siddhanta-sara, Pp. 49. 
° atah paramesvara eva sattuadt-g uaa) eae 
svadhinaya prakrtya acintyadbhutaya suasaktya Tey Siete a 
caitanyam apy acchadayati. Nydya-sudha on ne: raft ‘tear whence would 
‘ The objection that, if time is made out of prakrtt stuf, ee peatrer that 
mahal etc., be evolved, is not valle : ioe See age scestepoites doe eT 
ime is evolved, while it is from shane sthee 9 ; 
Sea ee i ripaya-prakrti-stkgmanain Se ee ane: 
mahad-ddy-upadanatvam katipayanam ¢a 
stddhdnta-sdra, p. 64. 
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(sva-gata) and is, like space, the vehicle (adhara) of everything else, 
and it is also the common cause of the production of all objects. 

Darkness (andhakara) is also considered as a separate substance 
and not as mere negation of light. A new concepiion of pratibimba 
(“reflection”) is introduced to denote the jivas, who cannot have 
any existence apart from the existence of God and who cannot 
behave in any way independent of His will, and, being conscious 
entities, having will and feeling, are essentially similar to him; 
though reflections, they are not destructible like ordinary re- 
flections in mirrors, but are eternal (pratibimbas tu bimbavinabhiita- 
sat-sadrsah)'. 

The system of Madhva admits the qualities (guna) more or less 
in the same way as the Nydya-Vaisesika does; the points of dif- 
ference are hardly ever of any philosophical importance. Those 
which deserve to be mentioned will be referred to in the succeeding 
sections. 


_ Pramanas (ways of valid knowledge). 


Pramdana is defined as that which makes an object of knowledge 
cognizable as it is in itself (yathartham pramanam)?. The function 
of pramana consists both in making an entity object of knowledge 
through the production of knowledge ( jfiana-jananad vava jneyata- 
sampadakatvena), either directly (saksat) or indirectly (asaksat)°. 
There are two functions in a pramdna, viz. (1) to render an entity 
an object of knowledge (jrieya-visayikarana) and (2) to make it cog- 
nizable (jieyata-sampddana). So far as the function of making an 
entity an object of knowledge is concerned, all pramanas directly 
perform it; it is only with reference to the second function that 
there is the distinction between the two kinds of pramanas, kevala 
and anu, such that it is only the former that performs it directly and 
only the latter that performs it indirectly (parampara-krama)*. 
These two functions also distinguish a pramana from the pramata 
(“subject”) and the prameya (“object”), since neither the subject 

1 Padartha-samgraha, 193. 

2 Madhva’s definition of pramana in his Pramdna-laksana is elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha in his Pramana-paddhatj as jfieyam anatikramya vartamanam. yatha- 
vasthitam eva jneyam yad visaytkaroti nanyatha tat pramanam (p. 8). 

* Jaya-tirtha-vijaya-tippant on the Pramdna-paddhati by Janardana. re 

* Ibid. Also kevalam visayasya jfieyatvam jiidnam upadhitaya karanam tu taj- 


janakataya sampadayanti ity etavantam visesam aéritya kevalanu-pramana-bhedalt 
samarthitah. Nydya-sudhd, 11. 1. 2 (p. 2 aS. J PD t 
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nor the object can be called the instrumental causes of knowledge, 
though they may in some sense be admitted as causes, and they do 
not cause an entity to be an object of knowledge either. Our know- 
ledge does not in any way modify an object of knowledge, but an 
entity becomes known when knowledge of it is produced. Truth, 
by which is understood exact agreement of knowledge with its 
object, belongs properly to knowledge alone (jidnasyaiva mukhyato 
yathdrihyam). The instruments of knowledge can be called true 
(yathartha) only in an indirect manner, on the ground of their 
producing true knowledge (yathartha-jnana-janaka yathartha)'. 
But yet the definition properly applies to the instruments as well, 
since they are also yathartha in the sense that they are also directed 
to the object, just as knowledge of it is. So far as they are directed 
towards the right object of which we have right knowledge, their 
scope of activity is in agreement with the scope or extent of the 
object of knowledge. So it is clear that pramdna is twofold: 
pramana as true knowledge (kevala pramdna) and pramana as 
instrument (sadhana) of knowledge (anu pramana). This kevala 
pramana is again twofold, as consciousness (cattanya) and as states 
(urtti). This consciousness is described by Jaya-tirtha as superior, 
middling and inferior (uttama-madhyamadhama), as right, mixed, 
and wrong; the vrtiz is also threefold, as perception, inference, and 
scriptures (agama). The anu pramana also is threefold, as percep- 
tion, inference and scriptures. A question arises, whether the term 
pramana could be applied to any right knowledge which happens 
to be right only by accident (kakataliya) and not attained by the 
proper process of right knowledge. Thus, for example, by a mere 
guess one might say that there are five shillings in one’s friend’s 
pocket, and this knowledge might really agree with the fact that 
one’s friend has five shillings in his pocket; but, though this 
knowledge is right, it cannot be called pramana; for this is not due 
to the speaker's own certain knowledge, since he had only guessed, 
which is only a form of doubt (vaktur jiiadnasya samSayatvena 
aprasangat)?. This also applies to the case where one makes an 
inference on the basis of a misperceived hetu, e.g., the inference of 
fire from steam or vapour mistaken for smoke. 

The value of this definition of pramdana as agreement with 
objects of knowledge (yathartha) is to be found in the fact that it 
1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. Pp. 250. 

qr 
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includes memory (smrtz) of previous valid experience as valid, 
whereas most of the other systems of Indian philosophy are dis- 
posed so to form their definition as purposely to exclude the right 
of memory to be counted as pramdana’. Salikanatha’s argument, as 
given in his Prakarana-paiicika, on the rejection of memory from 
the definition of pramdna is based on the fact that memory is 
knowledge produced only by the impressions of previous knowledge 
(piurva-vijndna-samskara-matrajam jnanam); as such, it depends 
only on previous knowledge and necessarily refers to past ex- 
perience, and cannot therefore refer independently to the ascertain- 
ment of the nature of objects. He excludes recognition (pratya- 
bhijna) from memory, as recognition includes in its data of origin 
direct sense contact; and he also excludes the case of a series of 
perceptions of the same object (dhdrd-vahika jnana); for though it 
involves memory, it also involves direct sense contact, but the 
exclusion of memory from the definition of pramdana applies only 
to pure memory, unassociated with sense contact. The idea is that 
that which depends on or is produced only by previous knowledge 
does not directly contribute to our knowledge and is hence not 
pramana. — 

The reason why Jaya-tirtha urges the inclusion of memory 1s 
that memory may also agree with an object of knowledge and hence 
may rightly be called pramdna. It may be that, while I am re- 
membering an object, it may not still be there or it may have ceased 
to exist, but that does not affect the validity of memory as pramana, 
since the object did exist at the time of previous experience referred 
to by memory, though it may not be existing at the time when the 
memory is produced. If it is argued that, since the object is not in 
the same condition at the time of memory as it was at the time of 
experience, memory is not valid, in that case all knowledge about 
past and future by inference or scriptures would be invalid, since 
the past and future events inferred might not exist at the time of 


1 Here Jaya-tirtha refers to the definitions of the Mimamsa as anadhigatartha- 
ganty pramdnam and as anubhiitih pramanam. The first refers to Kumiarila’s 
definition and the second to that of Prabhakara. Kumiarila defines pramanua (as. 
found inthe Codanda-siitra8o, Sloka-varttika) as firm knowledge (drdham vijfianam) 
produced (utpannam) and unassociated with other knowledge (napi jnanantarena 
samvadam rechatt). The second definition is that of Prabhakara as quoted in 
Salikanatha’s Prakarana-paiicika, P. 42: pramanam anubhittih. 

2 smrtir ht tad-ity-upajayamand prdcim pratitim anurudhyamana na svatan- 
tryena artham paricchinatts iti na pramanam. Prakarana-paiicika, p. 42. 
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experience. If it is argued that the object of previous knowledge 
changes its state and so cannot in its entirety be referred to as the 
object of memory, then that destroys the validity of all pramanas; 
for nothing can be made an object of all the pramdnas in its 
entirety: Also it cannot be objected that, if the thing does not 
change its state, then memory should grasp it as an entity which has 
not changed its state. This is not valid cither; for memory does not 
grasp an object as if it had not changed its state, but as “it was so 
at that time”’ (taddsan tadrsa iti). Memory is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to the question whether an object has changed its state 
or not. Since memory agrees with real objective facts it has to be 
considered valid, and it is the special feature of the present definition 
that it includes memory as a valid definition, which is not done in 
other systems. The validity of memory as a pramdna is proved by 
the fact that people resort to it as valid knowledge in all their 
dealings, and only right knowledge is referred to by men (loka- 
vyavahara). There is no way of establishing the validity of the 
pramdnas of perception, etc., except the ultimate testimony of 
universal human experience’. 

Moreover, even the validity of the sacred writings of Manu is 
based on the remembered purport of the Vedas, and thence they 
are called smrti?. Again, the argument that memory has no validity 
because it does not bring us any fruit (nisphald) is not right; for the 
validity depends on correctness of correspondence and not on 
fruitfulness. Want of validity (apramanya) is made evident through 
the defect of the organs or the resulting contradiction (badhaka- 
pratyaya). It may also be noted that memory 1s not absolutely 
fruitless: thus the memory of happy things 1s pleasant and 
strengthens the root impressions also (samskara-patana). Again, 1t 
is argued that that alone could be called pramana which involves 
the knowledge of something new, and that therefore memory, 
which does not involve new knowledge, cannot be counted as 
pramana. If it is required that an object of knowledge should be 
pramana, then the eternal entities about which there cannot be any 
new knowledge cannot be the objects of pramana. If the require- 


lina hy astt pratyaksadi-pramanya-sadhakam anyad loka-vyavaharat. 


Nyaya-sudha, 11. 1. 2 adhtkarana, P- 250s 
* te hi srutyadinanubhitartham smytud tat 
Ibid. p. 252. 


-pratipadakam grantham aracayatt, 


If-2 
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ment of new knowledge is not considered to refer to objects of 
knowledge, but only to the method or process of knowledge, then 
the knowledge involved in continuous perception of an object 
(dharavahika jana) could not be considered as pramdna. The 
Buddhists might, of course, answer that each new moment a new 
object is produced’ which is perceived; the Samkhya might hold 
that at each new moment all objects suffer a new change or 
parinama; but what would the Mimamsaka say? With him the 
object (e.g., the jug) remains the same at all successive moments. 
If it is argued that in the knowledge of an object abiding in and 
through successive moments we have at each particular moment 
a new element of time involved in it and this may constitute a 
newness of knowledge in spite of the fact that the object of know- 
ledge has been abiding all through the moments, the same may be 
argued in favour of memory; for it manifests objects in the present 
and has reference to the experience as having happened in the past 
(smrtir apt vartamdna-tat-kdlataya anubhiitam artham atita- 
kalataya avagahaie). Jaya-tirtha maintains that it is not possible to 
show any necessary connection between pramdnya (validity), and 
_ the requirement that the object should be previously unacquired 
(anadhigatartha) either through association (sa@hacarya), or through 
that and the want of any contradictory instance; for on the first 
ground many other things associated with pramanya would have 
to be claimed to be anadhigata, which they are not, and the second 
ground does not apply at least in the case of continuous knowledge 
(dhara-vahika jana). For in the case of continuous knowledge 
successive moments are regarded as pramdna in spite of there being 
in them no new knowledge. 

If it is objected “how could it be the function of pramdna to 
make an already-known object known to us” (adhigatam evartham 
adhigamayata pramanena pistam pistam syat), what does the objec- 
tion really mean? It cannot mean that in regard to a known object 
no further cognition can arise; for neither is knowledge opposed to 
knowledge, nor is want of knowledge a part of the conditions which 
produce knowledge. The objection to the rise of a second know- 
ledge of a known object on the ground of fruitlessness has already 
been answered. Nor can it be said that a pramana should not be 
dependent on anything else or on any other knowledge; for that 
objection would also apply to inference, which is admitted by all 
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to be a pramana. So pramana should be so defined that memory 
may be included within it. Chalari-Sesacarya quotes an unidentified 
scriptural text in support of the inclusion of memory in pramdna’. 
Jaya-tirtha, in a brief statement of the positive considerations which 
according to him support the inclusion of memory in pramana, 
says that memory is true (yathdrtha). When an object appears in 
consciousness to have a definite character in a particular time and 
at a particular place and has actually that character at that time and 
at that place, then this knowledge is. true or yathartha. Now 
memory gives us exactly this sort of knowledge; “it was so there 
at that time.’’ It is not the fact that at that time it was not so. 
Memory is directly produced by the manas, and the impressions 
(samskdra) represent its mode of contact with the object. It is 
through the impressions that mind comes in contact with specific — 
objects (samskdras tu manasas tad-artha-sannikarsa-ripa eva). It 
may be objected that, the object referred to by memory having 
undergone many changes and ceased in the interval to exist in its 
old state, the present memory cannot take hold of its object; the 
answer is that the objection would have some force if manas, 
unaided by any other instrument, were expected to do it; but this 
is not so. Just as the sense-organs, which are operative only in the 
present, may yet perform the operation of recognition through the 
help of the impressions (samskara), so the manas also may be 
admitted to refer by the help of the impressions to an object which 
has changed its previous state*. 

The conception of pramana is considered a subject of great 
importance in Indian philosophy. The word pramana is used 
principally in two different senses, (i) as a valid mental act, as 
distinguished from the invalid or illusory cognitions, (ii) as the 
instruments or the collocations of circumstances which produce 
knowledge. Some account of pramana in the latter sense has 
already been given in Vol. 1, pp. 330°: The conflicting opinions 
regarding the interpretation of pramana as instruments of know- 

1 ; ' aitihyam anumanacatustayam 

promt wae carnddarhe mun 


nubhiitam apt niurtta-puirvavastham visayt- 
kurvat smaranam janayet iti ko dosah: vartamdna-visay at apt pan saaar 
samarthyat kalantara-sambandhitam apt BoC a deg glam 
soyam ity atita-vartamanatva-visistavisayapye yo yna-saahanamt prakrtenan- 
yGni mano-urtti-jnanam janayantt. Pramana-paddhati, p. 24. 


= samskara-sahakrtam manah ana 
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ledge is due to the fact that diverse systems of philosophy hold 
different views regarding the nature and origin of knowledge. Thus 
the Nyaya defines pramana as the collocation of causes which pro- 
duces knowledge (upalabdhi or prama). ‘The causes of memory are 
excluded from pramdnra simply on verbal grounds, namely that 
people use the word smytz (memory) to denote knowledge produced 
merely from impressions (samska@ra-mdtra-janmanah) and dis- 
tinguish it from pramd, or right knowledge, which agrees with its 
objects}. | 
The Jains, however, consider the indication of the object as 
revealed to us (arthopadarsakatva) as pram, and in this they differ 
from the Buddhist view which defines pramd as the actual getting 
of the object (artha-prapakatva). The Jains hold that the actual 
getting of the object is a result of pravrtiz, or effort to get it, and not 
of pramana*. Though through an effort undertaken at the time of 
the occurrence of knowledge and in accordance with it one may 
attain the object, yet the function of jvidna consists only in the 
indication of the object as revealed by it?. Pramd is therefore 
according to the Jains equivalent to svdrtha-paricchitti, or the out- 
lining of the object, and the immediate instrument of it, or 
pramana, is the subjective inner flash of knowledge, leading to such 
objective artha-paricchitit, or determination of objects*. Of course 
suartha-paricchittt appears to be only a function of j#dna and thus 
in a sense identical with it, and in that way pramdna is identical 
with jana. But it is because the objective reference is considered 


1 pramd-sddhanam hi pramanam na ca smrtih prama lokadhinavadhdrano ht 
Sabdartha-sambandhah. lokas ca samskdra-matra-janmanah smrter anyam upala- 
_ bdhim arthadvydbhicarinim pramadm dcaste tasmat tad-dhetuh pramaduom iti na 
smyti-hetu-prasangah, Tdatparya-tikd, p. 14. 

2 pravriti-mila tipddeydrtha-praptir na pramanadhind tasyah puruseccha- 
dhina-pravytti-prabhavatuat. Prameya-kamala-martanda, p. 7. 

* yady apy anekasmat jnana-ksanat pravyttau artha-praptis tathapi parya- 
locyamanam artha-pradarsakatvam eva jiidnasya prapakatvam nanyat. Ibid. 

The reflection made here against the Buddhists is hardly fair; for by pravert- 
takatva they also mean pradarsakatva, though they think that the series of activities 
meant by pramana-vy4apara is finally concluded when the object is actually got- 
The idea or vyfdana only shows the object, and, when the object is shown, the 
effort is initiated and the object is got. The actual getting of the object is im- 
portant only in this sense, that it finally determines whether the idea is correct 
or not; for when the object which corresponds exactly to the idea is got the idea 
can be said to be correct. Nyaya-bindu-ttkd, PP. 3, 4. 

“ anya-nirapeksatayd sudr tha-paricchittisadhakatamatuad jiidnam eva pra- 

-madnam. Prameya-kamala-martanda, p. 5. 
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here to be the essence of prama, that jidna, or the inner revelation 
‘of knowledge, is regarded as its instrument or pramana and the 
external physical instruments or accessories to the production of 
knowledge noted by the Nyaya are discarded. It is the self- 
revelation of knowledge that leads immediately to the objective 
reference and objective determination, and the collocation of other 
accessories (sakalya or sdmagri) can lead to it only through know- 
Jedge!. Knowledge alone can therefore be regarded as the most 
direct and immediately preceding instrument (sa@dhakatama). For 
similar reasons the Jains reject the Samkhya view of pramana as the 
functioning of the senses (aindriya-vrtit) and the Prabhakara view 
of pramana as the operation of the knower in the knowing process 
beneath the conscious level?. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Buddhist 
view on this point, as explained by Dharmottara, came nearer the 
Jain view by identifying pramana and pramanu-phala in jnana 
(“‘knowledge’’). Thus by pramana Dharmottara understands the 
similarity of the idea to the object, arising out of the latter’s in- 
fluence, and the idea or jfdna is called the pramana-phala, though 
the similarity of the idea to the object giving rise to it is not different 
from the idea itself. The similarity is called here pramana, because 
it is by virtue of this similarity that the reference to the particular 
object of experience 1s possible; the knowledge of blue is possibly 
only by virtue of the similarity of the idea to the blue. 

The Madhva definition of pramana as yathartham pramanam 
means that by which an object is made known as it is. The instru- 
ment which produces it may be external sense-contact and the like, 
called here the anupramana corresponding to the samagri of . the 
Nyaya, and the exercise of the intuitive function of the intuitive 
sense (kevala pramana) of saksi, which is identical with self. Thus 
‘t combines in a way the subjective view of Prabhakara and the 


Jains and the objective view of the Nyaya. 


1 For other Jain arguments in refutation of the samagrt theory of pramana 


in the Nyaya see Prameya-kamala-martanda, PP: 2-4: een 
a Pn eeenr en pramanam ity abhidadhanalt samkhyalt pratydkhyatah... 
etena Prabhakaro'py artha-tathatua-prakasako jfatr-vyah270 SRaa TERS EL PLanS: 
tt Da ‘yyidhah petipattavyar. £010. P. >. | : 
ais se adayan Pree Berea pramana-phalam kim tarht pramdnam 
yadi tarhi jnanam p Lee ae ie 3 ch 
ity aha; arthena saha yat sarupyam sadysyam asya jm Ne eee ee ees 
mans ca jfianad avyatiriktam sadréyam: tatha ca au tad eva jnanam pramanam 
tad eva pramana-phalam. Nyaya-bindu-fika, Bees 
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Svatah-pramanya (self-validity of knowledge). 


In the system of Madhva the doctrine of self-validity (svatah- 
pramanya) means the consideration of any knowledge as valid by 
the intuitive agent (saksz) which experiences that knowledge with- 
out being hindered by any defects or any other sources of obstruc- 
tion*. The s@ks7 is an intelligent and conscious perceiver which can 
intuitively perceive space and distance, and when the distance is 
such as to create a suspicion that its defect may have affected the 
nature of perception, the intelligent intuitive agent suspends its 
judgment for fear of error, and we have then what is called doubt 
(samsdya)*. Vyasa Yati, in his Tarka-tandava, expresses the idea-in 
the language of the commentator of the Tattva-nirnaya by saying 
that it is the sa@ksi that is capable of comprehending both the know- 
ledge and its validity, and even when obstructed it still retains its 
power, but does not exercise it?. When there is an illusion of 
validity (pramdnya-bhrama), the saksi remains inactive and the 
manas, being affected by its passions of attachment, etc., makes a 
mis-perception, and the result is an illusory perception. The 
operation of the sakst comprehending the validity of its knowledge 
is only possible when there is no obstructicn through which its 
operation may be interfered with by the illusory perceptions of 
manas. Thus, though there may be doubts and illusions, yet it is 
impossible that the saksi, experiencing knowledge, should not at the 
same time observe its validity also, in all its normal operations when 
there are no defects; otherwise there would be no certainty any- 
where. So the disturbing influence, wherever that may be, affects 
the natural power (sahaja Sakti) of the saksi, and the doubts and 
illusory perceptions are created in that case by the manas. But, 


1 dosady-apratiruddhena jnana-grahaka-saksina 
* svatastuam jndnamanatvanirniti-niyamo hi nah. 
Yukti-mallikd, 1. 311- 
2 _-yato diiratva-dosena sva-grhitena kunthitah, 
na niscinott pramanyam tatra jnana-grahe’ pi sua desa-stha-viprakarso 
hi diiratvam 
sa ca saksinavagra hitum sakyate yasmad akdsavyakrto hyasau. 
ees te ; oe 5 Ibid, 1. 313, 314- 
= sdksyena jnanam tat-pramanyam €@ uisayikartum ksamah, kintu pratibaddho 
jnanamatram grhitua tat-pramanya-grahanaya nakramate. Tarka-tandava, p.- 7- 
___R&ghavendra-tirtha, in commenting on this, writes: pramanyasya sahaja- 
'Sakti-visayatvam pratibandha-sthale yogyata asti. , 


ee eee 
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wherever there are no distracting influences at work, the saksi 
comprehends knowledge and also its validity 1. 

The problem of self-validity of knowledge in Mimamsa and 
Vedanta has already been briefly discussed in the first volume of the 
present work’. A distinction is made between the way in which the 
notion that any knowledge is valid arises in us or is cognized by us 
(svatah-pramadnya-jnapti) and we become aware of the validity of 
our awareness, and the way in which such validity arises by itself 
from considerations of the nature of objective grounds (svatah- 
pramdanyotpatiz). The former relates to the subjective and spon- 
taneous intuitive belief that our perceptions or inferences are true; 
the latter relates to the theory which objectively upholds the view 
that the conditions which have given rise to knowledge also by its 
very production certify its truth. The word pramanya in svatah- 
pramdnya is used in the sense of pramatva or true certainty. 

According to the difference of epistemological position the 
nature of the subjective apperception of the validity of our know- 
ledge differs. Thus, the followers of Prabhakara regard knowledge 
as self-luminous, meaning thereby that any moment of the revela- 
tion of knowledge involves with it the revelation of the object and 
the subject of knowledge. Any form of awareness ( jnana-grahaka), 
such as ‘“‘I am aware of the jug,’”” would according to this view 
carry with it also the certainty that such awareness is also true, 
independent of anything elise ( jiiana-grahakatiriktanapeksatvam). 
The followers of Kumarila, however, regard knowledge ( jniana) as 
something transcendent and non-sensible (atindriya) which can 
only be inferred by a mental state of cognition (jnatatd), such as 
“Tam aware of the jug,”’ and on this view, since the mental state is 
the only thing cognized, knowledge is inferred from it ane a 
validity attaching to it can be known only as a result of sucl 
inference. Since there is a particular form of awareness (jnatata) 
there must be valid knowledge. The validity attaching to ees 
can only be apparent, when there is an inference; 1t i unere oe 
dependent on an inference made by reason of t e aan 
(j#atata) of the particular form ( yavat-svasrayanumilt-g7a ya : 
nya-graheua sarvatra tenaiva pramanya- 


~ s At) a: 2a. 
1 manasa kvacid apramayam api pran a-tat-tat-pramanye asvarasya 


i hit 
Brahane asvarasa-prasangena prama-rilpesu S7iue-” a 
niyamena eee ipramanyargrdhigkasya_ saksiv0 ioe apeksitatua 
Bhava-vilasint, p. 50 (by Surottama-tirtha on 1h" 


—5, 484. 
2 A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, PP: 268 n., 372-5) 494 
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The analysis of the situation produced when we know an object as 
it appears consists on this view in this, that it distinguishes know- 
ledge as a permanent unit which in association with the proper 
sense-contact, etc., produces the particular kinds of awareness in- 
volving specific and individual objectivity (visayata or karmata), 
such as ‘I know a jug.” In this view objectivity, being the product 
of knowledge, cannot be identified with knowledge. It should be 
noted that, objectivity (vwsayatd) remaining the same (e.g., “a jug 
on the ground” is not the same as ‘“‘ground on the jug,” though the 
objectivity of the connected jug and ground is the same), there may 
be important differences in the nature of such objectivity through 
a difference of relations. In such cases the view held is that 
objectivity is different from knowledge; knowledge is the invariant 
(nitya) entity; objectivity remaining the same, a difference of rela- 
tions (prakdratd) may give rise to a difference in the nature of 
awareness (jfdtatd); each jfdtata or awareness means therefore 
each specific objectivity with its specific relations; it is only this 
jnatata that is directly and immediately perceived. Knowledge is 
therefore a transcendent entity which cannot be intuited (atindriya), 
but can only be inferred as a factor conditioning the awareness. 
The rise of an awareness gives rise to the notion of its validity and 
the validity of knowledge (jfidna) which has conditioned it*. The 
necessity of admitting a transcendent existence of j/ana, apart from 


the varying states of awareness, is due probably to the desire to » 


provide a permanent subjective force, jana, which, remaining 
identical with itself, may ultimately determine all states of aware- 
ness. Another important Mimarhsa exponent, Murari Misra, 
thinks that the objective knowledge (e.g., knowledge of a jug) 1s 
followed by the subjective self-consciousness, associating the know- 
ledge of the object with the self (anuvyavasdya), and it is this 
anuvyavasaya which determines the final form of knowledge reé- 
sulting in the intuition of its own validity®. A general definition to 


1 Bhajfa-cintamant, by Gaga Bhatta, pp. 16-18. The inference, however, 4° 
Mathuranatha points out in his commentary on the Tattva-cintdmant on 
pramanya-vada (p. 144), 1s not of the form, as iyam jfatata ghatatvavati ghatatva- 
prakaraka-jnana-janya ghatatvavati ghatatva-prakaraka-jnatatatvat, but as ahan! 
jnanavan jnatatavativat. 

* jnanasyatindriyatayd pratyaksa-sambhavenasva-janya-jiatata-lingakanumiti- 
sdmagri sva-nistha-pramanya-niscayita iti Bhattah; jndtata ca jaata iti pratiti- 
ean J ne eae ere eh meeeas prakatyaparanama atirikta-padarthavisesalt: 

athuranatha on ‘7amana-vada-rahasya of the Tattva-cintamani, p- 1” 
(Asiatic Society’s edition). tlva-cintdmant, P 
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cover all these three types of svatah-praémdnya of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila Bhatta and Murari Misra is given by Gangega in his 
Tativa-cintamant as follows: the validity of any knowledge (except 
in the case where a knowledge is known to be false, e.g., this know- 
ledge of silver is false) is communicated by the entire system of 
collocations giving rise to that knowledge and by that alone’. 
Vyasa-tirtha, in discussing the value of this definition, points out 
several defects in its wording and criticizes it by saying that the 
condition imposed, that the knowledge should be communicated 
by the same system of collocating circumstances that produces the 
validity, is defective in defining the svatah-pramanya position, since 
the condition is fulfilled even on the paratah-pramdanya theory ; for 
there also the conditioning circumstances which communicate to 
us the validity of any knowledge are the same which make the rise 
of knowledge possible®. The definition of self-validity proposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha agrees with the second alternative definition given by 
Gangesga in his Tattva-cintamant: it dispenses with the necessity of 
admitting the collocating circumstances or conditions as producing 
knowledge; it defines self-validity of knowledge as that charac- 
teristic of it which is not grasped by any knowledge having for its 
object the matter of which the validity is grasped, 1.e., the same 
knowledge which grasps an object does in the same act, without 
entering into any further mediate process, grasp its validity as 
well3. It will be seen that such a view is different from that of the 
Bhatta and Miégra views of self-validity ; for on the Bhatta view self- 
validity is affirmed of knowledge which can be inferred only and 
not directly taken with a specific awareness (as ‘I know this jug”), 
and in the Miéra view self-validity 1s affirmed only as a result of 
anuv z sociating the cognition with the self (as “I know’’)*. 
yavasaya, as g : . os 

* tad-apramanya-gr ahaka-yavaj-jfidna-graha-e San FE a 


om = a y i vever 
p. 122. The jaana-grahaka-samagris, hov , . : 
views, viz., self-luminous knowledge in the case of Prabhikara, inference jn the 


S : l 
case of Bhattas and self-consciousness 8 anuvyavasdya in the case of Murar 


Misra. : . 
2 tatha ca yavatt pramanyavisaytka samagrt at see iy 

uktam syat; tatha ca etadrsasvatastuasy@ paratas p iddh 

sadhanam. Tarka-tandava, P- * 


2. 
3 1aj-jnana-visayaka-jnanajanyaJ a 
tanda 3 and Tattva-cintamant, Dae : e 
“4 The above ‘definition of svatah-pranty a, agreed Bees oa ea 
; : . ; efinition 1n ~ 
been given in the Tattee Ceres ho of Mimams4 (mata-traya-sadharana) ; 


a i ‘ews of the three s Ss ; : cy se ene 
Fee intpretaton a 
as jaananubandhi-visayatasray@ (see Mathuranatha s ; 


visayatvam eva svatastvam. Tarka- 
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Vyasa-tirtha emphasizes the view that in the absence of faults and 
doubts (dosa-sankddina anadskanditah) the subjective realization of 
an objective fact carries validity with it. He points.out that it is not 
correct to say that sense-contact with a larger surface of the object 
can be regarded as the cause why the knowledge so produced is 
considered as valid; for it is well known that in spite of such sense- 
contact there may be error, if there are the defects (dosa) which 
render mal-observation possible. So it is better to hold that the 
validity of knowledge arises from the datum of knowledge (jiidna- 
samagrt) itself. Sense-contact is useful only when there are doubts 
and other obstructions in the production of knowledge; but it does 
not by itself produce validity of knowledge. Even the absence of 
defects is not the cause of the validity of knowledge; for the absence 
of defects is only a negative factor, which is no doubt necessary, but 
is not by any means the constitutive element of the positive realiza- 
tion of self-validity, which proceeds immediately and directly from 


the datum of knowledge”. Even in spite of the presence of defects. 


there might by chance be true knowledge?. All illusory knowledge, 
however, is due to the presence of defects (dosa); for in that case 
the object of which a knowledge is produced is not before us, and 
there is no actual sense contact with it. So the followers of Madhva 
hold the theory of paratah-apradmanya, which in their view means 
that all cases of invalid knowledge are due to sources (namely 
dosas or defects) other than the datum of knowledge*. Vadiraja 
points out in this connection in his Ywkti-mallika that the absence 
of defect, being a qualifying characteristic of the datum of know- 
ledge, cannot by itself be regarded as an independent cause of right 
knowledge. In most cases of perception under normal conditions 
we have right knowledge, and it is only in special circumstances 
that there comes doubt and the necessity of scrutiny is realized. 
If in every step. of knowledge there were doubt regarding its 
validity, then there would be an infinite regress (anavastha), and 
hence we could never feel the validity and certainty of any know- 
ledge’. Vyasa-tirtha also emphasizes the infinite regress on any 


1 Tarka-tandava, pp. 83-90. 

2 dosabhavasyapeksitatve’ pi prama-janana-saktih sahaya@. Ibid. p. 88. 

* uktam fit Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tikayam dosabhavo’pi na pramanya-karauam, 
yadrcchika-samuadadisu saty api dose prama-jnanodayat. Ibid. p. 89. 

4 Ibid. p. 98. Also Visnu-tattva-nirnaya, Pp. 2. 

6 Yuktt-malltka, sl. 343-70and Bhava-vilasini of Surottama-tirthaon thesame-. 
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view like that of the Nyaya, where the validity of knowledge has 
to be determined by subsequent tests from without (paratastua- 
numana). He points out that the realization of the validity of our 
knowledge leads us to action (pramdanya-niscayasya pravart- 
akatvam)*. But, if the validity of each knowledge has to be tested 
by another, we have naturally an infinite regress?. The self- 
conscious self (sdksz), however, knows its states, its pleasures and 
pains directly and immediately, and there is no possibility of doubt 
in such cases of undoubted self-validity of knowledge. 


Tiusion and Doubt. 


The above discussion of self-validity of knowledge naturally 
leads us to enquire concerning the Madhva theory of illusion and 
the way in which it refutes the other theories of illusion accepted 
by other schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusion is in Madhva’s 
system of Philosophy knowing of an object in a manner different 
from what it is (anyatha-vijnanam eva bhrantih), and the contradic- 
tion (badha) of illusion consists in the knowing of the illusory form 
as false through the rise of the right knowledge (samyag-jnana). 
What this means is that this illusion is a knowledge in which one 
entity appears as another; that which is non-existent appears as 
existent, and that which is existent appears as non-existent’. The 
illusions are produced by the senses affected by the defects. The 
defects do not only obstruct; they can also cause 2 wrong repre- 
sentation of the object, so they are not only responsible for 
non-observation, but also for mal-observation. Now the point 
arises that that alone can be an object of knowledge which can in 
some way affect its production; in an illusory knowledge of silver 
in respect of conch-shell, the silver, being non-existent, cannot 
have any part in producing the knowledge and therefore cannot be 
an object of knowledge. To this Jaya-tirtha replies that even a non- 
existent entity may be an object of knowledge; we all infer past 
events and refer things to persons who have long ceased to exist. 
In such cases the non-existent entities may be said not to ave 
produced the knowledge, but to have determined (niriipaka) it*. 
Such determination, it may be held, does not presuppost the im- 


mediate existence of that entity, since it may well be considered as 


2 Ibid. pp. 46-50. 
1 Tarka-tandava, pp: 41-6: : ra Bag 5 


3 Nyaya-sudhd, p. 46: 
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limited to the idea, concept or knowledge produced, without having 
reference to the presence or existence of any corresponding ob- 
jective entity. It may be objected that in the case of the visual 
perception of an object, it is definite that it is produced by the 
object through sense-contact; but in the case of illusion of silver in 
the conch-shell the silver is really absent, and therefore it cannot 
have any sense-contact, and consequently no visual perception of 
it is possible. The answer given to this objection is that it is the 
affected visual organ that, being in contact with conch-shell, causes 
the rise of a cognition representing it as a piece of silver which did 
not exist at all?. It ought not to be argued, says Jaya-tirtha, that, if 
there can be knowledge without an object, then no knowledge can 
be trustworthy; for as a rule knowledge is self-valid (autsargikam 
jnananam pramanyam). The self-conscious agent (sa@kst) perceives 
and certifies to itself the validity of the mental states without the 
mediation of any other process or agent. This direct certitude or 
“belief as true,” realized by ourselves in our capacities as conscious 
perceivers in every case where the knowledge produced is not 
affected or influenced by defects which cause mal-observation and 
non-observation, is what is understood as the self-validity of know- 
ledge?. In the case of an illusory perception (e.g., of a piece of 
conch-shell as silver) there is an appearance of one thing as another, 
and that this is so.is directly perceived or felt (anubhava); had it not 
been that a piece of conch-shell was perceived as silver, why should 
a man who sought silver stoop to pick up the conch-shell? The 
illusory perception of silver does not differ in appearance from a 
case of a real perception of silver. 

Jaya-tirtha, in arguing against the Mimamsa view of illusion of 
conch-shell-silver as consisting of the memory of silver and the 
perception of conch-shell and the inability to distinguish between 
them, says that the appearance of silver in such cases has none of 
the characteristics of memory, and the activity generated by this 
false belief cannot be explained merely by: the supposition of 4 
non-distinction of difference between a memory-image and a visual 
percept. A mere negation involving the non-distinction of two 
entities cannot lead anyoné to any definite choice. Moreover, if one 


SHRI SANE SOIT dustam indriyam tam eva atyantasadrajatatmen@ 
avagrahamanam jndnam janayati. - Nyaya-sudha p. 48. 
2 Jbid. p. 48. ‘ ’ 
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is conscious of the memory-image as what it is and of the percept 
as what it is, then how is it that their difference is not realized? 

Against the explanation of illusion by the Sankara school 
Jaya-tirtha urges that the view that conch-shell-silver is inde- 
scribable or indefinite (anzrvdcya) is also not correct, for such an 
indescribable character would mean that it is neither existent, nor 
non-existent, nor neither existent-nor-existent. Of these the first 
and the last alternatives are accepted on the Madhva view also. The 
second view cannot be correct; for it cannot be denied that even 
the non-existent silver did appear to us as being before us. It can 
be replied that such an appearance was due to the presence of the 
defect; for that which was non-existent could not be the object of 
knowledge, and, as the followers of Sankara think that the know- 
ledge of the locus (adhisthana), the “‘this,” is a true mental state, 
how can any defect interfere?! If it is indescribable, why should 
conch-shell-silver appear as existent at the time of perception and 
non-existent later on, and why should it not appear as indescribable 
at any time? Moreover, the Sankarite will find it immensely dif- 
ficult to explain what non-existence is. 

Vadiraja points out in his Yuk#-mallika that in ordinary per- 
ception the eye comes into contact with an entity, the ‘‘this”’ before 
it, which may be regarded as the substantive (visesya), and by 
grasping the substantive, the entity, its character as : jug” is also 
grasped, because the one is associated in a relation of identity ‘with 
the other. But in illusory perception the character ‘‘silver” 1s not 
associated with the substantive “‘this,” and hence through sense- 
contact with the “‘this,” the conch-shell, the silver cannot be 
known; and hence such illusory knowledge can only be explained 
by supposing it to be due to the presence of defects. So ar data et 
knowledge (jrdna-samagr') in the case of right knowledge a 
illusory knowledge are different; in the case of the former ae ave 
the ordinary datum of knowledge, whereas in the case of the latter 
we have an extraneous influence, namely that of dosa. And absence 


of dosa, being but the natural characteristic of any oe or 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as an extraneous cause of right 


knowledge?. 


Penn een, arana-urititvena satyatudn na 
1 mdayd-vdadi-mate adhisthana-jnanasya antahkara? 


dosa-janyatuam. Ibid. p. 53: 


Soe : Nokas ¢ s00. 
* Yukti-mallika, Guna-saurabna, slokas 460-5 
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Right knowledge, it should be observed, is distinguished from 
two other kinds of knowledge, namely illusory knowledge (vipa. 
ryaya) and doubt (samsaya), by virtue of the fact that it alone can 
lead to a definite and settled action'. Some say that doubt may be 
considered to be of five kinds”. The first is due to‘the observation 
of common characteristics of two objects; thus, finding an object 
at some distance to be as high as a man, one might be led to re- 
member both the stump of a tree and a man, and, not being able to 
distinguish the special features of each, viz., the holes, the rough 


and hard surface, etc. (in the case of the tree) and the movement of 


the head, hands and feet (in the case of a man), one would naturally 
doubt “‘is it the stump of a tree, ora man?” Again, seeing that the 
special characteristic (asadhdrano dharma) of akasa is sound, one 
might doubt if sound (sabda) is eternal as sound. Again, seeing that 
followers of Samkhya and Vaisesika quarrel (vipratipatti) regarding 
the physical nature (bhautikatva) of the senses, there may be doubt 
whether the senses are physical or not. Again, when after digging 
a well we find (upalabdhz) water, there may be a doubt whether the 
water was already there and only manifested by the digging 
operation, or whether it was non-existent but produced by the 
digging operation. Again there may be a rumour that a ghost resides 
in a certain tree, but, when we go to it and do not see (anupalabdht) 
it, there may be a doubt whether the ghost really was there and was 
not seen by reason of its power of rendering itself invisible, or 
whether it did not exist at all in the tree. Others, however, include 
the fourth and the fifth views, those of finding and not finding 
(upalabdhi and anupalabdhi), within the first type, viz., that of the 


1 avadhdranatvam ca ntskampa-praurtti-janana-yogyatvam. J anardana’s 
Jaya-tirtha-vijaya (a commentary on the Pramana-paddhati), p. 10. 

2 Vatsyayana, in interpreting Nydya-siitra, 1. 1. 23, thinks that doubt is of 
five kinds, viz., through samana-dharma, aneka-dharma, vipratipattt, upalabdhi 
and anupalabdhi, the first two being objective occurrences of common an 
uncommon features, and the last two subjective conditions of presence an 
absence of knowledge. The examples as given by him are the same as have been 
given below. Uddyotakara, however, interprets the above rule to refer only to 
the first three types of doubt, viz., samdna-dharmopapatti, aneka-dharmopapattt 
and vipratipatt (Nyaya-varttika, Pp. 87, 96-9). Kanada, in his Vaisesika-siitras, 
Gi. 11. 17, 18, 19, 20) speaks of doubt as being of two kinds, internal (e.g-, Whe? 
anyone doubts whether the predictions of the astrologer, which were found true 
in some.cases and false in others, are likely to be correct in any particular case 


and external (¢.g., when one doubts whether a stump before him is a tree OF 
man). External doubt is again of two kinds, 
and (ii) when a part of it only is seen. Nydya-kandalt, pp. 175-6. 


(1) when the object is seen 1n totality, : 
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perception of common characteristics (sadhdrana dharma), and thus 
hold that there are only three kinds of doubt}. Jaya-tirtha, however, 
thinks that the other two varieties, that of the special characteristics 
(asadhadrana dharma) and that of conflicting views (vipratipatti) 
may also be included in the first type; for a special characteristic 
cannot by itself lead to the remembering of two objects leading to 
doubt. To know that sound is the special characteristic of dkasa is 
not to remember any two objects between which there may be 
doubt, and doubt must be preceded by the remembering of two 
objects. Common characteristics may either be positive or 
negative. Thus space (akasa) has a set of characteristics which are 
not to be found in eternal things and a set of characteristics which 
are not to be found in non-eternal things (ntya-vydurttatva- 
visistam Gkdsa-gunatvam and anitya-vydorttatva-visistam dakasa- 
gunatvam). There may be doubt whether sound, which is a special 
characteristic of akasa, is one of those qualities which the akdsa has 
in common with eternal things or with non-eternal things. Thus, 
this doubt also is to be classed with doubts of the first type, viz., 
that of the perception of common features. The followers of 
Madhva, by virtue of their theory of specific particulars (wsesa), 
can agree to the existence of two opposite sets of qualities in a thing. 
So, in the case of conflicting views (vipratzpatiz) also, the doubt may 


be said to rise through perception of the common qualities in 


physical and non-physical objects, so that one might very well 
doubt whether the senses, on account of certain qualities which 
they have in common with physical objects, are physical or whether, 
on account of the other qualities which they have in common with 
non-physical objects, are non-physical. So on Madhva’s system 
doubt is of one kind only. Jaya-tirtha says that the followers of the 
Vaigesika think that apart from doubt and illusion (viparyaya) 
there are two kinds of false knowledge, viz., uncertainty (anadhya- 
vasdya) and dreams. Uncertainty is different from doubt; for it is 
not an oscillation between two entities, but between an infinite 
number of possibilities, ¢.g:, what is this tree called? Jaya-tirtha 
says that uncertainty in such cases cannot be called knowledge at 
all: it is a mere enquiry (sanyna-visayam jijniasa-matram): thus, 
though I know that this tree is different from many other trees 


1 ‘This is Uddyotakara’s view of Nyaya-sittra, I. 1. 23, as has been mentioned 
before. ‘ 
DIV 
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which I know, I still do not know its name and enquire about it. 
Most dreams are due to sub-conscious memory impressions and 
so far as these are there they are not false; the error consists in our 
conceiving these, which are mere memory images, as actually 
existing objectively at the time; and this part is therefore to be 
considered as illusion (viparyaya). Probability (sambhavand, also 
called ha) is also to be considered as a kind of doubt, in which the 
chance of one of the entities is greater than that of the other (e.g., 
“it is very probable that that is the man who was standing outside 
the house’’)!. 

It is evident from the above that doubt is here considered only 
as a mental state of oscillation; its importance in stimulating 
philosophical enquiry and investigation, its relations to scepticism 
and criticism are wholly missed. The classifications of Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Kanada are of hardly any philosophical im- 
portance. This being so, it is much better to take doubt in the way 
in which Jaya-tirtha has done. 


Defence of Pluralism (Bheda)?. 


The difference between God and the individual (jiva) is per- 
ceived on our side by us and on God’s side by Him. We know we 
are different from Him, and He knows that He is different from us; 
for, even though we may not perceive God, we may perceive our 
difference in relation to Him; the perception of difference does not 
necessarily mean that that from which the difference is perceived 
should also be perceived; thus even without perceiving a ghost one 
can say that he knows that a pillar is not a ghost. 

Again, the difference of the individuals from Brahman can also 
be argued by inference, on the ground that the individuals are 
objects of sorrow-and suffering, which the Brahman is not’. And, 
since the Brahman and the individuals are permanent eternal 
entities, their mutual difference from each other is also eternal and 
real. It is argued that the suffering of sorrow belongs to the limited 


1 Pramana-paddhati, pp. 10-13; also Jaya-tirtha-vij h 
; : ; -uyjaya thereon. 

* The materials of this section are taken f, f : ‘wana and 
the Vy a tastaraick Stinieack en from Vyasa-tirtha’s Bhedojjiva 

3 sapratiyogika-padartha-pratyakse na pratiyogi-prat tantram.-« 
stambhah pisdco na ity adau vyabhicarat, Bhedojiy ae a 4 Sor 

.“ jtvo brahma ~pratiyogika - dharmi = Sattd-samana -sattaka-bhedadhikarayam! 
brahmanyanusamhita-duhkhanusamdhatrtvad uyatizekena brahmavat. Ibid. p. 15: 
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soul and not to the pure consciousness; it is this pure consciousness 
which is the individual (jiva), and, since the suffering exists only 
so long as there is limitation, the difference ultimately vanishes 
_ when the limitation vanishes, and cannot therefore be real. But the 
Madhvas do not consider such individuals, limited in nature, to be 
false, and hence the difference depending on their nature is also not 
false. There being an eternal and real difference between the nature 
of the individuals and that of God, namely that the former suffer 
pain while the latter does not, the two can never be identical. The 
individual souls are but instances of the class-concept “‘soulhood,” 
which is again a sub-concept of substance, and that of being. 
Though the souls have not the qualities of substances, such as 
colour, etc., yet they have at least the numerical qualities of one, 
two, three, etc. If this is once established, then that would at once 
differentiate this view from the Sankara view of self as pure self- 
shining consciousness, leading to differenceless monism. The self 
as a class-concept would imply similarity between the different 
selves which are the instances or constituents of the concept, as well 
as difference among them (insomuch as each particular self is a 
separate individual numerically different from all other selves and 
also from God). The supposition of the adherents of the Sankara 
school is that there is no intrinsic difference among the selves, and 
that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the immedi- 
ately influencing entity, the minds or antahkaranas, which is 
reflected in the selves and produces a seeming difference in the 
nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists; but 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that the truth is the other way, and it is the 
differences of the selves that really distinguish the minds and 
bodies associated with them. It is because of the intrinsic difference 
that exists between two individual selves that their bodies and 
minds are distinguished from each other. The Upanisads also are 
in favour of the view that God is different from the individual 
souls, and the attempt to prove a monistic purport of the eae 
texts, Vyasa-tirtha tries to demonstrate, may well be proved a 
failure?. 
oe defence of difference appears, however, to be weak when 
i f difference by Citsukha in his 
compared with the refutations of Glis Rees Bee ee 
Tattva-pradipika, Nrsimhasrama munt 1n his ous ; 


1 He refers to the Upanisad text dud suparnd, etc. 
12-2 
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others. Citsukha goes directly into the concept of difference and 
all the different possible ways of conceiving it: difference as the 
nature of things (svariipa), difference as mutual negation (anyonya- 
bhava, e.g., the jug is not cloth, the cloth is not a jug), difference as 
distinctness (prthaktva), difference as separateness of qualities 
(vaidharmya), and difference as manifested in the variety of 
categories, each of which has its own separate definition (bhinna- 
laksana-yogitva-bheda) ; but Vyasa-tirtha does not make any attempt 
squarely to meet these arguments. A typical example of how the 
notion of difference is refuted by these writers has already been 
given in the first volume of the present work’. 


1 A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 462. 


CHAPTER XXVITI 


MADHVA LOGIC 


Perception. | 


PraMAna has already been defined as true correspondence with 
objects, and it has also been mentioned that it is divided into two 
kinds, kevala-pramana and anu-pramana. Kevala-pramana is that 
by which direct and immediate intuition of objects of cognition is 
made; in fact it is both the intuitive process and the intuition. Four 
kinds of such direct intuition are admitted in the Madhva school of 
thought, viz., God’s intuition, intuition of His consort Laksmi, 
intuition of sages (Yogins), intuition of ordinary persons!. God’s 
intuition is always correct, independent (svatantram), beginningless 
and eternal, perfectly clear and has its scope or field everywhere 
(sarvartha-visayakam). Laksmi’s intuition is dependent on Iévara 
- and inferior in clearness to His knowledge; it is equally beginning- 
less, eternal, and correct, and has for its object everything except - 
the entire extent of God Himself. | 
| The specially efficient knowledge attained by yoga is that which 
belongs to Yogins: these are of three kinds. The first is of those 
straight sages (7ju-yogin) who deserve Brahmahood. Excepting that 
this kind knows Igvara and Laksmi only partially, it knows every- 
thing; this knowledge increases with the increase of yoga, until 
mukti is attained. These sages know of God more than other indi- 
vidual souls can do. Next to these comes the knowledge of Gods 
(tativika-yogi-jnanam); it 1s inferior in scope ‘to the knowledge of 
Yogins. Next comes the knowledge of ‘ordinary persons, and of 
these also there are three classes in a descending order of merit; 
first, those that deserve liberation, secondly those that suffer re- 
birth, thirdly those who are in a still lower state of existence. 
Pramdana as intuition ‘(kevala) is to be. distinguished from. ore 
pramana, as means of such intuition, which may be of three nee 
perception, inference, and testimony of the Se (agama), 
The contact of any faultless sense-organ with a faultless object. 


1 tvara-jaanam laksmi-jndnam yogi-jidnam ayogi-jnanam cet, Nyaya- 


paddhati, p. 16. 
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Objects become faulty through excessive remoteness, excessive 
nearness, excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed 
up with things similar-to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things (sddrsya). Cognitive senses are of two kinds, the 
intuitive faculty of the cognitive agent which is identical with him- 
self, and the ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, eye, touich, 
ear and manas; by the power of the intuitive faculty are per- 
ceived the self and its qualities, ignorance, manas and its faculties, 
and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., time and space}, 
The visual organ is supposed to perceive large objects having 
colour, and manas is the superintendent of all sense-organs and 
the faculty of memory. The faults of manas, in consequence of 
which errors are committed, are the passions and attachments, and 
those of the other senses are diseases like jaundice, etc., and the 
distracting influence of intervening medium, such as glass, etc. 
The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of manas. The 
sense-organs are like so many instruments which have contact with 
the objects of cognition. The intuitive faculty also by virtue of its 
functions (existing as identical with itself and yet separately by 
virtue of visesa) may be considered to be in contact. The verdict of 
intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively valid, 
though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the contents of 
sense-observations. In God and Yogins it is both subjectivity and 
objectivity in agreement with facts; in ordinary persons it may or 
may not in any particular case be in agreement with the objective 
parts, or, in other words, its contents may or may not correspond 
to objective facts, but it is always correct in intuiting what is 
brought to it by the senses?. ; 

Jaya-tirtha dispenses with the necessity of sixfold contact as 
advocated by the followers of the Nyaya’. This has to be so, 
because the samavaya relation is not admitted in the system of 
Madhva, nor is it admitted that there is any difference between 
things and their qualities (guna-guny-abheda). Sense-contact there- 
fore takes place according to Jaya-tirtha as one event: on the one 


‘ indriya-sabdena share &thyate, tad dvi-vidham, pramdtr-svariipam 

prakytam: ca tatra svariipendriyam saksity ucyate; tasya visaya atma-svariipay! 

tad-dharmah avidyd-manas-tad-urttayah bahyendriya-jiiana-s khadayah kalavya- 

krtakasas ca. Pramdna-paddhati, Pp. 22. mae : mas 
2 Ibid. p. 26. 


3 See A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (first edition), p. 334. 
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hand, because there is no difference between qualities and things, 
on the other because the self and its qualities are directly perceived 
by the intuitive entity and there is no necessity of admitting the 
contact of manas, and hence no need to admit a sixfold contact as 
is proposed by the followers of the Nyaya. 

Again, we know that the Nyaya draws a distinction between 
indeterminate (mrvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) knowledge; 
according to this system, indeterminate knowledge means the 
simple cognition of the object in itself without any of the eightfold 
conceptual determinations as regards substance-concept (dravya- 
vikalpo yatha dandi), as “the possessor of a stick,’’ as regards 
quality-concept (guna-vikalpo yatha suklah), as “‘white’’, as regards 
action-concept (kriyd-vikalpo yathad gacchatt), as “he goes’, as 
regards class-concept (jati-vikalpo yatha gauh), as ‘cow’, as 
regards ultimately distinguishing characteristic (visesa-vtkalpo 
yatha visistah paramanuh), as “the atoms have ultimate charac- 
teristics by virtue of which the sages can distinguish one atom from 
another”, as regards the concept of relation of inseparable in- 
herence (samavdaya-vikalpo yatha pata-samavayavantas tantavah), 
as “the threads in a piece of cloth”, as regards the concept of name 
(ndma-vikalpo yatha Devadatta), as “the man Devadatta”, as 
regards the concept of negation (abhava-vikalpo yatha ghata- 
bhavavad bhi-talam), as in “there is no jug on the ground”. , But 
Jaya-tirtha says that none of these distinctions between determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions can be accepted, as they are based 
on the assumption of the two categories of specific ultimate 
characteristics (visesa) and the relation of inseparable inherence 
(samavaya), both of which are invalid. The name of a percept 1s 
also known by memory operating at a later moment, and the nega- 
tion of an entity is known to depend on the memory of the entity 
itself. Though not all these concepts are produced at the first 
yet, since some of the concepts, such as 
substance, quality, action, etc., are grasped at the first eo of 
perception, there is no reason to suppos® the Wie B ad 
terminate perception (wirotkalpa pratyaksa). : ee es = 
determinate. The Nyaya view that the feeling of usefulness ot an 


object or of its being undesirable is the result of perception is not 


. . 1 « 
correct: for these are obtained by inference’. When a man avoids 


1 Nydya-marjart, PP- 67-71. 


moment of perception, 
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a thorn, it is because of his past experience that he judges that it 
would cause him pain; when he turns to something which js 
desirable, it is from the inference of the experience of it as having 
felt desirable in the past. 


Inference (Anumana). 


The cause of inference is a faultless reason (through which by 
virtue of its association anything can be ascertained). The nature 
of this association or concomitance is described by Jaya-tirtha as 
being inseparable concomitance (avinabhava). Vyasa-tirtha urges 
in the Tarka-tandava that this inseparable concomitance ought 
really to mean contradiction of experience leading to inadmissible 
assumption or implication (anupapatiz). When anything experienced 
in a particular space-time relation must be invalid except on the 


assumption of some other thing, in some other space-time relation, - 


it must be admitted that such a particular relation subsisting be- 
tween the two is a relation of concomitance (vyaptz), leading to the 
inference of the latter through the former!. 

Vy4asa-tirtha urges that this view of inference has also been 
supported by Madhva in his Pramana-laksana, where he says 
that the residual method (parisesa) is the .essential method in 
all cases of valid inference?. Reduction to absurdity in regard to 
any valid experience is what necessitates the supposition in an 


act of inference.® Jaya-tirtha in his Pramana-paddhati has indeed . 


defined concomitance (vydpti) as inseparability .(avind-bhava); 
this inseparable concomitance cannot be described as being in 
all cases agreement in absence, i.e., the absence of the reason, 
hetu, in all cases of the absence of the probandum (sadhya), or the 
inferred entity; for there are cases where, in spite of the absence of 
such negative instances, inference is possible, e.g., sound is ex- 
pressible on account of its being an object of knowledge; now here 
no such negative instance is available where there would be no 
expression; hence in such.cases of impossible-negative (kevala- 
nvayz) inferences the above definition of concomitance, which 


1 yad-desa-kala-sambaddhasya yasya yad-desa-ka@la-sambaddhena yena vind- 
nupapattis tasyiva tena saha vyaptih. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 1). 

2 pariseso’rthapattir anumanam ity avisesah. Pramdua-laksana and Pramana- 
laksana-ftkd, p.27- 

2 anumanam apt GvasyakGnupapattyaiva gamakam. Tarka-tandava (MS.,p. 2): 
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requires the existence of negative instances for the ascertainment 
of concomitance, would not apply. Also no kind of spatial associa- 
tion of the reason and consequence (sadhya) can be urged as being 
an indispensable condition of concomitance: for there can be the 
inference of rain in the upper part of a country from perceiving a 
rise of water in the river in the lower part, and there is no spatial 
contiguity between the reason and consequence. So the main point 
in concomitance determining inference is the reduction of an incon- 
trovertible experience into an impossibility, which necessitates the 
assumption of the inferred entity. It is this which has also been 
described as the law of unconditional and invariable association 
(sahacarya-niyama). In the well-known example of fire and smoke 
what is described as the unconditional and invariable coexistence 
of the absence of smoke in all cases of the absence of fire is also a 
case of reductio ad absurdum (anupapatti). It would apply with equal 
force in the cases of impossibte-negatives (kevalanvayi); for there also 
the impossible absence of the consequence would render the reason 
absurd; and hence the assumption of the consequence is necessary. 

Vyasa-tirtha refutes at great length the definition of inference 
given by Gangesa in his Tattva-cintamani, where he explains 
concomitance as the coexistence of consequence and reason as 
qualified by the fact of the absence of the latter in each case of the 
absence of the former. Had it not been for the fact that in inferences 
of the type of impossible-negatives (kevalanvay:) no negative 
instances are available where we might have been acquainted with 
cases of absence of the consequence being also cases of absence of 
the reason (sddhyabhavavad-avrtiitvam), Gangesa would have been 
glad to define concomitance (vyaptt) as unconditional and invariable 
non-existence of the reason in all cases of the non-existence of the 
consequence (sadhyabhavavad-aurttitvam). But owing to the above 
difficulty Gangesa was forced to define concomitance as coexistence 
(sdmanddhikaranya) of the consequence and reason where the 
reason is also qualified as the repository of the negation of all 
possible conditions which could invalidate its uncondiHional and 
invariable relation to the consequence (sadhya) : The insight of 
Gangega in formulating such a definition consists in this, that he 


a-yat-samandadhikaranatyantabhava-pratiyogita- 
na samam tasya samanda@dhikaranyam 
(ed. 1888, Bibliotheca Indica). 


1 pratiyogy-asamanadhikaran ee 
vacchedakavacchinnam yan na bhavatt te 
vyaptih. Tattva-cintamant, Part Ul, p. 100 
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thinks that universal existence of the reason in case of the conse- 
quence is alone sufficient for an inference of the latter from the 
former, provided that the reason is pure and unmixed by the 
presence of any other entity. It is.the presence of other entities 
mixed with the reason that may invalidate its universal coexistence 
with the consequence; so, if that could be eliminated, then mere 
universal existence of the reason in cases of the consequence would 
be sufficient to establish a relation of concomitance between the 
former and the latter. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, points out that the existence of the reason 
in cases of the consequence is not universally valid in all cases of 
inference. Thus in the inference of rain in the upper regions from 
perceiving a rise of water in the river in the lower regions there is 
no spatial coexistence of the reason in the consequence; so also in 
the inference that the constellation Rohini will shortly rise in the 
east because the constellation Krttzka has already risen. In all such 
cases and in all cases of inference the view of reductio ad absurdum 
(anupapatiz) can always define concomitance in the best possible 
way and therefore can also serve as the best ground for all kinds of 
inference, including the class known as impossible-negatives 
(kevalanvay). For in the example given of that class, “‘this Is 
expressible because it is an object of knowledge’’, we can argue that 
the denial of non-expressibility is a necessary postulate for the 
validity of the incontrovertible experience of its being an object 
of knowledge*. An objection may be raised that, non-expressibility 
being as fictitious an entity as a round square, there would be no 
meaning in further denying it. To this Vy4sa-tirtha’s reply is that 
negation may apply even to the fictitious and the non-existe.t 
(apramanika)*.. 

It is evident that this view of concomitance is a later develop- 
ment of theory by Vy4asa-tirtha. For Jaya-tirtha, in his Pramana- 
paddhati, describes concomitance as being inseparable existence 
(avinabhava), which he explains as invariable coexistence (sa/a- 
carya-niyama) and also as invariable relation (avyabhicaritah 
sambandhah)*. Janardana, however, in his commentary on the 

+ wdam vdcyam jneyatuat kevalanvayi anumanam. 

a tatra sddhyabhavasya asattudd eva sddhyabhdve sati sGdhanasya yopapattis 
tad-abhava-riipdnupapatteh  sattuat; manmate'pramanikasyapi nisedha-pratt- 


yogitudt. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 6). 
3 Pramana-paddhati, p. 30. 
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Pramana-paddhati, holds that this sa@hacarya-niyama of Jaya-tirtha 
must be interpreted to mean the reductio ad absurdum of Vyasa- 
tirtha; otherwise it would be evident to all that his view of conco- 
mitance has been intended by the above definition of Jaya-tirtha; 
and he supports his view by pointing out that both in the Pramana- 
laksana and in his commentary on the Pramana-laksana Jaya-tirtha 
has included inference by residues (parisesa) and implication 
(arthdpatiz) within inference, as he thought that the methods of 
these are practically methods of inference itself!. But this only 
proves that parisesa and arthdapatti are also kinds of inference and 
not that the method of anupapatti involved in them should be 
regarded as being the only possible form of inference. Had he 
thought this to be so, he would certainly have mentioned it and 
would not have limited his definition of concomitance to invariable 
coexistence (sa@hacarya-niyama). Chalari-Sesacarya, who faithfully 
follows the footprints of Jaya-tirtha, often repeating his language 
also, explains this invariable coexistence of Jaya-tirtha as “where 
there is smoke, there is fire’; but he remarks that this invariable 
coexistence means only the existence of an invariable relation of the 
reason to the consequence (atra sahacaryani hetoh sadhyena sam- 
bandha-matram vivaksitam), and not merely existence in the same 
place (sdmandadhikaranya). Coexistence therefore is said to mean 
here unfailing relation to the consequence (auyabhicarita-sadhya- 
sambandho vyaptih), and this is vyaptt*. He also refers to Gangesa’s 
definition of vyapti, noted above, and points out that this definition 
of vyapti would be inapplicable in those instances of inference 
where there is no spatial coexistence (e-g., the inference of rain in 
the upper regions from the rise of water in the river in the lower 
regions)*. He points out on the strength of such instances that 
concomitance cannot be defined as coexistence (samanadhikaranya), 
but is an unfailing relation which may hold between a cause and an 
effect existing in different places. On the strength of these nee 
Chalari-sesacarya argues in favour of concomitance without co- 


pramana-laksaue parisesarthapattil anuma-visesa 

ai api avasyakanupapatiyni’ sone ity 
5). Also Pramdna-laksana-tikd, pp. 5-7- 

a -tandava (MS., PP: 2). Also Pramit 2 

CE me ee definition of wyapti in ee! gectionsion Yssees: 

uyapti: : yat-sambandhitavacchedaka-rapav\0N yasya tasya s@ vydptih. 

Tattva-cintamani, Part U, Pp. 159: a aaa 2 

> na tu samanadhikaranyam eva. Pramana-candrika, Pp 


1 anupapatter vyaptitvam ca 
ity atrarthapattiy iva anuman 
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existence (vyadhikarana-vyapti) as being possible, and therefore 
advocates the dropping of the coexistence as a necessary condition 
of concomitance. Vy4sa-tirtha seems to have profited by these 
remarks and, instead of remaining content with “unfailing rela- 
tion” of Chalari-Sesacarya, explained this “unfailing relation” as 
being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum (anupapatti)!. 


Tarka (Ratiocination). 


The determining oscillation constituent in a mental process 
leading to inference is called tarka or uha®. Gautama, in his 
Nydya-siitra, describes it as being ratiocination with a view to 
knowledge of truth, involving attempt at determination of any fact 
as possessing a particular character, based on a proper enquiry 
regarding the cause of such a determination. Thus there is a desire 
to know the truth about the nature of selves as knowers. Are they 
produced or are they uncreated? If they were created, they would 
suffer destruction, like all created things, and would not suffer or 
enjoy the fruits of their own deeds. If they are uncreated, they may 
very well continue to exist for ever to suffer or enjoy the fruits of 
their deeds and undergo rebirth. So the self which undergoes 
rebirth and enjoys or suffers the fruits of all its deeds must neces- 
sarily be.uncreated®. Vatsyayana says that tarka is neither included 
within the accepted pramanas nor is it a separate pramana, but is a 


1 Pramdana-candrikd, pp. 8a, 9 

? thatvam ca mdanasatva-vyapyo jati-visesah “tarkayami” ity anubhava- 
siddhah. Visvandtha-vriti, 1, p. 40. | 

Tarka is used in the sense of tha by Jayanta also in the Nydya-manjarl, 
p. 586. Jayanta says that its function as.iha consists in weakening the chances 
of the weak alternative, thereby strengthening the probability of the stronger 
alternative and so helping the generation of a valid knowledge of the certainty of 
the latter alternative. The meaning of tarka here must be distinguished from the 
meaning “inference”’ (anumdna), which it has in Brahma-siitra, 11. 1. 12 (tarka- 
pratisthanat...), and also from its use as the science of logic (anvtksikt), one of the 
fourteen subjects of learning (vidyd-sthana). Ydajravalkya-smrti, 1. 3; also 
Nydya-manjart, pp. 3-4. Uha is with Samkhya a quality of buddhi and: with the 
Mimamsakas it is a process of application of recognized linguistic maxims for 
the determination of the sense of words or of sentences (yuktya prayoga- 
miriipanam iihah), thid. p.°588. Here aha is used practically in the sense of 
“inference” and is such a pramana, But here in the Nyaya itha or tarka stands 
between right knowledge and doubt. Thus Jayanta says: tad esa mimamsaka- 
kalpyamano noha pramana-vyatirekam eti pramana-sandehadasantardlavarll tu 
tarkah kathito’tra Sastre (p- 590). 3 

*- Nya@ya-stitra, 1. 1. 40 and Vatsyayana’s Vreti on it. 
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process which helps the pramdnas to the determination of true 
knowledge!. KeSava Miéra, in his Tarka-bhasya, isinclined to include 
it under doubt’. But Annam Bhatta, in his Tarka-dipikd, says that, 
though tarka should properly be counted under false knowledge 
(viparyaya), yet, since it helps the pramdnas, it should be separately 
counted*. The usefulness of tarka in inference consists in assuring 
the mind of-the absence of any cases of failure of existence of the 
reason in the consequence and thereby helping the formation of the 
notation of the concomitance of the reason and the consequence’. 
Visvanatha says that tarka clears away the doubts regarding the 
possible cases of failure (vyabhicdara) of the reason (e.g., if smoke 
existed in any instance where there was no fire, then fire would not 
be the cause of smoke), and thereby renders the knowledge of 
concomitance infallible and so helps the work of inference not in a 
direct, but in an indirect way (paramparaya)>.- Visvanatha further 
adds that such a tarka is of five kinds, namely consideration of the 
fallacy of self-dependence (atmdsraya, e.g., if the knowledge of this 
jug is produced by the knowledge of this jug, then it should be 
different from it), mutual dependence (anyonyasraya, e.g., if this jug 
is the object of the knowledge as produced by the knowledge, then 
it should be different from this jug), circle (cakraka, if this jug is 
produced by something else produced by this jug, then it should 
be different from anything produced by something else produced 
by this jug), vicious infinite (anavastha, e.8.-, if the class concept 
“jug”? refers to all jugs, it cannot refer to things produced by the 
jug), contradictory experience ( pramana-badhitarthaka-prasanga, 
e.g., if smoke exists where there is no fire, then it could not be 
produced by fire, or if there was no fire in the hill, there would be 


no smoke in it)®. 


7 inantaram; 
tarko na pramdna-samgrhito na praman m; 
i shakas tattva-jnanaya parikalpyate. 
pramaeanay geusrane Vatsydyana-bhdsya, 1. 1. t. 
4 Tarka-dipikd; p. 88. 
2 Tarka-bhdsya, p- 44: : 
: oyabhicdra jranabhava-sampadakatvend tarkasya vydpti-grahe upayogah. 
Bhavanandi on Didhiti, quoted in Nyaya-kosa, footnote, P- 292. i tai 
5 tatha ca dhilmo yadt vahni-vyabhicart syat vahni-janyo na syat ity anen 
uyabhic tra-sanka-nirase nirankusena vyaptt-jnanena anumitir ttt paramparay 
“tanatha-urttt, 1. 1. 49- 
eudsya upayogal. Vasvan dicey eudeaerey according as it refers to knowledge 


t three has three varieties, acct 
Ger eee (utpatit) and existence (sthiti). Thus the threefold cxemnele 
of atmatra a would be (i) etad-ghafaynanam yady See st sig : 
ere beaaa syat, (it) ghato'yam yady etad-ghafa-jan ah syat, etad-ghata- 
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Mathuranatha, in explaining the function of tarka in the forma- 
tion of the notion of concomitance (vyd@piz), says that, even when 
through noticing the existence of smoke in all known cases of fire 
and the absence of smoke in all those places where there is no fire, 
one decides that smoke is produced by fire or not, it is there that 
tarka helps to remove all legitimate doubts. As Gangega shows, 
such a tarka would proceed thus: Either smoke is produced by fire 
or it is not produced there. So, if smoke is produced neither by fire 
nor by not-fire, it is not produced at all. If, however, there are the 
doubts whether smoke is from not-fire, or whether it can sometimes 
be where there is no fire, or whether it is produced without any 
cause (ahetuka), then none of us can have the notion of inseparable 
existence of fire in all cases of smoke so as to lead us to action 
(sarvatva sva-kriya-vyaghatah)'. A course of thought such as is 
called tarka is helpful to the formation of the notion of conco- 
mitance only when a large number of positive and negative cases 
has been actually perceived and a provisional certainty has been 
reached. Even when the provisional certainty is reached, so long 
as the mind is not cleared by the above tarka the series of doubts 
(samsaya-dhara) might continue to rise. It cannot be urged, says 
Gangesa, that, even when by the above method the notion of 
concomitance has been formed, there might still arise doubts 
whether fire might not be the cause of smoke or whether smoke 
might be without any cause; for, had it been so, you would not 
always (nzyata) make fire when you wanted smoke, or eat when you 
wanted to satisfy your hunger, or use words to carry your ideas to 


bhinnah sydt, (iii) ayam ghato yady etad-ghata-urttih syat, tathatvena upalabhyeta. 
Example of anyonydsraya in jnapti: ayam ghato yady etad-ghata-jndana-janya- 
jndana-visayah syat etad-ghata-bhinnah syat. Example of cakraka in utpatit: 
ghatoyam yady etad-ghata-janya-janya-janyah syat tada etad-ghata-janya- 
janya-bhinnam syat.. Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, speaking of older 
Nyaya tradition, adds seven others, wydghata (contradiction), pratibandht~- 
kalpand (irrelevant thesis), @ghava (minimum postulation), gaurava (too much 
postulation), wutsarga (general rule), apavada (exception), vaijdtya (class- 
difference). But Visvanatha, whose list of these varies somewhat from the above, 
as he drops uyaghata and has prathamopasthitatva, and vinigamana-viraha for 
pratibandhi-kalpana, apavdda and vaiyjatya, holds that these are not properly 
tarka, but are so called only because they help as accessories to pramanas 
(pramana-sahakanitva-riipa-sadharmyat tatha vyavahdrah). Visvanatha-orttt, 
I. I. 40. 

1 Gangesa on tarka and Mathu ee % 
Peer part rear randtha’s commentary thereon. TJattva 

* Ibid. p. 220; see also Kamakhyanatha’s note, also p. 228. 
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- others. Such regular attempts themselves show that in such cases 


there are no doubts (Saka); for, had there been doubts, these 
attempts would not be so invariable. It is not possible that you 
would be in doubt whether fire is the cause of smoke and yet always _ 
kindle fire when you try to get smoke. The existence of doubt in 
such cases would contradict your invariable attempt to kindle fire 
whenever you wanted smoke; doubts can be admitted only so long 
as one’s actions do not contradict (sva-kriyd-vyaghata) them}. 
Sriharsa, however, arguing from the Vedanta point of view, 
denies the power of tarka to dispel doubt. He urges that, if it is 
said that tarka necessarily dispels doubts in all cases and helps the 
formation of any particular notion of concomitance, then this state- 
ment must itself depend on some other notion of concomitance, 
and so on, leading us to a vicious infinite (anavastha). Moreover, 
the fact that we know the universal coexistence of fire and smoke, 
and do not perceive any other element universally abiding in the 
fire which is equally universally coexistent with fire, does not prove 
that there is no such element in it which is really the cause of smoke 
(though apparently fire may appear as its cause). Our perception 
can certify only the existence or non-existence of all that is visible 
under the normal conditions of visual perception; it cannot say 
anything regarding the presence or absence of entities not controlled 
by these conditions, or we could only say that in the absence of fire 
there is absence of a specific kind of smoke; we could not say that 
there would be absence of all kinds of smoke; for it is just possible 
that there is some other kind of cause producing some special kind 
of smoke which we have not yet perceived; mere non-perception 
would not prove that such a special kind of smoke does not ae 
at all, since perception applies only to entities that are cee c 
and is guided by its own conditions, and cannot therefore gue y to 
entities which cannot be brought under those conditions . ae 
tarka which is supposed to dispel doubt by the supposition o 
contradiction of experience and which would thus support conco- 


See pe Deen -kriyd-vyaghato na bhavatiit; 
1 =onkyate yasminn (sankyamane SUa-RIt) e 
na hi ee eae vahny-adikam dhumddi-karyyartham niyamata upadatte 
Spare ‘agankyate ca. Ibid. p.232- __ “= = 
a : Fee eee Gone hetv-antara-praye Pee ea eae, on 
eyataya avikalpyatoad aby udapatieh 2 ec mnivaratudt. 
ee mare . 7 ‘ts samonavan ° 
viseso draksyate tadasau vin DTT area's Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 680. 
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mitance, not being itself grounded on concomitance, would naty rally ° 
fail to do its part; for, if such groundless tarka could be supposed 
to establish concomitance, that would itself be contradiction 
(vyaghata). Udayana had said that, if even when no doubt js 
present you suppose that doubt might arise in the future, that can 
only be due to inference, so inference is valid. No doubts need be 
entertained regarding the concomitance underlying tarka, as that 
would lead to the contradiction of our own actions; for we cannot 
say that we believe fire to be the cause of smoke and still doubt it. 
Sriharsa had replied to this by saying that, where there is ex- 
perience of failure of coexistence, that itself makes the supposition 
of concomitance doubtful; when there is no experience of failure 
of coexistence, there is no end of indefinite doubts lurking ‘about; 
for these unknown doubts are only put an end to when a specific 
failure of coexistence is noticed; so under no circumstances can 
doubts be dispelled by tarka!. The main point of the dispute 
consists in this, that, while Sriharsa is afraid to trust tarka because 
of the supposed doubts, Udayana thinks that, if we are so pessi- 
mistic, then we should have to stop all our actions. None of them, 
however, discusses the middle course of probability, which may 
lead us to action and may yet not be considered as proved valid 
inference. Vardhamana, however, in commenting on the above 
verse of Udayana, refers to Gangesa as holding that tarka does not 
lead to the formation of the notion of concomitance?. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, in his Tarka-tandava, urges that tarka is 
not an indispensable condition of the notion of concomitance; by 
faith in trusty persons, or from inherited tendencies, as a result of 
experiences in past life, or through acquiescence in universally 


1 Udayana’s verse ran as follows: 
Sanka ced anumasty eva na cec chankd tatastaram 
-uyaghatavadhir Gsanka tarkah sankavadhir matah. 
Kusumdanjalt, 111. 7- 
Sriharga gave his reply to this by slightly changing Udayana’s words as follows: 
uyaghato yadi Sankasti na cec chanka tatastaram 
uyaghatavadhir dsanka tarkah sankavadhih kutah. 
Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 693: 
GangeSa suggests that the word uydghata in Sriharsa means failure of coexistence 
(sahdnavasthana-niyama), while in Udayana it means contradiction of one’s OW? 
actions (sua-kriya-vydghatah). But, as Vyasa-tirtha shows, the word may be 
taken in the latter sense even in Srtharsa. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 25). 
; GEE Mat ga randh, tarko na vydpti-grahakah kintu 
eyabiicara:) nanabhava-saharkytam sahacara-darsanam. 


Prakdga, 111, p. 26: 
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accepted views, wef may have a notion of concomitance without 
going through the process of tarka. He seems, however, to be 
largely in agreement with the view of tarka as held by Gangesa 
according to the above statement of Vardhamana, in holding that 
tarka does not lead directly to the establishment of concomitance. 
For he says that tarka does not directly lead us to the establishment 
of concomitance, since concomitance is directly grasped by a wide 
experience (bhityo-darsana) of coexistence, qualified by a knowledge 
of absence of failure of coexistence!. Vacaspati also holds more or 
less the same view when he says that it is the sense-organ, aided by 
the memory of wide experience, that grasps this natural relation of 
concomitance*. Vyasa-tirtha says that the determination of absence 
of vitiating conditions (upadhi), which is a function of tarka, 
becomes necessary only in some kinds of inference; it is not always 
awaited. If it were always necessary, then tarka being required for 
all notions of concomitance and concomitance being the basis of 
tarka, there would be a vicious infinite®. If failures of coexistence 
are not known, then from cases of coexistence the self may immedi- 
ately form the notion of concomitance*. What is necessary therefore 
is to dispel the doubts as to failure of coexistence (vyabhicara- 
Sanka-nivrtti-dvara). But such doubts come only occasionally 
(kvacitkaiva) and not always; and such occasional doubts require to 
be dispelled by only an occasional recourse to farka. It cannot be 
argued that the possibility of doubts may remain in all cases and 
hence in all cases there is necessity for the exercise of the tarka; 
for it may well be asked, do such doubts arise of themselves in our 
minds or are they raised by others? On the first supposition one 
may have doubts even as to the perception of one's hands and feet, 
or one might even have doubts in regard to one's doubts, which 
would render even the doubts invalid. If it is held that doubts 
arise only when other possible alternatives are suggested, then it 
has to be agreed that there will be many cases where no such 


1 api ca tarko na sdksdd vyapti-grahakah bhityo-darsana-vyabhicdrddarsana- 

sahakrta-pratyaksenaiva tad-grahanat. Larka-tandava (MS., p- 20). snot 
. bhityo-darsana-janita-samskara-sahitam indriyam eva svabhavtka-samoan 
“grahi a -tIka. : 5 

ae cane Seen pointed out above in dealing with Srihargsa’s 

bjections. - 

5 emecons adrste uyabhicare tu sadhakam tad att sphutam 

‘fiayate saksinaivdddha manavadho na tad bhavet. 

lo : Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 21). 
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alternatives would be suggested or the probability of one of them 
might be so strongly suggested that there will be no occasion for 
doubts. So it must be admitted that in many cases we have a 
natural belief in certain orders of coexistence, where no doubts 
arise of themselves (sva-rastka-visuvdsasyavasyakatuan na sarvata 
Sanka)’; no one is seen going through a never-ending series of 
doubts all his life (na cavirala-lagna-Sanka-dhara anubhityate). On 
the second supposition also, no one can suggest that doubts may 
always arise: in the relation of smoke and fire one cannot suggest 
that there may still be some other entity, different from fire, which 
causes smoke; for, if this were a sensible entity, it would have been 
perceived, and, if it were non-sensible, there would be no proof at 
all that a non-sensible entity existed or could exist. For, if Sriharsa 
should be so doubtful of all things, it might be suggested that in all 
the proofs in favour of monism (advaita) there may be a thousand 
faults and in the arguments of the dualists there may be a thousand 
good points, and so in consequence of these doubts you could not 
come to any conclusion establishing your doctrine of monism?. 
If a belief in a concomitance arises, the mere indefinite possibility 
of doubt does not shake one off his natural conviction of the conco- 
mitance as valid?. If you yourself would eat whenever you had 
hunger to appease, you cannot say that you. have still doubts that 
eating may not after all be the cause of appeasing of hunger. 
Moreover, what is gained by urging that possibility of doubts 
always remains? Is it meant to destroy the validity of all inference 
or of all notions of concomitance? No one who wishes to admit the 
usefulness of inference would think of destroying the means—the 
notion of concomitance—by which it is established. If conco- 
mitance is not established, the Vedantist will find that it is im- 
possible to understand the meanings of those Vedic monistic words 
by which he wishes to establish monism. Again, if inference is to 
be valid, that can only be established by inference and not by 
perception. Without inference the Vedantist could neither establish 
anything nor refute any assertions made by his opponents, contra- 
dicting his own doctrines. It seems therefore that Sriharsa would 


1 Tarka-tandava, pp. 22-3. | weidapeas: 
* na hi grahya-samSaya-matram niscaya-pratibandhakam; na ca utpannasya 


ELITES Ea balavad badhakam asti yena autsargikam pramanyam apodyeta. 
mD24= 5 
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carry out an inference as if there were no fear of the supposed 
doubts and yet, merely for the sake of saying it, say that there is a 
possibility of the existence of doubts in all inferences!. 

The main points that arise from the above discussion are that, 
while Sriharsa would argue that tarka cannot remove the doubts 
threatening the validity of any notion of concomitance and while 
the Naiyayikas would hold that tarka, on account of its function of 
removing doubts from notions of concomitance, is a necessary 
factor of all inferential process, Vyasa-tirtha argues that, though the 
power of tarka in removing doubts is admitted, yet, since in many 
of our inferences no doubts requiring the help of tarka would arise, 
it is not true that tarka is a necessary factor in all inferences?. 
From what has been said above it will appear that there is some 
subtle difference of opinion in the Nyaya school regarding the real 
function of tarka. But the general tendency seems to be to restrict 
the function of tarka to removing doubts and thereby paving the 
way for the formation of the notion of concomitance; but it does 
not directly produce the notion of concomitance (ma tu vyaptt- 
grahaka) nor does it verify particular inductions by the application 
of general principles of uniformity of nature®. 


1 Ibid. pp. 25-31. / 

2 It cannot, however, be said that the Nyaya would urge the necessity of 
tarka in all instances of inference. The older Nyaya writers do not say anything 
explicitly on the subject; but Visvanatha, in his Muktavalt, states that tarka is | 
necessary only in those cases where there are doubts regarding the forming of the 
notion of concomitance. Where no doubts naturally arise, there is no necessity 
of tarka (yatra svata eva sankd navatarati tatrana tarkapeksapiti). Muktavah,, 137. 

Dinakara, however, in his commentary on the Muktavalt 137, thinks that 
there are two kinds of tarka, clearance of doubts and the formation of con- 
comitance (tarkas ca divividho samSaya-parisodhako vyapti-grahakas ca). This 


- however is directly opposed to the view of Vardhamana cited above. 


3 Thé wording of Dr Seal’s brief references to the subject of tarka in 
A aes of Hinds Chemistry by Dr P. C, Ray At 264) is inexact. He says there: 
“ Tarka or Uha, then, is the verification and vindication of particular inductions 
by the application of the general principles of Uniformity of Nature and of 
Causality, principles which are themselves based on repeated observation 
(bhityo-darsana) and the ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
Uniformity or Causality CO a ea aus pe 
suabhavika-sambandha-graht Vacaspati). © AUS 137 3 
doubs (sarideh2): ; i ay to the formation of the notion of concom- 
ane function in ero tattua-jfidnarthatuam tha vivaksitam. 
itance: meeese =86 Mathuranatha also points out that the function of tarka 
saree eee ds that doubts may not arise, but it is not uyapti-grahaka 
(arkah & sh anutpattau praygjakah...): Mathuranitha on Tattva-cintamant, 
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So far Vyasa-tirtha has been using the word tarka in the 
accepted Nyaya sense and, using it in that sense, he has been 
showing that the removal of doubts is not indispensable for the 
formation of the notion of concomitance. Tarka consists according 
to him, however, in the necessary awakening of the knowledge of 
absence of the reason owing to absence of the consequence; taken 
from this point of view, it becomes identical with inference 
(anumana). Jaya-tirtha also says in his Pramana-paddhati that tarka 
means the necessary assumption of something else (consequence), 
when a particular character or entity (reason) is perceived or 
taken for granted (kasyactd dharmasyangikare’rthantarasyapadanam 
tarkah)'. Granted that there is no fire in the hill, it must neces- 
sarily be admitted that there is no smoke in it; this is tarka and this 
is also inference®. Tarka is thus the process by which the assump- 
_ tion of one hypothesis naturally forces the conclusion as true. This 
is therefore a pramana, or valid source of knowledge, and should 
not be considered as either doubt or false knowledge, as some 
Nyaya writers did, or, as other Nyaya writers considered it to be, 
different from both doubt and decision (nirnaya). Thus according 
to Vyasa-tirtha tarka has a twofold function, one as the dispeller of 
doubts and a help to other pramanas, and the other as inference. 
The main point that Vyasa-tirtha urges against Udayana (who holds 
the function of tarka to be merely the removal of undesirable 
assumptions) and against Vardhamana (who holds that the function 
of tarka is merely the removal of doubt of the absence of the conse- 
quence) is that, if tarka does not take account of the material 
discrepancy or impossibility of facts involved in the assumption of 
the absence of the consequence (fire) when the smoke is present, 
then even the doubts or undesirable assumptions will not be 
removed; and, if it does take account thereof, then it yields new 
knowledge, is identical with inference, and is a pramana itself*. 
Tarka may be treated as a negative inference, e.g., ‘““had it been 


1 Pramana-paddhati, p. 364. manmate ty angtkrtena sddhydbhavena saha 
anGng ir aeye Sate vyapakatva-prama va sddhyabhdvangtkara- 
nimittaka-sadha vasyangtkartavyatua-pramd va t ; tt tpattya 
ee Tarka-t = (MS. p78). prama va tarkyate'’nena iti vyutpatty 

* parvato nirdhiimatuenangikartavyah niragnika : at 
Me cocdias RAR SMT 84. ragnikatuena angikrtatuadd hradav 

* kim ca para-mate tarkasya kim visaya-parifodhane upayogah kim Udayana- 


ritya anista-prasanjanatuamatrena upayogah, ki pnts 
_ sddhyabhdva-sandeha-nivarttanena. Ibid, oe m wa Varddhamanadi-ri y 


a On oe ee ew 
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without fire, it would have been without smoke; but it is not so”. 
Being such a negative inference, it stands as an independent in- 
ference, and, as it may also be used to strengthen a positive in- 
ference, it may also be considered in that case an additional support 
to it (pramdnandm anugrahaka), just as what is known by perception 
may again be strengthened by inference!. Its function in removing 
doubts in other cases remains just as it has been shown before; but 


_ everywhere the root principle involved in it is necessary supposition 


rendering other alternatives impossible (anyathanupapatti), which 
is the principle also in inference?. 


Concomitance (Vyapti). : 


The word vyapti in Sanskrit is a noun formed from the root 
vyap, “‘to pervade’. The consequence (e.g., fire) pervades all cases 
of smoke, i.e., the circle of the consequence is not smaller than the 
circle of smoke and encloses it; consequence is therefore called the 
pervader (vyapaka) and the reason (e.g. smoke) as the object of this 
action of pervading is called the pervaded (vyapya). Thus in the 
case of smoke and fire there is an unfailing relation (avyabhicarita- 
sambandha) between them and the former is called vya@pya and the 
latter vyapaka. This unfailing relation may however be of four 
kinds. First, the two circles might coincide (samavrtit), in which 
case the reason may be treated as consequence and inferred from 
the consequence treated as reason and vice versa. Thus one may 
argue both ways: it is sinful because it is prohibited in the Vedas 
and it is prohibited in the Vedas because it is sinful; here the two 
circles coincide. Secondly, when one circle is smaller than the 
other, as in the case of smoke and fire (yiinadhtka-vrttz); the circle 
of fire is larger than the circle of smoke and so one could infer smoke 
from fire, but not fire from smoke—wyapya is smaller than the 
vyapaka. Thirdly, where the two circles are mutually exclusive 
(paraspara-partharenatva vartate), e.g., the class-concept cow 
(gotva) and the class-concept horse (asvatva); where there is one, 
there is not the other. There is a relation of exclusion here, but not 
the relation of a vyapya and vyapaka. Fourthly, where the two are 


1 sadhandnumanam vinaiva yadt niragnikah syat tarhi nirdhiimah syat tatha 


cayam nirdhiima ttt tarka-riipanumadnenaiva agnisiddheh. Ibid. p. 90. 
“3 saksdd anyathanupapatti-pramapaka-tarka-uisaya-kyta-virodhasya sattuat. 


Ibid. p. 89. 
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sometimes mutually exclusive, yet sometimes found to be coinci- 
dent; thus cooking is done by women, yet there are men who cook: 
cook and males are mutually exclusive, though there may be some 
males who cook (kvactt samavista api kvacit paraspara-pariha- 
renatva vartate). The circle of cooking is divided between males and 
females. Here also there is a relation between cooking and males, 
but it is not unfailing (2vyabhicaritd) ; unfailing relation means that, 
where there is one, there must be the other also. 

When a man observes the coexistence of fire and smoke, he 
naturally revolves in his mind “‘is it in this place that fire and smoke 
are seen together, while in other places and at other times the 
presence of one excludes the presence of the other, or are they 
always found together”’; then by observing in several instances, he 
finds that, where there is smoke, there is fire, and that; where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke, and that in some cases at least there is 
fire, but no smoke. These observations are followed by a considera- 
tion such as this: “since, though in many cases fire coexists with 
smoke, in some cases at least fire is found where there is no smoke, 
does smoke, although in all the cases known to me it exists with 
fire, ever remain without it, or does it always coexist with fire?”’ 
Then again the consideration arises that the relation of smoke to 
fire is determined by the presence of wet wood (a@drendhana), which 
may be called a vitiating condition (upadht), i.e., had this condition 
not been there, there would have been unqualified coexistence of 
fire with smoke, and vice versa. This vitiating condition (updadht) 
exists in all cases of smoke, but not in all cases of fire!. Where the 
coexistence is not determined by any such vitiating condition, 
the coexistence is universally mutual. There are some qualities 
which are common to both fire and smoke (e.g., both of them are 
objects of knowledge: yatha prameyatvam), and these cannot de- 
termine the connection. There are other qualities which do not 
belong eithes to smoke or fire, and these also cannot determine the 
connection. It is only the vitiating condition of the presence of wet 
wood which by its absence can dissociate fire from smoke, but 
cannot dissociate smoke from fire. If there were any such condition 
which was present in all cases of fire, but not in all cases of smoke, 
then the inference of fire from smoke would have been faulty as the 


1 This vitiating condition will therefore falsify an inference such as ‘“There 


is smoke in the hill because there js fire.” 
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inference of smoke from fire is faulty. Now, so far as we have 
observed, there is no such condition which is present in all cases of 
fire, but not in all cases of smoke; the fear that there may be some 
vitiating conditions which are too subtle for our senses is illegiti- 
mate; for, if it is neither perceived nor known by any other sources 
of knowledge (pramdndantara-vedya), the doubt that it may still 
somehow exist cannot arise. So, when we are satisfied that there 
are no vitiating conditions, there arises the notion of invariable 
concomitance (avindbhdva-pramitih)!. So the invariable conco- 
mitance is grasped by perception aided: by wide experience, 
associated with absence of any knowledge of exception to co- 
existence and ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions, 
operating as accessories. When once the mutual invariable relation’ 
between smoke and fire is grasped, then, wherever smoke is per-. 
ceived, fire is inferred*. This description of the formation of the 
notion of concomitance seems to be more or less the same as the 
Nyaya view; there also the perceiving of coexistence, associated 
with the knowledge of absence of exception, is said to lead to the 
formation of the notion of concomitance’. 


1 Vyasa-tirtha remarks here that the ascertainment of the absence of vitiating 
conditions is necessary in most cases where there are doubts as to.their possible 
existence, but should not be insisted upon as indispensable in all cases; for then, 
this ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions being dependent on de- 
termination of concomitance and that on previous ascertainment of absence of 
vitiating conditions, there would be infinite regress (anavastha): ya tu Paddhatav 
upadhi-niscayasya sahakarituoktih s@ tu upadhi-sankasthabhipraya na tu sarva- 
trikabhiprayd anyatha upadhy-abhava-niscayasya vyapti-sapeksa-tarkadhinatvena- 
navasthapatat. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 22). 

2 Pramdana-paddhati, pp. 31-5. 

3 wyabhicara-jnana-viraha-sahakytam sahacdra-darsanam vyapti-grahakam. 
Tattva-cintdmani, p. 210. Legitimate doubts regarding invariable concomitance 
“may be removed by tarka, as has already been described above. ae 

Vyasa-tirtha, following the Nydya-sudha, defines vitiating conditions (upadht) 
as sadhya-vyapakatve sati sadhanavyapaka upadhir its; and he objects to Udayana’s 
definition of it as sadhya-sama-vydptatve sati sadhanaduyapaka upadhih and also to 
Gangega’s definition of it as paryavasita-sadhya-vyapakatve satt sddhandvydpaka 
upddhik. But the purport aimed at by these various definitions is the same, as 
has been explained above. The distinctions are more verbal and scholastic than 
logical or philosophical; it will therefore be an unnecessary digression to enter 
into these. See the whole discussion on upadhi in.Vyasa-tirtha’s Tarka-tandava 


(MS., pp. 44-61). 
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Epistemological Process in Inference. 


The Nyaya holds that, when a person acquainted with the 
relation of concomitance existing between smoke and fire sees 
smoke on a hill, he remembers the relation of concomitance 
(uyaptt-smarana), that this smoke is invariably and unconditionally 
connected with fire’; then the two ideas are connected, namely, 
that the smoke which has unconditional invariable relations- with 
fire is in the hill. It is this third synthesis of knowledge that leads 
us to the inference of fire in the hill. Vydasa-tirtha, following the 
Nyaya-sudha, argues that this view may be true in all those cases 
where a concomitance (vyapti) is remembered on seeing the reason 
(hetu), but, where the concomitance is remembered without seeing 
the reason, the threefold synthesis cannot be admitted. Prabhakara, 
however, holds that all inference proceeds from two distinct 
propositions, and no synthesis is required. The two propositions 
are “smoke is pervaded by fire” and “‘the hill is smoky.”’ Prabha- 
kara holds that, since knowledge as formulated in the above two 
propositions must invariably and unconditionally precede all 
inference, there is no necessity for believing their synthesis to be 
the cause of inference, since no such synthesis really happens. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, argues that such a synthesis is a real psycho- 
logical state in inference and other mental operations, such as 
recognition, etc. Moreover, if the identity of the smoke (with 
which fire was found invariably present) with the smoke now per- 
ceived in the hill were not established by the synthesis of the two 
propositions, it would be a syllogism of four terms and hence 
invalid?. Moreover, the movement of thought involved in inference 
requires such a synthesis, without which the two propositions would 
be unrelated and statical (nirvyapaka) and no inference would follow. 


Various Considerations regarding Inference. 


Inference is of three kinds: (i) of cause from effect (karya- 
numana), as the inference of fire from smoke, (ii) of effect from 
cause (k@rananumana), .as the inference of rain from gathering 

* ayam dhiimo vahni-vyapya or vahni-vyapya-dhiimavan ayam iti. Nyaya view. 
; mlevant (ca i CCE RT GMmey ar Vahni-vyapyam paravatas ca prameyavan ttt 
jnana-dvayam iva kascd charmo vahni-vyapyah parvatas ca dhiimavan iti visa- 
kalitam paraspara-vartanabhynam jfana-dvayam api nanumiti-hetuh. 

Tarka-tandava (MS.., p. 68). 
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Clouds, (iii) inference of a different order from cause-effect types 
(akarya-karandnumana), as the inference of colour from taste (rase 
riipasya). From another point of view inference is of two kinds: 
(1) drsta, where the inferred object is perceivable (pratyaksa-yogya), 
as of fire from smoke, and (i1) samanyato-drsta, where it is not per- 
ceivable ( pratyaksa@yogya), as of the existence of the sense of vision 
from the perception of colours. This division of inference into 
drsta and adrsta may be made from another point of view. Thus, 
when an inference is made on the basis of the concomitance directly 
observed between two entities (e.g., fire and smoke), it is called 
drsta; but, when an inference is made on the basis of similarity or 
analogy, it is called sa@mdnyato-drsta, as the inference that, just as 
_ ploughing, etc., lead to the production of crops, so sacrifices also 
produce heavenly enjoyments, since they have this similarity that 
both are results of effort. Inference may again be considered as being 
of two kinds: (i) inference of one right knowledge from another 
right knowledge (sadhananumana), e.g., of fire from smoke, (ii) the 
inference of false knowledge (disana@numdna), e.g., ‘‘this cannot 
_ prove its conclusion, since it is contradicted by experience.” Again, 
some hold that inference is of three kinds: (i) by absolute agree- 
ment in presence (where no case of absence is possible), (ii) by 
absolute absence (where no outside positive instance is possible), 
and (iii) by combination of agreement in presence and absence; in 
accordance with this it is kevalanvay: (impossible-negation), 
kevala-vyatireki (impessible-position) and anvaya-vyatireRt (joint 
positive-negative). Thus the proposition “all objects of knowledge 
are expressible’’ is an example of the first type of inference, since 
no negative instance is possible of which we could say that this is 
not an object of knowledge and is not also expressible; the proposi- 
tion ‘‘all living bodies are endowed with souls, since they have 
lives’’ is an example of inference of the second Specs ants can only 
be proved by an appeal to negative instances such as all those who 
are not endowed with souls are not living”; for, since the proposi- 
tion comprehends all positive instances, no positive instances apart 
from the proposition under consideration are available. The third 
type is the ordinary one of inference where concomitance 1S €x- 
perienced through both positive and negative instances. 
Inference is said again to be of two kinds: first svartha, pubes 
the knowledge of the reason with its concomitance rises in one’s 
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own mind of itself, and secondly pardrtha, where such a knowledge 
is for the instruction of others. As regards the constituent 
propositions (avayava) of inference, Vyasa-tirtha discusses the ten- 
proposition view of older Nyaya writers (jaran-natya@ytka), also the 
five-proposition view of the later Nyaya writers’, the three-proposi- 
tion view of the Mimamsa, and also the two-proposition view 
of example and the application of reason (uda@haranopanayar) of 
the Buddhists. Vydsa-tirtha urges that, since the value of these 
constituent propositions consists in reminding persons of a par- 
ticular concomitance or in rousing an enquiry in those who did not 
know it before, there is necessity only for as many propositions 
as are necessary for the purpose, in accordance with the circum- 
stances under which the inference is being made or the state of 
mind of the person who makes it—so that there may be cases where 
only the enunciating proposition, reason and example are necessary, 
there may be cases where only the enunciating proposition com- 
bined with the reason is necessary (agni-vydpta-dhimavan 
parvato’gniman iti hetu-garbha-pratyna), or, when in certain cases 
the discussion presupposes the enunciating proposition, only the 
reason may be necessary, and so on®. So there is no fixed rule as 
to the number of constituent propositions necessary for inference; 
it all depends upon the nature of the case whether two, three or 
more propositions are necessary. 

Both Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha devote a long discussion to the 
division of fallacies (upapatti-dosa) and criticize the Nyaya division 
of the same; but, as these have but little philosophical bearing, 
I feel inclined to omit them’. | 


Testimony. 


Madhva and his followers admitted only three kinds of means of 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, and the testimony of the 
- Vedas. All other kinds of means of knowledge (pramdna) admitted 
in other systems, such as arthdpatti, sambhada, etc., are shown to 
be but modes of inference’. The Vedas are regarded as having by 

1 jijfiasa-samsay a-sakya-praptih prayojana-samsayanirasah pratijfa-hetudahar 
ranopanaya-nigamanant iti dasavayavd iti jaran-naiyayika Ghuh. Tarka-tandav2: , 

2 vivadenaiva pratiyna-siddhau kutah parvato’gniman iti praine agni-vyapta- 
dhiimavattudd iti hetu-matrena vd. Tarka-tandava (MS.., ura)! 


3 See Pramana-paddhati, pp. 4870: 5 . : ). 
UES ain tic hadanan wane yee eaame nau eacaee aud (MIS. pp. Zt 5211 
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themselves independent force of knowledge. They are uncreated 
(apauruseya) and eternal (nttya). They are valid means of know- 
ledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived from the speech 
of any person, they must be regarded as uncreated!. No attempt, 
however, was made to prove that the Vedas were valid means of 
knowledge; but, as their validity was not questioned by any of the 
Hindu schools, that was taken as accepted, and then it was argued 
that, since they were not uttered by anyone, they were uncreated 
and eternal. It was sought to establish this uncreatedness of the 
Vedas as against the Nyaya view that they were created by God 
(Isvara). Vyasa-tirtha argues that it is better to accept the direct 
validity of the Vedas on the ground of their being uncreated, than 
to do it in an indirect way through the admission of an omniscient 
being as their author; for there is no certainty that even such 
authors would not try to deceive mankind by false statements. 
Buddha himself is an incarnation of God, and yet he deceived the 
people by false teachings. Tradition also does not ascribe any 
author to the Vedas. If they had been created, they would be of 
the same kind as the holy scriptures of the Buddhists or Jains. If 
the importance of scriptures were to be judged by the number of 
people who followed them, then the Mahomedan scriptures would 
have a superior place. God may be regarded as the great teacher 
of the Vedas, being the first person who uttered and taught them?. 
He did not create them and He remembers them always; so that 
there is no chance of the Vedic order of words being destroyed. _ 
Ordinarily the claim of facts to validity is prior to that of the words 
which express them, and the latter depends on the former; but in 
the case of the Vedas the words and passages have a validity which 
is prior to facts and independent of them. The Madhva view thus 
combines the Nyaya and the Mimamsa views of the Vedas without 


agreeing with either. 


i inakatve sati sapramdanakatvat. 
p RUT rene OE ee Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 100). 


2 isvaro’pi hy asman-mate.... Veda-sampradadya-pravartakatudn mahopda- 
dhyaya eva. Ibid. p. 122. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS 


Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusidana and Ramacarya on the 
Falsity of the World, 


THE Vedantists urge that the world-appearance is false. But 
before entering into any discussion about the nature of falsehood 
it is required that the Vedantists should give a definition of false- 
hood. Five principal definitions have been adduced by the old 
 Vedantists; of these the first is that falsehood is that which is the 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being (sattvatyanta- 
bhavative sati asativatyantata-bhavavativa-riipam visistam*). But 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since one of these is the negation of the 
other, joint assertion of them both will be against the Law of ex- 
cluded middle and therefore will be self-contradictory; the fact 
that both being and non-being may be admitted independently is 
no reason for their joint admission (e.g., the hare and horn both 
exist separately, but the hare’s horn exists nowhere). To this the 
reply of Madhusiidana is that the Law of excluded middle does not 
apply to every case of the relation between being and non-being. 
Thus the false-appearances ‘have being so far as they appear and 
non-being so far as they are non-existent; exclusion of being does 
not necessarily lead us to non-being, and vice versa. To this the 
retort given by the author of Tarangini is that the Sankarites them- 
selves say that, if a thing has no being, it cannot appear, which 
shows that they themselves admit the Law of excluded middle, the 
force of which can never be denied, as Logic amply demonstrates 
in the examination of any and every specific relation of being and 
non-being. ee 

The second definition of falsehood by the Sankarites is that 
falsehood is that which can be denied at all times even where 
it appears to exist (prati-pannopadhu traikalika-nisedha-pratt- 
yogitvam). To this Vyasa-tirtha says that, if the denial is true, the? 
this true thing would exist side by side with Brahman and thus the 


1 Nydydmrta, p. 22. 
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theory of extreme monism would break down (nisedhasya tattrikatve 
advaita-hanih); if the denial is false or true only in a limited manner 
(vyavaharika), then the world-appearance would become true. 
Again, what does the denial actually mean? These supposed ap- 
pearances are said to be produced from a material cause, and they 
are perceived as existing at the time of perception; and, if it is held 
that even then they have no existence at all as such, then they must 
be absolutely without being, like the chimerical hare’s horn. If it 
is held that the difference of the world-appearance from chimerical 
entities like the hare’s horn, etc., is that they are absolutely in- 
describable, then the reply is that the very term “‘indescribable”’ 
describes their nature. Again, that which is absolutely non- 
existing cannot in any way appear in knowledge (asatah a-pratitav), 
and therefore it is not possible to make reference to it or to relate 
it in any way to anything else. The Sankarites themselves hold that 
what is non-existing cannot appear in knowledge (asac cet na 
pratiyeta), and thus they themselves deny the possibility of any 
being-in-knowledge of that which is non-existing. Again, reality 
is not the same as mere appearance in knowledge, and consequently, 
if Brahman remained always uncontradicted in knowledge, its 
reality could not on that ground be affirmed. Again, it is not true 
that words denoting absolutely non-existing and chimerical things, 
such as the hare’s horn, produce no knowledge; for they also 
produce some notion; the difference between ordinary illusions 
and the chimerical entities is this that, while the ground of the 
ordinary illusions is right and valid, chimerical entities have no 
ground at all. Therefore, since chimerical entities can also be made 
objects of awareness they appear in knowledge as non-existing. 
The Vedic text ‘‘non-being alone existed in the beginning”’ (asad 
eva idam agre dsit) also testifies to the fact that “non-being”’ 
may appear as existent. Also non-being cannct be defined as that 
which is different from mere “‘being” (sat) and “the indescribable” _ 
(a-nirvacya); for the latter can only be understood through the 

concept of non-being and wee vrsa Thus non-bcing may be de- 
fined as that which is different from that being: wh.ch cannot at all 
times be denied at all places (sarvatrika-tratkaliha-nisedha-prati- 
yopgitva-riipa-sadanyasyaiva tativac ca). If the ed ibable 
(a-nirvdcya) is defined as that which can be denied! at all times, it 
is the same as non-being itself. Also non-being cannot be defined 
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as that which is incapable of fulfilling any practical purpose; for 
even the conch-shell-silver, which is admitted to be false, can serve 
to rouse an effort to grasp it in the deluded person and thus be 
considered to have some kind of practical efficiency, and the pure 
Brahman, which is regarded as ultimately real, is itself unable to 
serve any practical purpose of any kind. Again, falsehood or non- 
being cannot be defined as that which has no nature of its own; for, 
_ if that were so, then the denial of falsehood could not be said to be 
directed to its own nature as such; nor could the nature of false- 
hood be regarded as itself false, since such an interpretation would 
rest on a mere technical assumption of the meaning of falsehood, 
and it would not in the least clear the points at issue; for, if the 
nature of the so-called entity persisted in its own time and place, 
it would be meaningless to call such a nature false in itself. Such an 
assumption would also mean that no distinction is made between 
that which can serve practical efficiency and that which cannot; 
if that which persists in time and place and can serve a practical 
purpose could be called false, then there would be no difference 
between being and non-being, and the absence of the real could 
be said to be as much a cause of cloth as the thread itself. Thus 
absolute non-being may be defined as that which can always be 
denied in all places (sarvatra traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam). 
Also it cannot be held that “non-being” (asat) cannot be the object 
of an absolute denial simply because it is non-being, as is said in the . 
Nyaya-makaranda of ‘Anandabodha; for, if an absolute denial can- 
not have any object, then the reason “because it is non-being”’ as 
adduced above would have no object itself and would therefore be 
inapplicable. Moreover, just as positive entities can be denied, so 
the specific negations referring to positive entities may also be 
denied and so lead on to their corresponding positive affirmations. 
Again, it is also agreed that specific positive entities come into 
being through the negation of their corresponding negations im- 
mediately prior to their coming into being (prag-abhdva). This also 
proves that denial or negation does not necessarily require positive 
characters or entities for the operation and their function of 
negation. ‘The whole upshot of this discussion is that, if falsehood 
means absolute denial of anything where it appears in knowledge, 
then the implication is that no reality can be affirmed; for what 
could be affirmed either as false or as true would only apply t°. 
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entities as they are known, and in that case even the reality of 
Brahman would be conditional, namely, so far as it is known. 
Again, absolute negation (sarvatra tratkalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam) 
cannot be distinguished from what is known as chimerical entities. 
And, if the world-appearance could be an object of absolute 
negation, its status would be no better than that of chimerical 
entities (e.g., the hare’s horn). 

In reply to the objections of Vyasa-tirtha against the definition 
of falsehood, that, if falsehood be real, then that implies dualism, 
and that, if falsehood is false, that implies re-affirmation of the 
world as real, Madhusiidana says that, since the denial is itself - 
identical (so far as its ultimate ground is concerned) with Brahman, 
the reality of falsehood does not imply dualism; for the reality of 
the denial does not imply the reality of the phenomenon, denial of 
which has been denied by the denial of all phenomena. It has only 
so much reality as is implied in the ground of all phenomena, which 
is the Brahman. Again, the falsehood of the falsehood does not 
imply the affirmation of the reality of the world-appearance; for in. 
the case of the conch-shell-silver, though it is known that not only 
was it false, but, since it is never existent, it never exists, and never 
will exist, and the attribution of falsity to it is also false, the conch- 
shell-silver is not for the matter of that re-affirmed as real. It is 
wrong to suppose that the falsity of the falsity or the denial of the 
denial is re-affirmation in all cases; it is only when the reality and 
the denial have the same status and identically the same scope that 
the denial of the denial means an affirmation; but, when the scope 
of their meaning varies, the denial of the denial does not imply an 
affirmation. It may further be pointed out that, when the denial of 
the denial is intended to re-affirm the positive entity, the denial of 
the denial leads to affirmation. But, when a denial denies both the 
positive entity and the denial (which is itself taken as an inde- 
pendent entity), the second denial does not lead to affirmation’. 
The denial of the world-appearance is the denial of the relaity of 
the very world-appearance as such (svaritpena), like the denial of 
the conch-shell-silver. The fact that the world-appearance is 

sare ; Wogt- m a@yatt, yatra nisedhasya 
cpt rien ie raglan, SI ae ihe 
yatha rajate na idam rajatam itt jnandantaram idam na arajatam iti jndnena 
rajatam vyavasthapyate. yatra tu prati-yogt-nisedhayor ubhayor apt nisedhas tatra 
na prati-yogi-sativam. Aavaita-siddhi, pp. 105-6. 
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believed to be a product of ajnana does not in the least imply that 
_its very nature cannot be false; for what is by its very natute false 
would be so, whether produced or not. The denial of the conch- 
shell-silver (“this is not silver”) means that the conch-shell-silver 
is other than the real market-silver, i.e., the negation here is that of 
otherness (anyo-anya-abhava). But, when it is said that “here is 
no silver,” the negation is one of non-existence, and the falsity of 
the appearance is thereby definitely declared (sé ca purovartti- 
rajatasyaiva vyavaharikam atyanta-abhavam visayikaroti iti kantho- 
kiam eva mithydtvam), whereas in the former case falsehood is 
only implied (tdam sabda-nirdiste purovarti-pratitika-rajate rajata- 
sabda-nirdtsta-vyavaharika-rajata-anyonya-abhava-pratiter arthi- 
kam mithyatvam)'. Now, if the world-appearance be denied 
(“there is no world-appearance here”), then, since there is no 
world-appearance anywhere else, the denial implies the absolute 
non-existence of the world-appearance, i.e., world-appearance is 
as non-existent as any chimerical entity, e.g., the hare’s horn. The 
reply to such an objection, that there is a difference between the 
absolute negation of the world-experience as indescribable 
(anirvacya) and the absolute negation as chimerical (tucca), is that 
the latter has not even a seeming appearance anywhere, whereas 
the former appears as really existent until it is contradicted 
(kvachid apy upadhau sattvena pratity-anarhatvam atyanta- 
asativam yavad badham pratitiyogyatuam pratitika-sattvam). It 
must further be noted in this connection that the denial which 
leads to falsehood must have the same relation and the same extent 
and scope as the content which is being denied (yena riipena yaa- 
adhikaranataya yat pratipannam tena ripena tan-ntistha-atyanta- 
abhava-pratiyogitvasya pratipanna-padena sicitatvat; tac ca riipam 
ambandha-viseso vacchedakavisesas ca)*. The Sankarites, more- 
over, do not admit negation as a Separate category, but consider the 
negation to be identjcal with the unqualified nature of the locus 
where the negation appears. Brahman has no qualities, and this 
does not therefore mean that it has a negative quality; for, there 
being more separate negations, the negation of all qualities simply 
means the pure nature of Brahman. The-attribution of so-called 
positive qualities also as infinitude, etc,, means the negation of the 
opposite qualities of falsehood and limitation, which ultimately 


1 Advatta-siddhi, pp, 130-1. * Ibid. p. 151. 
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implies a reversion to the pure nature of Brahman, etc. (adhikarana- 
atirtkta-abhava-abhyupagamena _ukta- mithyatva - abhava -riipa- 
satyatvasya Brahma-svaripa-virodhat)'. 

Ramacarya, in his Tarangini, refuting the view of Madhusidana, 
says that, excepting the case of the negation of the negation- 
prior-to-becoming (prag-abhdva), the negation of negation means 
positing and therefore, since no third alternative is possible, 
the denial of the denial of an entity necessarily posits. Again, the. 
assertion of Madhusiidana, that the illusion consists in the ap- 
pearance of the illusory silver as the real silver of the market, is 
groundless; for the material cause that produced the illusory silver 


' is different from the material cause of the silver of the market. The 


illusory silver ceases to exist only when there is true knowledge 
removing the ignorance which was the material cause of the 
illusory silver (pratibhdsikasya svopaddana-jnana-nivartaka jfana- 


_ visayenaiva va tadatmya-pratitesca): where the same material cause 


produces two different appearances (e.g., the cloth and the white- 
ness) they may be experienced as identical. But, when the material 
causes are entirely different, their products can never be ex- 
perienced as identical’. Again, it has been urged by Madhustidana 
that the denial that constitutes falsehood must be qualified by the 
same conditions and relations whereby the positive entities were 
qualified; but this is unmeaning, for no amount of such conditioning 
can gainsay the truth that the negation of negations means position, 
until some definite proof of the existence of a third alternative 
escaping the sphere of the Law of Excluded Middle can be adduced’. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that falsehood moreover cannot be defined as 
absolute denial of reality; for, unless the meaning of denial is 
understood, the meaning of reality cannot be comprehended and 
vice versa. The point at issue here is whether conch-silver is denied 
in its very nature as such or whether its reality is denied. The 
former alternative is denied on the ground that, if it were accepted, 
then it would be difficult to account for the awareness of the conch- 
silver as existing in front of the perceiver; for, if it was absolutely 
non-existent, it could not be directly perceived. But it may be 
pointed out with the same force that the second alternative is also 
unacceptable, because, when the conch-silver was perceived, it was 


2 Fa * . 3 : 
1 Ibid. p. 156. Nyayamryta taratigint, p. 16(a) 
3 Tarangini, p. 209. 
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also perceived to be real, and, if that is so, chow can that reality be 
denied? If in reply to this it is suggested that the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver is only a relative reality and not an absolute 
reality, then it may be pointed out that, if once a degree of reality 
be admitted, then infinite regress will follow; for one may as well 
ask whether the absolute reality is absolutely absolute or relatively 
absolute and so on. Again, falsehood is defined as that which is 
liable to be destroyed by knowledge in its function as knowledge. 
But Vyasa-tirtha does not tolerate such a position and says that 
knowledge of past events and things, even though false, ceases by 
itself without waiting to be destroyed by the so-called right know- 
ledge; also it is not felt that the silver is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the conch-shell. It is further urged that right knowledge of the 
conch-shell also removes the error which, so far as it was an error, 
was true, and this shows that knowledge removes not only falsehood, 
but also true things, and on that account the definition in question - 
cannot be a true definition of falsehood. Moreover, when an illusion 
is removed, the removal is not due to the function of cognition as 
such, but is by virtue of its perceptual immediacy (aparoksa- 
adhydasam prati jnanasya-aparoksataya nivartakatvena jianatvena 
anivartakatvac ca)'. Again, if a falsehood is defined as that which 
is destroyed by knowledge which destroys the very material cause 
of the falsehood (suopadana ajfana-nivartaka jfana-nivartyatvam), 
the objection will be that it does not apply to the beginningless 
illusion*. It may similarly be held that the definition of falsehood 
as appearance in the place where it does not exist (svatyanta- 
abhava-adhikarane eva pratiyamanatvam) may also be refuted; for 
many objections occur, as has already been pointed out, according 
as we consider the negation to be relatively real or illusory. Again, 
if falsehood be defined as that which is different both from being 
and non-being, then, since it has already been pointed out that 
non-being means absolute denial, the appearances or illusions 
would be inexplicable. If it be defined as that which is destroyed 
by knowledge, then:that can prove its momentary character, but 
not its false nature (dht-nasyatve anityata eva syat na mrsatmata)’. 
In reply to the objection of Vyasa-tirtha concerning the defini- 
tion of falsehood as that which is liable to be destroyed by know- 


1 Nya ; 
8 Tid pan P- 39(0). 2 Ibid. p. 40. 
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ledge, Madhusiidana says that the real meaning of the definition is 
that the entity which is destroyed, both in its causal aspect and the 
aspect as effect, on account of the rise of knowledge is false. The 
jug though destroyed as effect by the stroke of the club is not 
destroyed in its causal aspect as the earthy pot. The hare’s horn 
does not exist at all: so its non-existence is not due to knowledge. 
Again, since the conch-shell-silver appears in consciousness and is 
destroyed immediately after the rise of true knowledge, its dissolu- 
tion must be due to knowledge. Also it is not wrong to say that 
falsehood is negated by knowledge in its function as knowledge; 
for the later knowledge does not negate the prior knowledge by its 
function as knowledge, but merely on account of its posteriority; 
and therefore the definition of falsehood as that which can be 
negated by knowledge only in its function as knowledge clearly 
keeps aloof the case of the negation of the prior knowledge by the 
later, to which it was supposed that the above definition of false- 
hood could. wrongly be extended. It is well, however, to point out 
that falsehood is negated by knowledge not in an indirect manner, 
but directly and immediately (vastutas tu saksatkaratvena jnana- 
nivartyatvam vivaksitam)}. 

To this Ramacarya replies that it is Madhustdana who says 
that the definition of falsehood as that which can be negated by 
knowledge means the general absence of an entity through the rise 
of knowledge (jidana-prayukta-avasthitt-samanya-viraha-pratiyogt- 
tvam jnana-nivartyatvam (see Advaita-siddhi, p. 168, and 
Tarangini, p. 22). It may be asked whether the word “generally” 
(samanya) or the negation is qualified by the existence (avasthitya 
samanyam va visisyate uiraho va). The first alternative would mean 
the negation of the cause of an entity through the rise of know- 


ledge; for the word avasthiti-samanya means cause. But in that 


case there would be an illicit extension of the definition of falsehood 
to the negation of the prior knowledge by the posterior knowledge; 


~ for the posterior knowledge destroys the cause of the persistence 


of the prior knowledge, and it would not apply to the beginningless 
avidya. In the second alternative, 1.e., if the word samanya is 


1 jndnatva-vyapya-dharmena jnananivartyatvam ttyapt sadhu, uttarajridnasya 
piirva-jiana-nivartakatvam na jnanatvavyapyadharmena kintu icchadi-sadha- 
ranenodicydtmavisesagunatuena udicyatvena veti na siddha-sddhandai. 

: : Adoaita-siddhi, pp. 171-2. 
2 Ibid. p. 178. a 
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qualified by the negation, then it may be pointed out that the 
Sankarite never admits a general negation as distinguished from 
the negation of any special entity. Moreover, since the conch-shel]- 
silver is denied in its very nature as false, it cannot be said that its 
general absence (that is, both as cause and effect) was due to the 
rise of knowledge; for it is not admitted to be existent at any time!. 
Again, as it has been shown by Vyasa-tirtha that there ought not 
to be any difference between the non-existence of the conch-shel]- 
silver and that of the hare’s horn, the non-existence of the hare’s 
horn might equally be said to be due to knowledge, if the non- 
existence of the conch-shell-silver be said to be due to the rise of 
knowledge. 

In supporting the fourth definition of falsehood as “appearance 
in the locus of its own absence” (svdtyanta-abhava-adhikarane 
eva pratiyamanatvam) or as the “‘absence in the locus of its 
own existence’’ (svdsraya nistha-atyanta-abhava-pratiyogitvam), 
Madhusidana says that, since an entity may be both present and 
absent in one identical time, so it may be both present and absent 
in one identical space. To this Ramacarya replies that, if this is 
admitted, then there is no difference between existence and non- 
existence, and ordinary experience is inexplicable (tathd sati 
bhavabhavayor ucchinnakatha syat iti vyadvaharikyapi vyavastha 
na syat); consequently dualism and its negation, monism, would be 
the same, and the monistic knowledge would be unable to dispel 
the dualistic consciousness. , 

In support of the fifth definition of falsehood as difference from 
the real (sad-viviktatvuam mithyatvuam) Madhustdana defines 
existence of reality as that which is established by knowledge and 
not invalidated by defects. The definition of existence is further 
modified by him as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defects. By this qualification he excludes. 
chimerical entities and Brahman; for chimerical entities do not 
appear as existent, and Brahman, though it exists in itself, is never 
an object to any mind to which it appears as existent (satuda- 
prakaraka-pratiti-visayatabhavat), 

The existent is defined as that which is established by proof 
(pramana-siddha), and this is again as that which is uncontradicted. 


1 Sukti-rajatdder-avasthity-angtkare suariipena nisedhokty-ayogas-ca. 
Taravgini, p. 22- 
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To this it is objected by Ramacarya that Brahman is not the object 
of any proofs, whereas the world, which is established by all proofs, 
is ultimately contradicted}. 

The question is raised by Vyasa-tirtha whether falsehood itself 
is contradicted or uncontradicted. If it is uncontradicted, then 
falsehood becomes real, and the doctrine of monism fails. If it is 
urged in reply that falsehood is identical with the ground of 
illusion, the Brahman, then the meaning of the phrase “world- 
appearance is false”’ (prapaiico mithya) is that the world-appearance 
is identical with Brahman (muithyd being identical with Brahman), 
and this is not disputed by us; for Brahman, being all-pervasive, is 
in a sense identical with the world-appearance. Moreover, if 
falsehood be identical with Brahman, the general argument that 
those things alone are false which are cognizable would be faulty, 
because falsity, being identical with Brahman, would itself be un- 
cognizable. If falsehood be contradicted, then it is self-false 
(badhya), and the world would become real. Even if it is again 
urged that falsehood is not identical with Brahman, but is one with 
the reality of Brahman as underlying the second denial or the 
falsehood of the falsehood, to this the reply would be that our very 
inquiry centres round the question whether the second denial is 
itself contradicted or uncontradicted, and it is well known that, ~ 
since the underlying reality is everywhere pure consciousness, the 
underlying reality of the second falsehood has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence regarding which any affirmation could be made. 
It is clear that, if in the first case the assertion of falsehood being 
identical with Brahman be meaningless, the attempt at an extension 
by making it identical with the pure consciousness underlying the 
second denial does not in reality lead to any new meaning. [If it is” 

again urged ‘that, since the conch-shell-silver is false, the falsehood 
which is a quality of this conch-shell-silver is necessarily false; if 
the substance is false, its quality is necessarily false, and therefore — 
the falsehood of this falsehood does not reaffirm the reality of the - 


| conch-shell-silver. Since both the falsehoods. are based on: the 


falsehood of the substance to which they are attributively associated 


the negation of negation does not mean a position. ‘The negation 


of a negation can mean a position only if the Substance be real. But 


3 ous is clearly a confusion; for the absence of ees follows < on the 


a Paranaivt, P. 23. 
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absence of the substance only when such qualities are dependent 
on the nature of the substance; but falsehood is not so, since it is 
naturally opposed to that to which it refers'. Moreover; if the 
falsehood of the conch-shell-silver becomes false merely because it 
is associated with the illusory silver, though it is affirmed by an 
experience of contradiction, then it might equally well be real 
because of its ultimate association with Brahman, the ground 
reality of all things; or on the other hand the conch-shell might 
equally well be false because of its association with the illusory 
silver, and the non-existent would also be existent because of its 
association with existence, and vice versa”. Moreover, the conch- 
shell-silver is not regarded by the Sankarites as absolutely non- 
existent, like the chimerical hare’s horn, and therefore. falsehood 
cannot be considered to be so on account of its association 
therewith. Again, the argument that falsehood has not the same 
status of existence as the world-appearance to which it refers and 
therefore the assertion of falsehood does not hurt extreme monism, 
is wrong: for, if falsehood has only a relative existence (vydvaha- 
rtkive), the world of our daily experience, which is opposed to it 
and which is attested by perception, ought to be regarded as ulti- 
mately real. Thus our former objection remains valid, that, if false- 
hood be uncontradicted, the doctrine of monism fails and, if 
contradicted, the world would be real’. | 

Madhusidana has the former reply to the above objection that, 
when the position and negation have a different order of being, 
the negation of the negation does not imply affirmation. If the 
negation refers to a relative existence, then such negation does not 
take away the assertion of a fanciful existence*. Thus an entity may 
be in different senses both true and false. Madhusidana further 
says that, when the denial is due to a specific quality, then the 
negation of negation cannot be an affirmation. Here both the 
conch-shell and its quality are denied on account of their common 

* dharmy-asattve dharmdsattvam tu dharmi-sattudsapeksa-dharma-visayam; 
mithyatvam tu tat-pratikilam. Nydyamrta, p. 44. . 

2 Ibid. p. 45- 

2 mithydtuam yady abadhyam syat syad advaita-mata-ksatih 

mithydtuam yadi badhyam syat jagat-satyatvam Gpatet. 
: Ibid. p. 47: 

‘ paraspara-viraha-rilpatve’ pi uisama-satuakayor avirodhat vydavaharika- 
_mithyatvena vyavahGrika-satyatvdpahare’ pi kalpanika-satyatudnapaharat. 
| ade pi srs Advaita-siddhi, p. 217: 
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attribute of plausibility. Thus it may be said with impunity that 
both the horse and the cow may be denied in an elephant’. 

To this Ramiacarya’s reply is that existence and non-existence 
naturally exclude each other, and their denial is therefore not due 
to any other specific property. That existence and non-existence are 
mutually exclusive is acknowledged even by the Sankarites when 
they speak of mdyd as being different both from existence and non- 
existence”. 

An important argument establishing the falsity of the world 
rests upon the fact that the world is cognizable; all that is cognizable | 
is false, like dream experiences. At this point Vy4sa-tirtha seeks to 


‘analyse what may be meant by the word cognizable. Several 


alternative meanings are offered, of which the first is termed 
urtti-vyapyatva, i.e., that which is a content of a mental state. The 
Sankarites are thus supposed to say that all that can be a content 
of a mental state is false. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that Brahman 
and the self must also be the content of at least some kind of mental 
state, and therefore, if the thesis of the Sankarites be accepted, 
Brahman also would be false. If it is said that Brahman im_its 
purity can never be the object of any mental state, and it can be so 
only when it is associated with ajfdana, to this the reply is that, if 
Brahman in its purity cannot manifest itself in awareness, it can 
never establish itself, and such a theory directly militates against 
the self-revealing nature of Brahman. Again, it is urged that, 
though Brahman is self-revealing, yet it cannot be the content of 
any mental state; for the very expression ‘‘Brahman is pure and 
self-revealing”” would make it the content of that verbal cognition; 


- if the expression carries no sense, then there is no meaning in it. 


Moreover, if Brahman as associated with ajiana be admitted to be 
the content of a mental state, it would through such an association 
be a constituent of that mental content and therefore a content in 


- itself. It cannot, moreover, be said that the objection cannot apply 


to Brahman because Brahman can be a content only in association 
and not in its nature; for, since the same conditions apply to eternal 
and transcendental entities of an indeterminate character which 


1 Advaita-siddht, p. 213. _. 
2 na tavat paraspara-virahariipayor ekanisedhyata-avacchedakavachinnatvam 
sambhavati tuayapt satyatuamithydatuayoh paraspara-samuccaye virodhat bibhyata 


ead _asad-vailaksanyasaripye’angikardcca. Tarangint, p. 26. 
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cannot be contents of consciousness in themselves, but Only in later 
associated forms, Brahman would not be false on that account. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that, when an object is known, the 
content of that mental state has the same form as the object of 
awareness ; for we may know a hare’s horn through a verbal cogni- 
tion without assuming that the mental state has the same form as 
a hare’s horn. The assumption therefore that the content of aware- 
ness must have the same form as its object is wholly invalid. It is 
clearly found to be so in the case of Brahma-knowledge; for no 
awareness can have an infinitude as its content. So to say that an 
awareness has content as an object simply means that it refers 
thereto (tad-visayatvam eva tad-aka@ratvam)}. Since this is so, the 
condition of perception that pure consciousness must be reflected 
in the mental state in superimposition upon the physical object 
is wholly unnecessary. Thus the objection, that all that is cognizable 
is on that account false, is invalid. 

To this Madhustidana’s reply is that the pure consciousness, 
which is always self-revealing, is never the content of any aware- 
ness. It only appears to be so in association with the ajndna 
modifications which alone can become the content of knowledge. 
Thus in all circumstances the pure consciousness is self-revealing 
and it can never be the content of itself. Madhustdana would 
admit all the suggested interpretations of cognizability offered by 
Vyasa-tirtha, excepting the second (phala-vyapyatva)*; he, how- 
ever, admits that a stricter criticism would require the definition 
to be slightly modified by excluding cognizability through verbal 
cognition (vastutas tu sabdajanya-vrtti-visayatvam eva drsyatvam); 
in this way, though one may be aware of chimerical entities through 
verbal propositions, they would not on that account be called false; 
for they are absolutely non-existent entities, which cannot be called 
either false or true*. Madhusiidana further interprets cognizability 
as that which has a definite formal content (sva-prakaraka-vrtt- 
_ vtsayatvam eva drsyatvam), By the term “formal” (sva-prakaraka) 


* Nyayamrta, p. 57. 

* The suggested interpretations of cognizability (drsyatua) as given by 
Vyasa-tirtha are of seven ‘kinds: hi idam drsyatuam; urtti-vyapyatvam va; 
phala-vyapyatuam va; sadharanam vd; kadacid-hathamci eon vam va; sua- 
vyavahare suatirikta-samvid-antarapehsa-niyatir ua; a-sva-prakdsatvam ua. 
Ibid. p. 49.. 

* Aduvaita-siddhi, p. 268. 
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he means any describable characteristic (sopakhyah kascid dharmah) 
and thereby excludes Brahman, which means purity having no. 
describable characteristic: on the other hand, even the cognition 
of negations may be described as having the character of negativity. 
The effect of this interpretation is that cognizability is limited to all 
that comes within the purview of relative and pragmatic experience. 
In attempting to clear the meaning of cognizability Madhusiidana 
defines it as that which is somehow in relation with pure conscious- 
ness (cid-visayatva). This, being identical with self, is devoid of 
any such two-term relation. In the attempt to classify the meaning 
further, cognizability of things is defined as dependence for revela- 
tion on an alien consciousness (sva-vyavahdare svatirikta-samvid- 
apeksa-ntyati-ritpam drsyatvam) or as the character of being other 
than the self-revealing (a-sva-prakdsatva-ritpatvam drsyatvam). 
It is clear therefore that anything other than pure consciousness 
depends on pure consciousness for revelation. 

Ramacarya, in attempting to refute Madhusiidana, says that 
merely from the knowledge of the concomitance of impurity 
(asuddhatva) and dependent revelation (a-sva-prakdsatva) one 
cannot say that pure consciousness is self-revealed; but such a 
conclusion can be arrived at only when it is known that pure 
consciousness has no impurity in it. Again, the concomitance of 
dependent revelation and impurity can be known only when their 
opposites, ‘‘purity” and “‘self-revealingness,”’ are known to coexist 
with pure consciousness; thus the knowledge of concomitance of 
pure consciousness with self-revealingness and that of impure 
consciousness with dependent revelation are mutually independent. 
There is therefore no way in which it can be asserted that only pure 
consciousness is self-revealing’, The other reason adduced for 
falsehood is that the world-appearance is false because it is material. 
Now what is this materiality? Its character is given as “non- 
knower” (ajfdtrtva), “ignorance” (aianatea): as “non-self- 
revealing” (a-sva-prakasatva), or “non-self. If the first meaning 
of materiality be accepted, then it may be pointed out that according 


| 1 na tavad a-sva-prakasatuasuadhatvayor uyapya-vyapaka-bhava-grahama- 
 trena Suddhe sva-prakasata paryavasyats kintu suddhe asva-prakasatva-vyapa- 
| kasya asuddhatvasya vydvritdu jnatayam eva, tatha 6a _vydpaka-vyatireka- 
grahartham avasyam Suddha-jndnam. kimcasva-prakasatuasuddhatvayor uya- 
1a-vyapaka-bhava-graho’pt tadubhayauyatirekayoh suddhatva-svaprakasatvayoh 
Poe aan, seven saty eveti ghatia-kuti-prabhata-vrtiantah. Tarangini, p. 31. 
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to the Sankarites the ego is false, and yet it is the knower; the pure 
consciousness, which according to the Sankarites is the only reality, 
is not itself the knower. If it is suggested that pure consciousness 
may be regarded as the knower through false assumption, then it 
may well be said that false assumption would validate any false 
reasoning, and that would be of no avail. Even the body appears as 
the knower when one says, “I, the white man, know,”’ yet on that 
account the body cannot be regarded as the knower. The second 
interpretation, which defines materiality as ignorance (ajfdna), 
cannot be held; for phenomenal knowledge is partly true and partly 
false. Again, it may in this connection be asked whether the know- 
ledge of the self (@tman) has any content or not. If it has, then that 
content must necessarily be the object of a cognizing activity, and 
it is impossible that the cognizing activity of the self should direct 
its activity towards the self. If it is urged in reply that the self has 
no activity to be directed to itself, but the fact that it is distinguished 
as self is its cognition of itself, the obvious reply to this is that the 
cognition ‘of all things is nothing more than the fact that they are 
distinguished in their specific characters. If again the knowledge 
of the self has no content, then it is no knowledge at all. If any 
knowledge be admitted which does not illuminate any object, then 
even a jug can be called knowledge. Therefore, if materiality be 
defined as ajfidna or ignorance, then even the self would for the 
above reasons be ajaana. In this connection it may well be re- 
membered that knowledge requires both the object and the knower: 
there cannot be any experience without the experiencer and the thing 
experienced. Again, if the self be regarded as mere knowledge, 
it may well be asked whether that knowledge is right knowledge 
or illusion. If the former, then, since the modifications of the awdy4 
are known by the self, these would be true. It cannot be the latter, 
because there is no defect associated with the self. Neither can the 
self be regarded as bliss: for the phenomenal enjoyment of worldly 
objects is not admitted as bliss, and there is no way in which the 
degrees of ‘pleasure or bliss which may lead ultimately to the highest 
bliss can be admitted; for, once a degree of pleasure is admitted, 29 
extraneous element naturally creeps in. Thus falsity of the world on 
the ground that itis materialisunacceptable in any sense of the term’. 


1 This argument that the world i ; cis 
adduced in the Tattva-suddhi. rid is. false on account of its materiality 
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To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the second and third 
interpretations of materiality, ie., that which is ignorance is 
material or that which is non-self is material, would be quite 
suitable. In finding fault with Vyasa-tirtha’s exposition of knowledge 
Madhustidana says that, if knowledge be defined as that which 
illuminates an object, then even during emancipation objects would 
be illuminated, which is impossible; the relation of knowledge to 
objects is extraneous and therefore illusory. If itis objected that, if no 
objects are revealed during release, then even bliss is not revealed, and 
in that case no one would care to attain release, thé reply is that the 
emancipated state is itself bliss and there isno separate manifestation 
of bliss as obtainable therein. The association of an object is per- 
ceivable only in sense-knowledge; in the knowledge of the self there 
is no association with the senses, and it is unreasonable to demand 
that even then objects should be manifested in knowledge. When it 
is said that self is of the nature of immediate knowledge, the sugges- 
tion that then it must be either valid or erroneous is unacceptable. 
For the exclusive classification of knowledge as valid or invalid 
applies to ordinary experienced knowledge. Butthe self asknowledge 
is like the indeterminate knowledge that is neither valid nor invalid. 

Ramacarya, however, says that, if the association of knowledge 
with objects be extraneous, then at the time of the dawn of ultimate 
knowledge the self should not be regarded as its object. If it is said 
that this is only so in the case of perceptual knowledge, where pure 
consciousness is reflected through the vrt#z of the form of the object, 
then the connection of the knowledge with the object would be 
false; for in that case the necessity of urttt and the reflection of con- 
sciousness through it would have to be admitted at the dawn of the 
knowledge of the self in the ultimate stage. The relation of the 
object to knowledge therefore cannot be extraneous and therefore 
false. In reply to Madhustidana’s statement that, just as according 
to the Naiyayikas, though universals and individuals are mutually 
correlated, yet in the state of ultimate dissolution the universals 
remain even though there.are no individuals, so there may be a 
state where there is knowledge, but no object; for the sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of knowledge with objects. Rama- 
carya says that even in the state of pralaya, where a ie ES 
individual, the knowledge of the universals has the individuals 
within it as its constituents. Again, the association of objects with 
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knowledge does not mean that the objects produce knowledge, but 
that knowledge is associated with the objects. Again, if the associa- 
tion with the object be regarded as meaning “necessarily produced 
by objects,” or if it necessarily means “in whichever place or at 
whichever time this object exists there is knowledge,” then the 
Sankarites would not be able to affirm the unity of the soul. For, 
since the unity exists in Brahman, it could not be generated by the 
individual soul. And again, if it is afirmed that, whenever there is 
unity with Brahman, there is unity with the soul, then, since the 
Brahman is always one, all individual souls will be emancipated; 
it will also be impossible to determine the unity of individual souls 
and the unity of Brahman. So the objects do not génerate the 
determinate knowledge, but are associated with it. 

It is argued that whatever is limited and finite is false; now this 
limitation may be by time or space or by other entities (paricchin- 
natvam api desatah kalato vastuto va). Now as to this Vy4sa-tirtha 
says that time and space cannot be limited by time and space and 
this is so much the case that even the supreme reality, the Brahman, 
is often spoken of as existing always and everywhere; time and 
space are thus universal characteristics and cannot be denied of 
others or of themselves. Thus the observation of Vacaspati, that 
whatever does not exist in some places and in some time is on that 
account absent everywhere and always, and that what is existent 
must always:and everywhere be so (yat sat tat sada sarvatra sad 
eva...tatha ca yat kadacit kutracid asat tat sada sarvatra asadeva), 
is wholly invalid; for, if by non-existence at some particular time 
existence at any other time can be invalidated, then by existence at 
that time non-existence at other times may also be invalidated. | 
It is as good logic to say that, because it will-not exist then, there- 
fore it does not exist now, as to say that, because it exists now, it 
must exist then’. Again, what is meant by spatial limitation? If it 
means non-association with all bodies (sarva-miirttasamyogitvam) 
or the non-possession of the supreme measure (parama-mahal- 
parimananadhtkaranatvam), then even. Brahman is so; for He 35 - 
untouchable (asanga) and He has no measure as His quality; if it _ 
means possession of limited measure ( parimdna), then parimana OF - 
pate measure, being a quality, cannot belong to a quality; so qualities 
_ would not be limited (guna-karmadau. gunanangikarat). Again, 


awry Nyayamrta, Pp: 79. 
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temporal limitation cannot be associated with negation as “‘other- 
ness”’; for, if the limitation as otherness be denied at any time, then 
all things in the world would be one. Now limitation by other 
entities (which is the third definition of limitation) means “‘dif- 
ference’’ (bhinnatva); but such a limitation (according to the 
Sankarites) is absent in the world of everyday experience; for they 
deny the reality of difference. Again, difference from falsehood 
exists also in the self: therefore the argument of Anandabodha, 
that whatever things exist divided (vibhaktatvat) are on that account 
false, is invalid. It is, again, wrong to suppose that the unlimited 
nature of being consists in the fact that it alone remains universal, 
whereas everything else changes and must therefore be considered 
to be imposed upon it, since, when we say “a jug exists,” “a jug 
moves,” the jug seems to remain unchanged, while its verb changes, 
as “exists” and “moves.” As “many” is associated with “one,” 
so ‘‘one”’ also is associated with “‘many”’; so nothing can be made 
of the argument that what remains constant is unlimited and valid 
and what is changeful is false. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, since the Sankarites do 
not admit universals, it is wrong to suppose that in all cases of the 
existence of a cow there is something like the cow-universal which 
persists, and, if that is not so, then the only other explanation is that 
it is the individuals that come and go and are imposed upon the 
persistent experience of being, which alone is therefore real. Now, 
again, it may be argued, the Brahman, as being, is always covered by 
ajnana; it has no distinguishable form, and so it 1s wrong to think 
that Brahman is manifested as being in our experience of the world- 
objects. To this the reply is that Brahman is itself not covered by 
ajfiana (sad-atmana na brahmano mitlajnanena-vrtatvam): it is only 
by the limitations of the specific forms of world-objects that its 
nature is hidden; when the obstacles of thesesp ecificformsare broken 
by the function of the orétz modification of the mind, the Brahman 
underlying these objects manifests itself as pure being. : It cannot be 
objected that Brahman, as such a pure being, has no visual charac- 
teristics and therefore cannot be perceived by the eye; for Brahman 
is not perceivable by any of the senses or by any specific sense?. 


1 na ca ripddt-hinataya caksusatuddy-anupapatith badhtka itt udcyam, prati- 
niyatendriya-grahyesv eva riipady-apeksa-myamat sarvendriya-grahyam tu sad- 
ato ripad ‘-hinatue'pt cdksusatuaddy anupapattth sattudyak parair 


ril brahma n 5 si PEAS ES 
api carvendriya-grahyatva-dbliyupagamat ca. Advaita-stddht, p. 318. 
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Ramacarya in reply says that the universal (as “‘cow”’) has to 
be accepted; for otherwise how can the so-called universal as being 
be sometimes manifested as cow and at other times as other 
objects? Again, it is wrong to say that Brahman is not in itself 
covered by the avdya; for it is said that, even when the being- 
aspect is revealed, the aspect as bliss may still remain covered; 
then, since being and bliss must be one (for otherwise the monism 
would fail), the veil must also be over the being-aspect as well. 
Again, as Brahman has no form and no characteristic, it cannot be 
said to be grasped by all the senses (atyantam avyakta-svabhavasya 
brahmanas caksur-addi-sarvendriyagrahyatve manabhavat)'. 

The argument that falsehood consists in the non-existence of 
the whole in the parts is attacked by Vydsa-tirtha. He says that, so 
far as concerns the view that, because part and whole are identical, 
therefore the whole cannot be dependent on the part, he has no 
objection. If the whole is not dependent upon ‘anything else and 
not on its parts either, then it may not be dependent on anything 
at all; but it cannot on that account be called false. But it may be 
pointed out that perception shows that the whole is dependent on 
the parts and rests in them, and therefore on the evidence of per- 
ception its non-existence in the parts cannot be admitted. The 
question arises whether ‘“‘non-existence” or ‘‘negation”’ is valid 
or invalid: if it is valid, then monism breaks down, and, if it is 
invalid, then non-existence is denied, which will be in favour of 
Vvasa-tirtha. Now it cannot be urged that the existence of negation 
cannot be fatal to monism: for negation includes position as 2 
constituent. Again, Brahman is denoted: by the term aduitiya 
(“devoid of any second”’); this involves a negation, and, if negation 
is invalid, then its demolition of Brahman will also be invalid. 
Further, the denial of a second to Brahman may mean a denial not 
only of positive entities, but of negative entities also; positivity 
itself means the negative of the negative. Also, if negation iS 
admitted, then, since one of its forms is ‘‘otherness,”’ its admission 
means the admission of otherness and hence of duality. Moreove!, 
it would be difficult for the Sankarites to describe the nature of 
negation; for, if no positive entities can be described, it goes with- 
out saying that it will be still more difficult to describe negative 
entities. Moreover, not only is the non-existence of the whole in 
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the parts contradicted by perceptual experience, but it is opposed to 
reason also; for, since the whole cannot be subsistent anywhere 
else, if it is not admitted to be subsistent in the parts, its very nature 
is inexplicable (anydsamavetasyamsitvam etat-tantu-samavetaivam 
vind na yuktam)'. . 

Again, the view that, since without knowledge nothing is 
revealed, the so-called things are nothing but knowledge, is wrong; 
for the things are experienced not as being themselves knowledge, 
but as those things of which we have knowledge (ghatasya jnanam 
itt hi dhih na tu ghato jnanam itt). | 

In reply to the above Madhusiidana says that, since the ex- 
perience of cause and effect cannot be explained without assuming 
some difference between them, such a difference must be admitted 
for practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they are identical. 
Discussion regarding the validity or invalidity of negation is 
brushed aside by Madhustidana as being out of place. Again, the 
opposition of perception is no objection; for perception is often 
illusory. Also, the objection that, if the whole, which is not else- 
where, is also not in the parts, its existence is inexplicable, is 
invalid; for, though the whole may not exist in the parts as an 
independent entity, it may still be there as identical with the material 
cause, the parts; for being materially identical (etat-samavetatua) 
with anything does not necessarily follow from a denial of its 
negation therein; for, if it were so, then all such qualities as are devoid 
of negative instances (being on that account present in it) would 
be materially identical with the thing’. But what really determines 
a thing’s material identity with another thing is that the former’s 
negation-prior-to-existence (prag-abhava) must be in it (Aintu 
etan-nistha-prag-abhava-pratiyogitvad aikyam). ‘The objection of 
Vyasa-tirtha, that a cloth can have its negation in threads only when 
such threads are not its constituent parts, is invalid, for the very 
reason that what determines material identity is the existence of the 
prior-to-existence negation (prag-abhdva-pratiyogitva) of the whole 
in the part or of the effect in the cause, and therefore it is not proper 
to say that a cloth can non-exist only in such threads as are not 


1 yatha ca amsitva-riipa-hetor etat-tantu-nisthatyantabhava-pratiyogiiva- 
rilpa-sadhyena virodhah. Nyayamyta-prakasa, p. 86, 
2 etannisthatyantabhava-pratryogitvam hi etatsamavetatve prayojakam na 
bhavati, paramate kevalanvayi-dharma-matrasya etatsamavetatuapatteh. 
Advaita-siddhi, p. 324. 
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constituents of it: for the condition of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the threads is not the fact of the threads not being a con- 
stituent of the cloth, but the absence of the prior-to-existence 
negation of the cloth in the threads. 

An objection is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that for the self-same 
reasons on account of which the world is called false Brahman as 
well may be regarded as false; for Brahman is the substratum of all 
our experience and therefore may be regarded as false. As to this 
Madhustidana says that, so far as Brahman is associated with 
ajnana, it is false, but, so far as it is beyond our practical experience, 
it is real. Moreover, if no ground-reality be admitted, then, the 
whole world-appearance being an illusion, we shall be landed in 
pure nihilism. Again, the objection that Brahman, being different 
from non-existent entity, is like the conch-shell-silver, which also, 
though not real, is different from non-existent entity, cannot be 
maintained. For difference from non-existent entity is difference 
from that which cannot appear anywhere as existent, and that alone 
is different from it which appears somewhere as an- existent entity; 
but this cannot apply to Brahman, since pure Brahman does not 
appear anywhere as an existent entity. 

Vyasa-tirtha, after adopting a number of tentative definitions of 
being, finds fault with them all, and says that, in whatever way being 
may be defined by the Sankarites, that would be applicable in the 
Same manner to the being of the world. Briefly speaking, the 
definition of being comes to be ‘“‘that which at all times and in 
all places cannot be denied” (sarva-desa-kala-sambandhi-nisedha- 
pratiyogitvam sattvam). It may also be defined as that which, 
being different from non-being, is not a false imposition, or as that 
which at some time or other is directly and rightly felt as existing 
_ (astitva-prakaraka-pramanam prati kadacid saksad-visayatvam). 

In ‘reply to the above attempt at a definition of being by 
Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusiidana says that our perceptual experience 1s 
absolutely illegitimate in discerning truth as distinguished from 
falsehood or as opposed to it?. Truth and falsehood being mutually 
related, all attempts at defining them by mutual opposition become 
circular, and therefore illegitimate; definitions of being which refer 
in some way or other to the experience of being as such are also 

. caksurady-adhyaksa-yogya-mithyatva-virodhi-satvdanirukteh. 
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false, as they involve the very concept of being which is to be 
defined. It is also wrong to say that the world has as much reality 
of the same order as that of Brahman; for falsehood and reality 
cannot have the same order of being. The being of Brahman is of 
the nature of one pure luminous consciousness, and it is clear that 
the material world cannot have that order of being. Now falsehood 
is defined as non-existence at all times and places (sarva-desiya- 
tratkaltka-nisedha-pratiyogitvam); reality is its opposite. Sense- 
perception can never bring to us such a negation, and therefore it 
also cannot bring to us the opposite of negation, i.e., reality. The 
fact that some things are perceived to exist somewhere at some time 
is irrelevant; for even a false appearance may have such a temporary 
perceptual existence. There is a Nyaya view to the effect that there 
is a special mode of presentation of universals (samanya-pratya- 
satti), by which all the individuals that come under such universals 
are presented in consciousness, and that it is by this means alone 
that inductive generalization leading to deductive inference is 
possible. On this view the contention is that, though all negations 
of an entity at all times and places may not be visually perceived, 
they may be presented to consciousness by the above means of 
presentation, and, if they are thus presented to consciousness, their 
negation, viz., the reality, may also be perceived. 

Madhusiidana’s reply to this is, that there is no such special 
mode of presentation of universals by which all the individuals 
associated with them are also present in consciousness, i.e., there 
is no such samdnya-pratyasatti as is admitted by the Nyayayikas. 
He then indulges in a polemic against such a samdnya-pratydsatti 
and tries to show that deductive inferences are possible through the 
association of the special characteristics of the universals as de- 
termining the concomitance!; thus, if there is no samanya-pratyasattt 
and if all the negations at all times and places cannot be presented 
to consciousness, their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived either. 

The reply of Ramacarya is that, though such negations at all 
times and all places may not be perceived by the senses, yet there 

1 yyapti-smrti-prakdarena va paksadharmata-jnanasya hetuta; mahanastya eva 
dhiimo dhiimatvena vydpti-smrti-uiayo bhavatt, dhiimatvena parvattya-dhitma- 
jnanam capi jatam, tac ca samanya-laksanam vinaiva; tdvataiva anumiti-siddheh; 
...pratiyogitavacchedaka-prakdrakajnanad eva tat-sambhavena tad-artham 


-pratiyogi-jnana-janikayah samanya-pratyasaity anupayogat. 
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is no reason why their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived; when 
one sees a jug, one feels that it is there and nowhere else. One. 
perceives the objects negated and not the negation itself!, He 
further says that, though samanya-pratydasattt may not be admitted, 
yet the unperceived negations may be known by inference, and thus 
the objection of Madhustidana that, unless sdmdanya-pratydsatti is 
admitted, such negations cannot be known and their opposite, 
reality, cannot be perceived either, is doubly invalid?. 

Madhustidana further says that the testimony of the testifying 
consciousness (saksi) in experience reveals only present entities, 
and in that way the world-objects are relatively real. But the testi- 
fying Consciousness cannot in any way show whether they will be 
contradicted in future or not; the testifying consciousness is thus 
incapable of defying a future denial of world-experience, when the 
Brahma-knowledge is attained. : 

Vyasa-tirtha had objected to the Vedanta thesis that there is 
one Being, self-identical with pure consciousness, on which all the - 
so-called forms of object and content of knowledge are imposed, 
pointing out that the mere fact that one experiences that a jug 
exists does not prove that the jug is imposed upon the pure being; 
for pure existence can never be perceived and all the characteristics, 
including false appearances, may also be considered to have the 
same existential character as existence itself. ! 

Madhustidana’s simple reply is that instead of admitting 2 
number of individual entities it is much better to admit one con- 
stant being on which the various forms of objects are imposed. The 
assertion of Vydsa-tirtha that perceptual evidence is by its very 
nature stronger than inference, which is slow in establishing itself 
on account of the various conditions that it has to depend on, 1S 
objected to by Madhustidana, who says that, when perceptual 
evidence is contradicted by inference and scriptural testimony (€-8-» 
as in the perception of the small dimensions of planetary bodies), 
it is the former that is negated. So perception has also to depend 
for its validity on its non-contradiction and other means of proof, 
and the other means of proof have no more to depend on perception 
than perception on them. So all these means of proof, being rela- 
tively dependent, are of inferior validity to the Vedic testimony) . 
which, not being a man-made document, has naturally an inalien- 

* Tarangint, p. 61. 2 Ibid. p. 63. 
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able claim to validity. It is well known that perception through one 
sense, say the visual, has often to be woven together with perception 
through other senses, e.g., the tactile, for arriving at valid ex- 
perience of facts, as in the perception “fire is hot.” Thus perceptual 
evidence has no right of superior validity by reason of being per- 
ceptible, though it may be admitted that in certain spheres percep- 
tion may dispel an ignorance which is not removed by inference}. 
The objection that an inferential evidence, because it establishes 
itself slowly (on account of its dependence on many facts), is of 
inferior validity to perception because this comes quicker is invalid; 
for validity depends upon proper examination and discovery of 
faultlessness and not on mere quickness. Moreover, since there are 
many scriptural texts declaring the oneness of all, which cannot be 
justified except on the assumption of the falsity of the world, and 
since such an admission would not take away from perception its 
natural claim to validity in the relative sphere, a compromise may 
well be effected by allowing perceptual validity to remain uncon- 
trolled in the relative sphere and admitting the scriptural validity 
of oneness in the absolute sphere. ; 

Again, Vy4sa-tirtha urges that, since inference and scriptural . 
testimony both depend on visual and auditory perception, it will 
be wrong to think that the former could invalidate the latter. If 
perception is not valid in itself, then all inference and scriptural 
testimony would be invalid, since their data are supplied by 
perception. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the scriptural testimony 
does not challenge the data supplied by perception, but challenges 
their ultimate validity, which can never be supplied by perceptual 
experience’. The bare fact that one knowledge springs up because 
it was preceded by another is no reason why it is to be less valid; 
the judgement “‘this is not silver, but conch-shell” is’not less valid 
because it could not have come into being unless there had been 
a@ previous error with the perception of conch-shell as silver. It is 
said that the validity of sense-evidence is determined by a critical 
examination depending on correspondence. T’o this Madhusiidana’s 


1 napi anumanady-anivartita-dinmohanddi-mvartakatvena prabalyam; etavata 
hi vaidharmya-matram siddham, Advarta-siddht, p.355. 

2 yat-svarilpam upayujyate tanna badhyate, badhyate ca tatvikatvakarah, sa 
ca nopajtuyate karauatve tasyapravesat. Ibid. p. 363. 
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reply is that, so far as concerns the validity of an awareness accor- 
ding to correspondence, the Sankarites have nothing to Say against 
it. What he challenges is that the ultimate validity or ultimate 
non-contradiction cannot be revealed by any critical examination. 
It is again argued that, if perception is invalid, the knowledge of 
concomitance arrived at through it is invalid, and therefore al] 
inference is invalid. This is, however, wrong; for even by a false 
reasoning a right inference may be possible; from an illusory 
reflection it is possible to infer the existence of the thing reflected. 
Moreover, falsity of the evidence (inferential or perceptual) does not 
imply the falsity of the thing known; so the objection that, if per- 
ception is not regarded as valid, then all knowledge becomes invalid, 
is illegitimate. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that, if perceptual testimony can be contra- 
dicted in any place by inference, then any and every inference can 
contradict perception, and fire can be regarded as cold and a hare 
as having a horn, which is impossible. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that not any and every: in- 
ference can be regarded as superior to perception, since it is well 
known that an illegitimate inference leads to no valid conclusion. 
The instances which have been adduced by Vy4sa-tirtha are in- 
stances of illegitimate inferences, the fallacy of which is apparent. 
It is never admitted by anyone that an illegitimate inference 1s 
stronger than perception; but it also cannot be denied that there 
are many instances of illegitimate perception which are rightly 
denounced by right inferences. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that the science of mimdamsa itself 
admits in various places the superior validity of perception, and 
recommends a twisting interpretation of such scriptural passages 
as are not in harmony with perception. The scri ptural text, ‘That art 
thou,” is directly contradicted in perceptual experience, and there- 
fore should be so interpreted as not to come into conflict therewith. 

To this Madhustidana’s reply is that it is indeed true that certain 
scriptural passages which deal with ordinary mundane affairs 
are thus brought into harmony with experience and are some- 
times interpreted in accordance with perception; but that 1s n° 
reason why those texts which refer to ultimate experience an 


which do not refer to the accessory details of sacrifices should also 
be subordinate to perception. 
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Vyasa-tirtha says that it is wrong to suppose that perception is 
invalidated by inference or scriptural testimony; what happens in 
the case of perceptual illusions is that in both cases perception is 
vitiated by various types of defects, the presence of which is also 
known by perception. : 

To this Madhusiidana’s simple reply is that the presence o 
defects cannot be known by perception itself, and that most cases 
of illusory perception are invalidated by stronger inference. When 
it is said that the moon is no bigger than a foot the illusory percep- 
tion is no doubt due to the defect of the long distance, but that this 
is so can be known only by an inference based upon the observation 
of the diminution of sizes in trees on distant hill-tops. Thus, though 
there are cases in which one perception invalidates another, there 
are also cases in which an inference invalidates a perception. 

A question arises whether the present perception of the world- 
appearance may ultimately be contradicted; but to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that such a fear of future contradiction may invalidate even that 
knowledge which contradicts this perception. Ordinarily the 
waking experience contradicts dream-experience, and, if waking 
experience be also contradicted, then there would be nothing to 
contradict dream-experience. In this way it will be difficult to find 
an instance of false experience. The knowledge that contradicts the 
illusory perception comprehends within it things which are not 
known at the time of illusory perception (e.g., the knowledge of the 
conch-shell which was not present at the time of perception of 
illusory shell-silver). But it cannot be urged that the knowledge 
that would contradict world-experience would have the specific 
nature of not being comprehended within the knowledge of world- 
appearance. Again, a knowledge that contradicts another know- 
ledge must have a content; contentless knowledge has no opposition. 
to false cognitions, yet Brahma-knowledge is regarded as content- 
less. Moreover, contradiction is possible only there, where a defect 
is, and that defect lies with the Sankarites, who give a monistic 
interpretation of scriptural texts. Again, if the monistic experience 
is certified by monistic texts, the dualistic experience is also certified 
by dualistic texts, and a knowledge that would contradict and 
negate the world-experience would involve a duality by the very 
fact of such negation. Moreover, the last experience which would 
contradict the world-experience, being itself an experience, would 
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be equally liable to contradiction; and, if uncontradicted experience 
be also doubted as being liable to contradiction, then there would 
be no end to such doubts. 

Madhusidana, in reply to the above objection of Vyasa-tirtha, 
emphasizes the point that it is no essential character of a knowledge 
that contradicts another that it should have a content; what is 
essential here is that a right knowledge should be grounded in the 
realization of the reality and thereby negate the false knowledge. 
It is also wrong to think that, when Brahma-knowledge negates 
world-appearance, an affirmation of duality is involved; for the 
Brahma-knowledge is of the very nature of reality, before which the 
falsehood, which has only appearance and no existence, naturally 
dissolves away. He further says that doubts regarding validity can 
only arise when it is known that there are defects; but, since there 
can be no defects in Brahma-knowledge, no doubts can arise. The 
assertion of Vy4sa-tirtha that, if the world-appearance is false, then 
it 1s wrong to speak of the self as being of the nature of pure bliss 
on the ground that the experience of dreamless sleep reveals such 
a blissful state, is unwarranted, because the nature of self as blissful 
is known directly from scriptural testimony, and the experience of 
dreamless sleep is consistent with it. 


Nature of Knowledge. 


Vyasa-tirtha argues that, if the reasons, cognizability, etc., are 
supposed to indicate the falsity of the world-appearance and if they 
are applied to the inferential apparatus, then they also are false;. 
and, if they are not false, then all the world-appearance is false, and 
the argument for the falsity of the world is fallacious. Vyasa-tirtha 
says further that, if the Sankarite be asked to explain the nature of 
true reality, he will naturally be liable to confusion. It cannot be 
regarded as an object of awareness, because chimerical entities are 
also objects of awareness; it cannot be described as direct aware- 
ness, because then it would not belong to any eternal and transcen- 
dental entities which are unperceiving, and the world-appearance 
also, which is directly perceived, would not be false, and the 1n- 
ference, A of fire based upon an illusory perception of the reason 
(e.g., the water-vapour in a lake), would also be true. Knowledge 
does not contribute to the existence of things all their properties: 
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even if fire is not known as fire, it can burn all the same. Thus 
existence does not depend upon any kind of awareness. It is 
also wrong to define reality as practical behaviour; for, unless the 
nature of world-appearance is known, the nature of practical 
behaviour is not known. The world as such must be either existent 
or non-existent, and there is no other third way of subsistence; 
the non-existence of the world cannot be proved by any existent 
proof, because existence and non-existence are opposed to each 
other; nor can it be proved by non-existent proofs, simply because 
they are non-existent. There cannot be any being such that it exists 
in common with non-being and ultimate being}. 

Madustidana says that the false may be distinguished from the 
true by exactly the same kind of considerations which lead the 
opponent to distinguish between the perception of the blueness of 
the sky and the ordinary objects of experience such as a jug, a rope, 
etc. The nature of reality that has been conceded to the world- 
appearance is that it is not contradicted by anything other than 
Brahma-knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha points out that the contention of the Sankarites that 
there cannot be any relation between knowledge and its contents is 
borrowed from the Buddhists, who consider awareness and its 
objects to be the same. The Sankarites hold that, if the objects are 
considered to be real, then it is difficult to show how there can be 
any relation between knowledge and the objects revealed by it; for - 
the two accepted relations of contact and inseparable inherence 
(samavaya) cannot hold between them. The relation of objectivity 
is also too obscure to be defined; and therefore it must be admitted 
that the relation between knowledge and the objects is wholly 
illusory. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha replies that, though all objects are regarded 
by the Sankarites as illusorily imposed upon the one supreme per- 
ceiver, the Brahman, yet for explanation of specific cognitions of 
specific individuals, sense-contact, leading to the rise of different 
perceptions of different individuals, is admitted by them. The 
Sankarites are not idealists to the same extent as the Buddhists are. 
Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness may appear different 
under various conditions, yet there is no reason why the world- 


1 napi sat-trayanugatam sat-dvaydnugatam vd satua-sdmdnyam tantram. 
Nydydamryta, p. 174. 
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objects should be considered as impositions upon pure conscioys- 
ness. Even the admission of the world-objects as illusory imposi- 
tions does not help us very much; for there cannot be any know- 
ledge of these world-objects without the cognitive function (urtti) 
of the mind. Again, if all world-objects are illusory impositions, 
then itis meaningless to put into the modus operandi of the perceptual 
process a reflection of the pure consciousness through its specific 
functions, or into the specific cognitive senses the consciousness 
underlying the objects!. The mere fact that neither contact nor 
inseparable relation can be of any avail does not necessarily imply - 
that perceptual forms are all illusory; for, if there is an actual 
experience, then relations have naturally to be imagined to explain 
the situation*. Again, if it be admitted for argument’s sake that 
there is no way of proving the validity of the assumption of a rela- 
tion between knowledge and its object, yet that would not prove 
the falsity of the objects themselves; what it would do at the utmost 
would be to deny the validity of relations subsisting between know- 
ledge and its objects. Again, if the Sankarite finds no difficulty in 
admitting the relation of the pure consciousness to the urtti, why 
does he find any difficulty in admitting such a relation to the 
objects*? Even if the world-objects be regarded as indescribable, 
yet their existence may be regarded as being indescribable in the 
same way as that of Brahman. The Sankarite has also to admit the 
existence of the objective world and to offer explanations for the 
way in which it is perceived. The only difference of this view from 
that of the realists is that, while the Sankarite considers the objects 
to be ultimately false, the realist considers them to be real; and the 
same reason that leads the Sankarites to consider them as having 2° 
higher order of reality than the merely illusory leads the realists 
to consider them as ultimately real4. The Brahman itself is in 2 
sense as indescribable as the world-objects®. Things, so far as they 


1 Nyayamrta, p. 191. 
4 Ibid. p. 193: pramita-vastuanusdrena hi prakriya kalpya na tu sva-kalptia- 
prakriyanurodhena pramita-tydgah, . 
3. yadrsam Uisayatvam te urttin prati cidatmanah 
tadrsam uipayatvam me drsyasyapi dréam prati. Ibid. p. 2054- 
* tava sa akarah sad-vilaksanah mama tu sanniti anirucyamano pi sa tava 
yena manena apratibhdsikah tenaiva mama tatutko'stu. Ibid. p. 205. 
6 Ridyk tat pratyag iti cet tadrst drg iti dvayam 
yatra na prasaraty etat pratyag ity-avadharaya 
itt brahmany ap; durniriipatvasya uktatudc ca. Ibid. p. 2064- 
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arc known and so far as they have certain common characteristics, 
can well be described, though in their unique nature each of them 
has such peculiarities that they cannot be properly defined and 
expressed. Each human face may be well known by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of our senses; but still it cannot be described with 
its own specific and peculiar characteristics!. So it is difficult to 
describe the specific nature of Brahman as the identity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness; yet its reality is not denied. The 
same is the case with the world-objects, and, though they are 
indescribable in their specific natures, yet their reality cannot be 
denied’. 
Madusiidana generally passes over many of the points of objec- 
tion raised by Vydsa-tirtha; one of these points is that relations are 
grasped directly and that there is no incongruity in thinking that, 
if relations cannot be mediated, they can yet be grasped directly by 
the senses. MMadhusiidana’s contention is that, if relations be 
described as self-subsistent, then they cannot be explained and 
must therefore be regarded as false. Vyasatirtha now refers to the 
Sankarite account of perception, and says that in their view the 
objects are supposed to be there and the veil over them is removed 
by the mind (antahkarana) transforming itself into the form of the 
- object; he says also, that, if this is so, then the objects of perception 
cannot be regarded as mental. If the objects were merely mental, 
the application of the sense-organs would be unnecessary for their 
perception; in dreams mental objects are “perceived,” but the 
visual organs are not exercised. The difference between the 
ordinary practical experience of the world and that of dreams is 
only that the former is longer in duration, and so, if in dream- 
experience the mental objects can be perceived without the exercise 
of the visual organ, there is no reason why the. world-objects also 
cannot be perceived in the same way. Moreover, in the case of 
non-perceptual cognition (paroksa jridna) the Sankarites themselves 
admit that the objects are illuminated without any direct operation 
of antahkarana, in association with the senses, involving an actual 


1 tasmat pramitasya ittham iti nirvaktum 
asakyatvam pratipurusa-mukham spasta-vadhita 
-drstidrstam vilaksaua-samsthana-visesasya va 
sative py adbhutatvad eva yuktam. Ibid. p. 206. 
= tasmat nirvacandyogyasyapt wisvasya tksukstradt-madhuryavad brahmavac 
ca pramadnikatuad eva sattua-siddhelt. Ibid. p. 206. 
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contact with the objects. There is no reason why the same thing 
cannot take place in ordinary perception. The difference of the 
antahkarana transformation in the two cases might equally well 
explain the difference between the perceptual (a-paroksa) and non- 
perceptual (paroksa) cognitions, and for this it is not necessary to 
assume that in one case the antahkarana goes out and in another 
case remains inside. It cannot be held that an immediate intuitive 
character belongs to the antahkarana; for the antahkarana itself 
being non-intuitive and non-self-illuminating by nature, its modi- 
fications also cannot be intuitive or self-illuminating. The mere fact 
that antahkarana has fire elements in it does not make it self- 
illuminating ; for then many objects which are supposed to be made 
up: of fire elements would be self-illuminating. Again, it is wrong 
to suppose that the manifestation of consciousness must be non- 
transitive by nature; for, though one may speak of the illumination 
of an object in non-transitive terms, one speaks of knowing in 
transitive terms. If it is not admitted that the transitive or in- 
transitive character of an action is often of a verbal nature, it would 
be difficult for a Sankarite to speak of a modification of antahkarana 
(which is non-transitive) as equivalent to knowing an object. 
Moreover, if it is held that it is only the pure consciousness outside 
the vrtiz that is illuminated, then the past, wherein there is no pure - 
consciousness manifesting it, could not reveal itself to us; so it Is 
wholly unwarrantable to conceive of an intermediatory means in 
order to explain the relation between knowledge and its objects. 
Even if it be admitted that the antahkarana goes outside the body, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is supposed to illumine the object, either as consciousness 
reflected in the vrtti of antahkarana (as stated by Bharati-tirtha), or 
as the pure consciousness which is the ground of the appearance of 
objects manifested by the consciousness reflected in the antahka- 
rana-vrttt (urtti-pratibimbita-caitanyabhivyaktam visayadhisthanam 
caitanyam), as supposed by Suregvara . The question is whether con- 
sciousness as manifested in the antahkarana illumines the object or 
whether the ground-consciousness underlying the objects manifests 
the objects. Neither of these views is tenable. The first view is not 
possible because, the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana- 
vritt being false, it 1s not possible that the world-objects should be 
imposed on such an illusory entity; the second view is also im- 
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possible; for, if the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana-vritti 
be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it may as well be held 
to manifest it, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that the 
ground-consciousness illumines the object. 

Further, it cannot be admitted that the urtti assumes the form 
of the gross physical objects; for then it would be as gross and 
material as the objects are. Moreover, the existence of an object 
assumes therewith the existence of the negation of other entities; 
and, if the antahkarana is supposed to take the form of an object, 
it must also assume the negative forms; it is, however, difficult to 
conceive how the antahkarana can be. supposed to assume the 
positive and the negative forms at one and the same time. Again, 
following the same supposition in the case of the final intuition, it 
has to be assumed that the antahkarana-vrttt assumes the form of 
Brahman; this, however, has no form, so that the antahkarana-vrtt1 
must be supposed to be here both formless and endowed with form 
——which is absurd. 

Moreover, it is not legitimate to suppose that it is the conscious- 


ness underlying the finite self (jzva-caitanya) that reveals the object; 


for, on the supposition that the objects are illusory superpositions 


"on pure consciousness or on the consciousness underlying the 


objects, the Sankarite theory fails; for in this case the perceiving 
consciousness, being consciousness underlying the jiva, would be 
different either from pure consciousness or from the consciousness 
underlying the objects, which is supposed to be the basis of the 
illusory creations. The jiva itself, moreover, cannot be regarded as. 
the basis of the creation: for it is itself an illusory creation. For the 
same reasons also it cannot be asserted that it is the Brahma- 
consciousness that illumines the object. Thus the Brahman, being 


itself as underlying the objects, an illusory creation, cannot be 


regarded as also illuminating the objects. The pure consciousness 
underlying the objects, being itself veiled by ajnana, should not 
also be able to manifest itself; and thus all knowledge of objects 
would be impossible. If it is argued that, though the pure con- 
led, yet the consciousness limited by the object- 
form may be manifested by the vrtiz of the antakkarana, that is not 
correct: for it cannot be admitted that the consciousness limited by 
the object-forms is itself the basis of those object-forms, since that 
would amaunt to an admission that the object-forms are their own 
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basis, which would be a fallacy of self-dependence (atmdasraya), and 
the original contention of the Sankarites that the objects are 
illusorily imposed upon pure consciousness fails. Moreover, if the 
process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the antahkarana- 
vrttt manifests the pure consciousness as limited by objective forms, 
then the case of final intuition (Brahman-knowledge), where ob- 
jective characteristics are absent, would be inexplicable. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that in deep dreamless sleep the antahkarana is 
dissolved; and, if that were so, the jiva, which is the consciousness 
limited by a particular antahkarana,. would be renewed after each 
dreamless sleep, and thus the fruits of the karma of one jiva ought 
not to be reaped by the new jiva. The view that the pure con- 
sciousness is reflected through a grtti is also inadmissible; for 
reflections can happen only between two visible objects. The view 
that consciousness is transformed into a particular state is also in- 
admissible, since by hypothesis consciousness is unchangeable. 
Consciousness being entirely unsupported by anything else 
(anasritatvat), the analogy of the relation of universal and par- 
ticular as explaining the conditioning of consciousness is also in- 
admissible. Moreover, if the consciousness underlying the jiva be 
regarded as manifesting the objects, then, since such a conscious- 
ness always exists in an unveiled form, there is no meaning in 
saying that in effecting its spontaneous manifestation the operation 
of the urtti is necessary. Also the pure consciousness cannot be 
regarded as being limited by the ortti just as limitless space is 
supposed to be limited by a jug; for the pure consciousness is all- 
pervading and, as such, it must also pervade the vrtti and cannot 
therefore be regarded as being inside it. Neither can the pure 
consciousness be compared with the ray of light manifesting colour; 
for the ray of light does so only with the help of accessories, whereas 
pure consciousness manifests things by itself. Again, if things are 
manifested spontaneously by the unveiled consciousness (anaurta- 
cit yadt wisaya-prakasika), then, since such a consciousness is in 
touch with objects not only so far as their forms and colours are 
concerned, but also with their other characteristics such as weight, 
these also ought to be illuminated along with qualities such as 
colour, etc. Moreover, the relation of consciousness to the object 
cannot be of the nature of eternal contact, but must be of the nature 

of illusory imposition upon it (consciousness); this being so, the 
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relation of consciousness to the object is already there, since all 
things in the world are imposed upon consciousness. The supposi- 
tion therefore of a urtti as an intermediary is quite uncalled for?. 
Again, if the Brahma-consciousness stands in need of the help of a 
vyttt in order to manifest things, it has no claim to be called by itself 
omniscient. If it is suggested that Brahman, being the material . 
cause of all, is competent without the help of any conditions to 
illuminate the world, which is identical with it, then the reply will 
be that, if Brahman be regarded as transforming itself under the 
limitation of objective forms, then such a transformation of the 
limited Brahman does not justify the accepted thesis of the 
Sankarites that all objects are illusorily imposed on the pure 
consciousness. It is also not possible to say that it is the pure 
consciousness, unconditioned by any object-form, that forms the 
ground cause; for, if that were so, it could not be called omniscient, 
since omniscience can be affirmed only in relation to object-forms’. 

The supposition that the conception of urti is necessary for the 
removal of the veil is also wrong; for such a veil must attach either 
to the pure consciousness or to limited consciousness. The former 
_1s impossible, since the pure consciousness which forms the basis 
of all appearances is the intuitive perceiver of all ajaana and its 
forms, and as such, being self-luminous, cannot have any veil 
attached to it. The second also is impossible; for without the help 
of the pure consciousness ajfdna itself would be without any locus 
standi, and without the ajridna there would be no limited conscious- 
ness and no veil of ajwana. Again, admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is a veil of aj7dna over the objects, the conception of its 
removal by a vrtti is impossible; for, if the ajdna belongs to the 
individual perceiver, then, if it is destroyed for one individual, it 
remains the same for another; if it belongs to the object, as is sup- 
posed, then, when it is removed by the vrtiz of one individual, the 


1 cito visayoparagas tavat samyogdadt-riipo nasty eva. tasya drsyatua-prayo- 
jakatuat kintu tatrddhyastatua-ritpa evett vdcyam. sa ca urttyapeksaya pirvam 
astiti kim cito visayoparagarthaya vurttya. 
aie - seems Nyaydamrta-prakdsa on the Nydyamrta, p. 226. 
2 visista-nisthena parindmitva-ripena sarvopadanatvena uisista-brahmanah 
sarvajfatve tasya kalpitatuenadhisthanatuayogena tatra jagad-adhydasasambhavat 
adhyasika-sambandhena prakdsata iti bhavad-abhimataniyamabhanga-prasangah. 
Ibid. p. 2274. Neuer soe oe: 3 
3 ae luddhia-nistham adhisthanatuam sarvajnydder visista-nisthatvat. 
Ibid. p. 226a. 
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object should be manifest to other individuals, so that, when a 
person sees an object, that object should be visible also to Other 
persons at other places. Again, is the ajfidna to be accepted as one, 
according to the author of the Vivarana, or as many, according to 
the author of the Jsta-stddhi? In the former case, when by one 
right knowledge ajfidna is removed, there ought to be immediate 
emancipation. If the ajfidna is not removed, then the silver- 
appearance of conch-shell should not have been contradicted, and 
the form of conch-shell could not have been manifested. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the perception of conch-shell through 
negation of the silver-appearance the ajfana is merely dissolved 
(just as a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a club, but not 
destroyed), which can only be done through Brahma-knowledge; 
for ajnana is directly opposed to knowledge, and without destroying 
ignorance knowledge cannot show itself. If the ajfana were not 
removed by the knowledge of the conch-shell, then the manifested 
consciousness would have no relation to the conch-shell, and it 
could not have been manifested, and in spite of the contradiction 
the illusion would have remained. Nor can it be suggested that, 
though ajiana may be removed in some parts, it might continue 
in others; for ajfidna and consciousness are both partless. Nor can 
it be suggested that, just as by the influence of certain precious 
stones the burning capacity of fire can be stopped, so by the know- 
ledge of the conch-shell the veiling power of avidyd is suspended; 
for the antahkarana-vrtti in the form of the conch-shell, being 
produced through the agency of the visual organ and other 
accessories, cannot be in touch with the pure self, which is devoid 
of all characteristics, and therefore it cannot remove the veiling 
power. If it is suggested that the urtti of the form of the conch- 
shell is in association with the pure consciousness, under the limited 
form of the conch-shell, and can therefore xemove the veil, then 
the underlying pure consciousness ought to be directly intuited. 


Avidya cannot have the material objects as its support; for they are - 


themselves the product of avidyd. So the veiling power of avidy@ 
also can have no reference to the material objects, since a veil can 
hide only what is luminous; the material objects, not being 
luminous, cannot be veiled. So there is no meaning in saying that 
the veil of the objects is removed in perception. If, again, it 1s said 
that the veil has reference to the pure self, as modified by the 
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material characteristic, and not to the material characteristic, then 
with the knowledge of the conch-shell the veil of the conch-shell 
underlying it might be removed, and this ought to bring immediate | 
emancipation. If it is suggested that the ajiana which forms the 
substratum of the illusory silver is but a special modified state of a 
root ajidna which forms the material of the conch-shell, then that 
virtually amounts to an assumption of many ajfdanas independent 
of one another; and, that being so, it would not necessarily follow 
that the knowledge of the conch-shell could dispel the illusory 
appearance of silver. . 

On the view of the author of the Jsta-siddhi, if the existence of 
many ajiidnas is admitted, then the question is whether by the 
operation of one vriti only one ajiana is removed or all the ajranas. 
In the former view the conch-shell could never remain unmani- 
fested even in the case of illusion, since vrtti manifesting the 
illusory silver would also manifest silver; and on the second view, 
there being infinite ajianas, which cannot all be removed, conch- 
shell would never be manifested. This criticism would apply equally 
well to the former view that there is only one root ajnana of which 
there are many states. - Again, it is difficult to understand how the 
conch-shell, which has a beginning in time, can be associated with 
beginningless avidya. Further, if it is urged in reply that the be- 
ginningless avidyd limits the beginningless pure consciousness and 
that later, when other objects are produced, the ajnana appears as 
the veil of pure consciousness limited by those object-forms, the 
reply is that, if the veil associated with pure consciousness is the 
same_as the veil associated with consciousness in limited object- 
forms, then, with the knowledge of any of those objects, the veil 
of pure consciousness would be removed, and immediate emancipa- 
tion would result. 

Ramadvaya, the author of the Vedanta-kaumudi, suggests that, 
just as there is an infinite number of negations-precedent-to- 
production ( prag-abhava), and yet, when anything is produced, 
only one of them is destroyed, or just as, when there is a thunder- 
bolt falling upon a crowd, only one of them may be killed, while 
others may only disperse, so with the rise of knowledge only one 
ajiana may be removed, while others may persist. Vyasa-tirtha 
replies that the analogy is false, since (according to him) negation- 


precedent-to-knowledge is not a veil but merely the absence of the 
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causes of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is not the cause of the 
cessation of such negation, but behaves as an independent entity, 
so that one knowledge may produce its effects, while the negation- 
precedent-to-production of other cognitions of its class may 
remain. T’he presence of a cause produces the effect, but it does not 
involve the condition that for the production of the effect the 
negations-precedent-to-production of all causes of the same class 
should be removed. In the case of the Vedantists, since the uriti 
removes the veil of one ajfiana, there may still be other ajndna-veils 
to suspend the operation of cognition. On the view that darkness 
is absence of light, darkness is not a veil of objects, but merely 
absence of the conditions of light; nor is light supposed in its 
operation to destroy darkness, but directly to produce illumination. 
Darkness, also, should not be regarded as negation of individual 
light, but as absence of light in general; so that, even if there is one 
light, there is no darkness. The ajfanas also possess no constituent 
material forms; so the analogy of scattering crowds of men cannot 
apply to them. 

‘Madhusidana, in replying to the above criticism of Vyasa-tirtha, 
says that the contention of the latter that whatever is imaginary or 
mental (kalpita) necessarily has no other being than the percipi 
(pratiti-matra-Sariratva), is wrong; for in the instance under dis- 
cussion, when logic shows that the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived is so absurd that the perceived entities cannot be 
anything more than illusory, perception shows that the perceived 
entities do persist even when they are not perceived. The per- 
sistence of the perceived entities is well attested by experience and 
cannot be regarded as imaginary, like the illusory perception of. 
silver. 7 . 

But yet it may be objected that, just as in mediate knowledge 
(paroksa) no necessity is felt for admitting a wrttz, so in immediate 
perception also there may be an illumination of the object without 
it. The reply to this is that in mediate knowledge also a mediate 
(paroksa) vytt: is admitted; for there also the illumination takes 
place by the manifestation of consciousness through a mediate 
vritt. It is wrong to contend that, since the pure consciousness 1S 
the principle of manifestation in both cases, mediate cognition 
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should, on our theory, be expected to behave as immediate; for in 
the case of immediate perception there is a direct identity of con- 
sciousness and the object through the urtti, and therefore the object 
behaves as the object of cognition in that specific direct relation. 
The mediacy or immediacy of cognition depends on the specific 
nature of the object, and not on the specific modifications of the urttz 
in the two cases, nor can the two be regarded as two different classes 
of cognition; for on such a supposition such cognition or recognition 
as “this is the man I knew,” where there seems to be a mixture of 
mediate and immediate cognition, will involve a joint operation of 
two distinct classes of cognition in the same knowledge; which is 
obviously absurd. 

It must be borne in mind that the vrtti by itself is merely an 
operation which cannot constitute conscious illumination; the urtti 
can lead to an illumination only through its association with pure 
consciousness, and not by itself alone. It is wrong to suppose that 
there is no difference between a transitive (as when one says 
~ know a jug”) and an intransitive (as when one says “‘the jug has 
come into consciousness’’) operation; for the distinction is well 
attested in experience as involving a direct and an indirect method. 
The same vrtti (operation), however, cannot be regarded as both 
transitive and intransitive at the same time, though with different 
and indifferent circumstances an operation may be both transitive 
and intransitive. Such instances of experience as “the past is 
revealed” are to be explained on the supposition that the pure 
consciousness is revealed through a particular modification of the 
urtti as past. 

Again, it is contended by the opponents that, though it may be 
admitted that pure consciousness manifests the object, yet there is 
no: necessity why the antakkarana should be supposed to go out of 
the body and be in contact with the object of perception. The 
difference between mediate and immediate knowledge may well be 
accounted for on the supposition of different kinds of mediate or 
immediate operation through which the consciousness is revealed 
in each case?: for, just as in mediate knowledge there is no actual 
contact of the antahkarana-vrttt with the object, but yet the 
cognition is possible through the presence of adequate causes which 


1 paroksa-vailaksanyaya visayasyabhivyaktaparoksa-cid-upardga eva vakta- 
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generate such cognition, the same explanation may be adduced in 
explaining immediate cognition of objects. To this the reply is that 
the Sankarites do not consider that the antahkarana-vrtti must 
assume the form of the object, but they certainly do consider it 
to be indispensable. ‘here should be in immediate cognition an 
actual contact between the object and the vrtiz. If the urtti so acts 
in any particular case, that does not constitute its essential function 
in conditioning the awareness. Thus the function of the ray of light 
in illumination is that it dispels darkness; that it also spreads over 
the object is only an accidental fact!. The mere fact that a urtti may 
be in contact with an object does not necessarily mean that it 
assumes its form; thus, though the antahkarana-vrtti may travel up 
to the pole star or be in contact with objects having an atomic 
structure, that does not imply that all objects in the space inter- 
mediate between the eye and the star or the’ atoms should be per- 
ceived; such perceptions are baffled through the absence of such 
accessory causes as might have caused the yvréti to assume their 
form. In the case of tactile perception the antahkarana-urtti comes 
into contact with the object through the tactile organ; there is no 
restriction such that the antahkarana should come out only through 
the eye and not through other organs?. The contention that in the 
case of other mental operations, such as desire or aversion, there is 
no assumption of the migration of antahkarana outside is pointless; 
for in these cases there is not a removal of a veil as in the case of 
cognition. 

Madhusiidana urges that the basis or the ground-consciousness 
(adhisthana-caitanya) which illumines everything is directly con- 
nected with the objects through illusory imposition. This self- 
illuminating entity can, indeed, manifest all that is associated with 
it; but, as it is, it is in an unmanifested state, like a veiled lamp, and 
the operation of the wrttz is regarded as necessary for its manifesta- 
tion. In the case of mediate knowledge this unmanifested con- 
sciousness manifests itself in the form of the vrttz; and in the case of 
immediate perception through the contact of the vrtti the veil of 
ajnana is removed, since the vrtti extends so as to reach the objects- 

1 visayesu abhivyakta-cid-uparage na tad-Gka@ratva-matram tantram. 
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So in the case of mediate cognition the knowledge is of a mental 
state, and not of an object, whereas in immediate perception the 
illumination is of the object through the association of the artti. 
In the case of mediate cognition there is no way by which the 
antahkarana could go out. 

To the objection of Vy4sa-tirtha that it is absurd to think of the 
antahkarana as taking the shape of gross physical objects, Madhu- 
sidana’s reply is that “taking the shape of an object”’ only means 
the capacity of the urtti to remove the veil of ajiidna which had 
stood in the way of the affirmation of the existence of the object!; 
thus the functioning of the vrtéi consists only in the removal of the 
veil of ajndana. ) 

To the objection that, if the pure consciousness is veiled by 
ajfidna, no cognition is possible, Madhusiidana’s reply is that, 
though ajriana in its extensive entirety may remain intact, yet a part 
of it may be removed by coming into association with the ortti, and 
thus the object may be revealed. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that in the last emancipatory 
intuition one would expect that the antahkarana should have the 
form of Brahman as object (which is absurd, Brahman being form- 
less), the reply of Madhusiidana is that the Brahman which forms 
the object of the last immediate intuition, being absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, does not shine as associated with any particular form. 
The manifestation of objects in worldly experience is always with 
specific condition, whereas, the object of this last manifestation 
being without any condition, the absence of any form is no objec-- 
tion to it; its cognition results in the absolute cessation of all ajnana 
and thus produces emancipation. Again, the objection that, if 
during dreamless sleep the antahkarana is dissolved, then on re- 
awakening there will be new aniahkarana, and thus the deeds 
associated with the former antahkarana will have no continuity 
with the new antahkarana, is invalid; for even in deep sleep the 
causal antahkarana remains, what is dissolved being the manifested 
state of the antahkarana. Ree ee 

Again, the objection that there cannot be any reflection in the ” 
antahkarana because it has neither manifest colour (udbhiita- 
riipatvat) nor visibility, is invalid; for what may be regarded as the 
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necessary qualification for reflection is not visibility or the Pos- 
session of colour, but transparence, and such transparency jg 
admitted to belong to antahkarana or its urtti. The ajnana, which 
is regarded as constituted of the three gunas, is also considered to 
be capable of reflection by virtue of the fact that it contains sattva 
as one of its elements. , 

The objection that, as a ray of light illuminates not only colours, 
but also other entities, so the pure consciousness also should illumi- 
nate not only the colour of the object, but also its other properties, 
such as weight, is invalid; for the pure consciousness is not in touch 
with any quality or characteristic, and therefore can illuminate only 
those characters which are presented to it through the transparent 
urtit; this is why, in the case of the illusion “this is silver,” the 
vyttt implied in the cognition “this” does not manifest the illusory 
silver, for the manifestation of which a separate urttz of avidyd has 
to be admitted. The antahkarana-vrtti, however, can directly 
receive the reflection of the pure consciousness and therefore does 
not require for such a reflection a further urttz, and there is 
accordingly no vicious infinite. The function of the uriti is to 
manifest the identity of the jiva-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness underlying the object, without which the relation between the 
knower and the known as “‘this is known by me”’ could not be 
manifested!, , 

Though Brahman is absolutely untouched by anything, yet, 
since all things are illusorily imposed upon it, it can manifest them 
all without the aid of maya; this justifies the omniscience of 
Brahman, and ‘the criticism that the pure Brahman cannot be 
omniscient is invalid. cp eas 

Regarding the destruction of the veil of ajfiana it may be pointed 
out that the veiling power of the ajfiana pertaining to one individual 
is destroyed by the functioning of his urttz, so that he alone can 
perceive, and not any other individual in whose: case the veiling 
power has not been destroyed. The difference between the veiling 
power and darkness is this: the veiling power has relation both to 
the object and to the perceiver, whereas darkness relates only to the 
object; so that, when darkness is destroyed, all can see, but not so 
in the case of the veiling power. This refutes the criticism that, if 
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there is one aj7dna, the perception of one object ought to lead to 
immediate emancipation. 

The criticism that, since knowledge must necessarily dispel 
ignorance, the illusion of silver cannot be destroyed, is invalid; for 
knowledge destroys ignorance only in the last instance, i.e., only 
before emancipation. The knowledge of the conch-shell cannot 
destroy the supreme veiling power of the root ajfdna covering the 
unlimited consciousness, but can only remove the relative ajaana 
covering the limited consciousness, thereby opening up the con- 
sciousness underlying the limited object-forms, and so producing 
the contradiction of the illusory silver and the intuition of the 
conch-shell. 

The objection that ajfidna cannot veil the material objects, 
because they are not luminous, is quite beside the point; for the 
Sankarite theory does not assume that the ajfana veils the material 
objects. Their view is that the veiling relates to the pure conscious- 
ness on which all material objects are illusorily imposed. The 
ajfidna veiling the underlying consciousness veils also the material 
objects the existence of which depends on it, being an imposition 
upon it. When by the vrétti the ground-consciousness of an object 
is manifested, the result is not the manifestation of the pure con- 
sciousness as such, but of the limited consciousness only so far as 
concerns its limited form with which the urttz is in contact. Thus the 
objection that either the removal of the veil is unnecessary or that in 
any particular cognition it necessarily implies emancipationis invalid. 

Again, the states of the ignorance must be regarded as being 
identical with it, and the knowledge that is opposed to ignorance is 
also opposed to them; so the states of ajnana can very well be 
directly removed by knowledge. The objection that there are many 
ajnanas, and that even if one ajiiana is removed there would be 
others obstructing the manifestation of cognition, is invalid; for, 
when one ajiidna is removed, its very removal Is an obstruction to 
the spread of other ajnanas to veil the manifestation, SO that, so 
long as the first ajwana remains removed, the manifestation of the 
object continues. rae 

An objection is put forward that, the consciousness being itself 
partless, there cannot be any manifestation of it in part, with re- 
ference to certain object-forms only. If it is held that such con- 
ditioned manifestation is possible with reference to the conditioning 
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fact of object-forms, then even previous to the existence of definite 
object-forms there cannot be any ajridna, or, in other words, ajfidna 
cannot exist as a pre-condition, it being only coterminous with 
definite object-forms. T’o this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the 
object-forms, being imposition upon pure consciousness and the 
latter being their ground, the manifestation of consciousness with 
reference to any object-form depends upon the removal of ajnana 
with reference to the illusory creation of that object-form imposed 
upon the ground-consciousness. The ajfidna itself does not consti- 
tute the object-form; therefore the removal of ajfidna has reference 
not to object-forms as separate and independent entities, but only 
to the creation of such object-forms imposed upon the ground- 
consciousness. Thus there is no objection; the existence of ajndana 
as a pre-condition is such that, when along with itself object-forms 
are created, the veil on these is removed by the urtti contact leading 
to their cognition. The position is that, though the ground- 
consciousness reveals the object-forms imposed upon it, yet such a 
revelation takes place only with reference to that perceiver whose 
vrttz comes into contact with the object, and not with reference to 
others. The condition of the revelation is that the consciousness 
underlying the perceiver, the urtti and the object-form becomes 
identical, as it were, through the imposition of the vrtti upon the 
object. This tripartite union being a condition of the manifestation 
of an object to a particular perceiver, the object, revealed by the 
ground-consciousness underlying it, is not manifested to other 
perceivers. 


The World as Illusion. 


Vyasa-tirtha tried to refute the Sankarite theory that the world is 
an illusory imposition. He contends that, if the world is an illusory 
creation, it must have a basis (adhisthana) whichin a general manner 
must be known, and must yet-be unknown so far as its special 
features are concerned. Brahman, however, has no general 
characteristic, and, since it is devoid of any specific peculiarities, 
any affirmation that it stands as the entity of which the specific 
peculiarities are not known would be inadmissible!. ‘To this 
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Madhustidana’s reply is that a knowledge of the general charac- 
teristic of the locus of illusion is by no means indispensable; what 
is necessary is that the true nature of the object should be known 
without any of its specific details. In the case of Brahman the 
nature is self-luminous bliss, but the specific characters of such 
bliss, as greater or less, and any variation in its quality, are not 
known; so there is no impropriety in considering Brahman as the 
locus of illusion. But the defence may be made in another way; 
for Madhustidana says that an imaginary general characteristic and 
special features may well be conceived of Brahman without in- 
volving the fallacy of the circle (anyonyasraya), if we assume the 
beginningless character of all such imaginary qualities. The 
characters of Brahman as being and bliss may be regarded as 
generic, and the fullness of the bliss may be regarded as specific. 
So the quality of existence or being that is found in all things may 
be regarded as a generic quality of Brahman,.on the basis of which 
the illusions take place in the absence of the specific quality of 
Brahman as fullness of bliss. The inadequacy of the reply is 
obvious; for the objection was made on the ground that all 
illusions are psychological in their nature and are possible only 
through confusion of individual things, which have both universal 
and specific qualities, whereas the Brahman, being the absolute, is 
devoid of all characters on the basis of which any illusion is 
possible. ; 
Vyasa-tirtha in this connection further points out that, if it is 
suggested that an illusion can remain when there is no cognition 
antagonistic to illusory perception and that the ajf#ana in itself is 
opposed not to the illusion of world-appearance, but to its form as 
vrtii, the reply is that, since the definition of ajfana is “that which 
is opposed to consciousness,” the above view, which considers that 
the ajfana is not opposed to consciousness, would hardly justify 
us in speaking of ajndna as ajnana; for, if it is not opposed to 
knowledge, it has no right to be so called. Moreover, the self and 
the not-self, the perceiver and the perceived, are so different from 
each other, that there is no scope for illusion between them. Thus 
Vedantists themselves assert that, among entities that are spatially 
separated or whose essences are entirely different, the speaker and 
the person spoken to, there cannot be any possibility of doubt 
about their identity. Moreover, unless the nature of the locus of 
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illusion is hidden from view, there cannot be an illusion, and the 
pure consciousness, being always self-manifested, is such that its 
nature can never be hidden; and so it is difficult to conceive how 
there can be an illusion. Again, the “‘self,”’ which is the nature of 
Brahman, is never associated with the objects of world-appearance, 
which are always apparent to us as non-self, and, this being so, how 
can these objects be regarded as an imposition upon the self, as in 
the case of the illusion of silver, which is always associated with 
" this” as its locus? The position cannot be justified by saying that 
all objects of world-appearance are associated with “ being,” which 
is the nature of Brahman; for this does not imply that these objects 
are not imposed upon being as its locus, since in these instances 
existence appears as a quality of the objects, like colour, but the 
objects do not appear as illusory qualities imposed upon existence, 
which should have been the case, if the former are to be regarded 
as an illusory imposition upon the latter. Nor can it be asserted 
that the “‘being” is a self-luminous entity underlying the world- 
objects; for, if it were so, then these world-objects should have 
manifested themselves directly through their association with that 
pure consciousness, and the acceptance of a urtiz would be wholly 
unnecessary. It is also wrong to say that the manifestation of an 
_ object implies that the object is an imposition upon the fact of 
manifestation; for the latter appears as being only qualitative in 
relation to the object!. It is sometimes suggested that the know- 
ledge of the true basis is not essential for explanation, because even 
an illusory notion of such a basis is sufficient to explain illusion, and 
therefore, even if the true basis (Brahman) is not apparent in per- 
ception, it is no valid objection to the possibility of illusion. But the 
reply to such a view is that the infinite occurrences of previous 
illusion would then be competent to explain present illusion, and 
there would be no point in admitting the existence of the true 
Brahman as being the foundation-truth of all illusory appearance; 
which would land us in Buddhist nihilism? | 
If the world-appearance, which is supposed to be false, is able 
to exert causal efficiency and behave as real, a thing well attested 
by scriptural texts affirming the production of sky from the self, 
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then it is clearly different from ordinary illusions, which have no 
such causal efficiency (artha-kriya-karitva). Moreover, following 
the analogy of the conch-shell-silver, which is regarded as false in 
relation to the silver of the silversmith, one may likewise expect 
that the world-appearance should be false only in relation to some 
other real world-appearance; but no such real entities are known. 

Again, it is suggested in the Vivarana that, though there is no 
real similarity between Brahman and illusion, yet there is no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that even without any real similarity there is 
the world-illusion based upon Brahman through’ some imaginary 
similarity. But in reply to these it may be pointed out that such 
an imaginary similarity can only be supposed to be due to avidya; 
but avidyd itself, being imaginary, will itself depend on some other 
illusion, and such an illusion would demand another similarity, and 
thus there would be a vicious circle. It is suggested that illusions 
are possible even without similarity, .as in the case of red crystal; 
but in reply it may be said, first, that red crystal is a case of a 
reflection of the red in the crystal and may hence not stand in need 
of any similarity as the cause of the illusion, whereas in all other 
cases which are not of this nature an illusion would naturally 
require some kind of similarity as pre-condition; secondly, here 
also it may be admitted that the red substance and the crystal 
substance have this similarity between them, that they are both 
‘made up of the same substance, and such a similarity is not ad- 
missible between Brahman and the world. Again, it is well known 
that without the agency of extraneous defect there can be no false 
knowledge, since otherwise all knowledges may be invalid by them- 
selves. So also there cannot be any illusion without a perceiver 
able to have both the false knowledge and the right knowledge to 
contradict it; and for this the presence of the body and the senses 
are indispensable. In the state of dissolution, though there may be 
ajfiana, yet, there being no body, there cannot be either illusion or 
right knowledge. er 

It cannot be suggested that, just as in ordinary illusions of 
conch-shell-silver, ordinary defects of observation having relative 
existence are to be admitted, so the world-illusion also is to be 
explained on the supposition of the existence of such relative 
defects, The reply to such a suggestion is, that, unless the status of 


world-illusion is determined, no meaning can be attached to the 
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status of the defects producing the world-appearance, which has 
a relative existence. [he tables cannot be turned on the dualists by 
supposing that on their side also the reality of the defects, body and 
senses, can be affirmed only when the non-illusory nature of the 
world is known, and that the knowledge of the latter is dependent 
upon that of the former; for knowledge of the reality of the world 
is to be obtained directly from experience, and not through such a 
logical quibble. It may also be pointed out that, if the analogy of 
the conch-shell-silver be pursued, then, since the defects there have 
the same status as the locus of the illusion, viz., the ‘‘this” of the 
conch-shell, so in the world-illusion also the defects should have 
the same status as the locus. 

Again, if the defects are not regarded as ultimately real, but 
only as illusory, then it must be admitted that there are in the world 
no real defects, which would imply that our world-knowledge is 
valid. The assumption that defect, the body, the senses, etc., are 
all illusory demands that this be due to the presence of other 
defects; these in turn must depend on some other defects, and thus 
we may have a vicious infinite. If the defects are spontaneously 
imagined in the mind, then the self-validity of knowledge must be 
sacrificed. If it is urged that the avidyd is either beginningless 
or self-sustained and immediate (like the concept of difference), 
there is no vicious infinite, the reply is that, if avidyd is self- 
sustained and beginningless, it ought not to depend upon any 
locus or ground of world-illusion, Brahman, as its adhisthana. 
Again, if the experience of avidyd be not regarded as due to some 
defects, it could not be regarded as invalid. But it would be difficult 
to imagine how avidyd could be due to some defect; for then it 
would have to exist before itself in order to produce itself. Again, the 
conception that the world is an illusion because it is contradicted 
is false, because the contradiction itself is again contradicted; this 
may lead to a vicious infinite, since it cannot be admitted that the 
knowledge that contradicts is itself contradicted. 

Just as in the silver illusion the locus of the illusion has the same 
kind of existence as the defect, so in the world-illusion also the locus 
of the illusion might have the same kind of relative existence as the 
defects; which would mean that Brahman also is relative. Moreover 
it is wrong to say that the knowledge of the locus (adhisthana) of the 
world-illusion is ultimately real, while the defects have only 4 
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relative existence; for such a different treatment would be unjusti- 
fiable, unless the defects should be found to be contradicted, whereas 
it has been shown above that the very concept of contradiction is 
illegitimate. It cannot be said that the falsehood of the defects 
constitutes their contradiction; for the concept of defect is unintel- 
ligible without the comprehension of falsehood; moreover, in all 
illusions the knowledge of the locus seems to-have no antagonism 
to the defects which cause the illusion. Therefore there is no reason 
why, even if the world-appearance be regarded as illusion, the 
knowledge of the Brahman as the locus of the illusion should be 
able to dispel the defect which has produced it. Therefore, just as 
the Brahman is real, so the defects are also real. If bondage were 
absolutely false, no one would have tried to be liberated from it; 
for that which is non-existent cannot come into being. Again, if 
the bondage itself were an illusory imposition upon Brahma, it 
could not be expected that the intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
should be able to dispel it. Moreover, 'the supposition that the 
world-appearance is illusion is directly contradicted in most of the 
siitras of the Brahma-siitra, e.g., the definition of Brahman as “that 
which causes the birth, sustenance and dissolution of the world.” 
So, from whichever way we can look at it, the supposition that the 
world-process is illusory is found to be wholly illogical. 
Madhusiidana’s contention that the position that an illusion is 
possible only when the locus is hidden only so far as its special 
features are concerned holds good in the case of world-illusion also; 
for, though Brahman is manifest so far as its nature as pure being 
is concerned, it is hidden in regard to its nature as fullness of bliss. 
The condition that illusion is only possible when there is no know- 
ledge contradicting the illusion holds good in the case of world- 
illusion; for the knowledge that contradicts the aj#ana constituting 
the world illusion must be of the nature of a ortiz cognition. Thus, 
so long as there is no vrtti cognition of the pure nature of Brahman, 
there is no cognition contradicting the world-cognition ; for the 
pure consciousness in its own nature is not opposed to ajiiana. The 
objection that the distinction between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived, the self and the non-self, is so obvious that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other, is met by Madhustidana with the supposition 
that in the case of the silver-illusion also the CEC: between the 
presented “this” and the unpresented “that” (silver) is known and 
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yet there is an illusion. Moreover, the difference conceived in a 
particular manner cannot thwart the imposition of identification of 
any two entities in other forms; thus, though the Opposition be- 
tween the perceiver and the perceived, self and the not-self, is quite 
obvious in this particular form, yet the distinction between ‘ being” 
and “jug” is not at all apparent; for the notion of the jug is perme- 
ated through and ‘through by the notion of being, so that there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of false identification 
between the being and the jug’. Moreover, nature as being is an 
object of all cognition, so that, though formless like time, it can 
well be conceived to be an object of visual perception, like time’. 

The world-illusions occur in a successive series, the later ones 
being similar to the previous ones. This is all the condition that is 
needed; it is not at all necessary that the illusory forms that are 
imposed should also be real. It is sufficient that there should be 
a cognition of certain forms giving place to certain other forms. 
What is necessary for a silver-illusion is that there should be a 
knowledge of silver; that the silver should also be real is quite 
unimportant and accidental. So the reality of the world-appearance 
as an entity is never the condition of such an illusion. The objection 
that, following the same analogy, it may also be contended that the 
reality of the locus of illusion is quite uncalled-for and that an 
awareness of such a locus is all that is needed in explaining an 
illusion, is invalid; for the locus of illusion is not the cause of 
illusion through awareness of it, but through ignorance of it. 
Moreover, if the reality of the locus of reality is not demanded as 4 
pre-condition of illusion, contradiction of illusion will be meaning- 
less; for the latter dispels only the illusory notion regarding a real 
entity. 

The objection that, if the world-illusion is capable of practical 
efficiency and behaviour, it cannot be regarded as invalid, 1s 
untenable; for dreams also have some kind of practical efficiency. 
The story in the scriptural texts of the creation of the sky from the 
self need not lead us to think of the reality of such scriptural texts, 
for the scriptures speak of the dream-creations also. The objection 
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that, if the root-impression of illusion at the beginning of creation 
be due to those of other cycles, then the root-impressions of 
previous birth ought to manifest themselves in each and every 
experience of this life, is invalid: for not all root-impressions of 
previous birth are manifested in this life, and the agency of such 
root-impressions in influencing the experiences of this life, as in the 
case of the instinctive desire of the baby to suck its mother’s breasts, 
is to be accepted in those cases where they do in fact occur. So also 
the objection that illusion cannot be due to the root-impressions of 
one’s own wrong imagination, because before the erroneous per- 
ception takes place there cannot be root-impressions of illusory 
perceptions, and therefore the existence of the illusory world 
existent as a prior fact and a pre-condition of one’s illusory percep- 
tions, cannot be regarded as valid; for it is just the nature of things 
that is responsible for two kinds of illusions such that, though 
bangles can be made out of the illusory silver in the silversmith’s 
shop, nothing can be done with the illusory silver in the conch- 
shell. So the root-impressions of one’s own illusion may act as 
constituent stuff of the illusion of the world-appearance, and even 
before the occurrence of such illusory experience of the world- 
appearance the stuff of the world-appearance, derived from the 
root-impression of one’s own illusion, may already be objectively 
there as a pre-condition of the illusory perception. The objection 
that, since illusory perceptions must have as their pre-condition 
a similarity between the entities falsely identified, and since also no 
such similarity can be traced between Brahman and the world- 
appearance, there cannot be any false identification between them, 
is invalid; first, because avidya, being beginningless, does not stand 
in need of any similarity. Secondly, the supposition that similarity 
is an essential pre-condition of illusion 1s likewise false; for even 
in those cases where similarity seems to induce illusion it does so 
by generating a mental state congenial to production of illusion, 
and, if such a mental state is produced in other ways, say as a fruit 
of one’s own karma and adrsta, the necessity that the similarity 
should behave as a pre-condition vanishes, and so the indispensable 
character of similarity as a pre-condition to illusion cannot be 
admitted. Invalid also is the objection that, if there may be an 
illusion without defect, then that means that all cognitions are by 
themselves invalid and that, if illusions be regarded as due to 
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defects, then defects also are results of illusory impositions, and 
thus there will be a vicious infinite; for illusion through beginning. 
less avidya does not belong to defects, and, though illusions which 
have a temporal beginning are due to the beginningless avidya- 
defect, this does not render all cognitions invalid, since only 
illusions which have a temporal beginning are due to the defect of 
avidyd, and, since avidyd itself is beginningless, it cannot stand in 
need of any defects, and so there cannot be any vicious infinite. It 
must be borne in mind that, though illusion in time is due to 
defects, or dosa, the beginningless defect of avidyd, it is not neces- 
sarily due to any such defect, and therefore stands directly and 
spontaneously as an illusory creative agent; and is called illusion, 
not because it is produced by. defects, but because it is contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge. Thus the objection that avidyd is due to 
defect, and defect is due to avidyd, is invalid; that which is a pro- 
duct of defects is bound to be contradicted; but the converse of this 
is not necessarily true. 

It cannot be urged that, if avidyd is independent of dosa, the 
world-illusion may be regarded as independent of the locus or basis 
of illusion, viz., the Brahman; for, though the basis of illusion may 
not be regarded as producing illusion, it has to be regarded as the 
support and ground thereof and also as its illuminator*. 

Again, the objection that illusion must depend on sense- 
functioning, on the existence of the body, is invalid; for these are 
necessary only for intuitive perception. But in the cases of illusion, 
of the imposition of the avidyd upon the pure consciousness, the 
latter is the spontaneous reflector of the avidya creations, and so 
for the purpose there is no necessity of the sense-functioning. _ 

Again, it is urged that, since the defects are imaginary impos!- 
tions, the negation of defects becomes real, and therefore the 
defects, being unreal, cannot render the knowledge of world- 
appearance unreal; and, if this is so, the world-appearance being 
real, this would be our admission of reality (as an illustration of 
this, it is urged that the criticism of the Buddhists against the 
Vedas, being invalid and illusory, cannot stultify the validity of 
the Vedas). To this the reply is that the criticism of the defects 
pointed out against the Vedas by the Buddhists is illusory, because 
the defects are only imagined by them; the Vedas are not affected 
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by this, because their truth is affirmed by our practical experience. 
The defects imagined are not therefore coterminous with the 
reality of the Vedas; the defect of avidya and the manifold world- 
appearance have the same kind of existence—one is the effect of the 
other; and thus, if the defects are illusory, their product (the world) 
also becomes illusory, and so the illusory nature of defects does not 
prove the reality of the world. The world-appearance is called 
relatively true only because it is not contradicted by anything else 
except the Brahma-knowledge. Its relative character therefore does 
not depend upon the determination of the nature of falsehood, 
which in its turn might be conceived to be determinable by the 
nature of the world as relative, thus involving a vicious nature of 
dependence?. It is urged that the reality of the defects is directly 
grasped by the senses, and that therefore they can behave as the 
cause of error only if they are ultimately real; to this the reply is 
that the existence of the defects can be grasped only by the senses, 
but that they will never be contradicted at any time (tratkdlika- 
badhyatva) can never be ascertained on any intuitive basis, and so 
the reality of the defects can never be affirmed. It must always be 
borne in mind that the defects have never the same status as pure 
consciousness, upon which illusory conch-shell is imposed. Nor 
can it be said that the knowledge which contradicts the world- 
appearance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, it would 
require some other knowledge to contradict it and this would land 
us in a vicious infinite; for this final contradiction of world- 
appearance may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, for the 
very simple reason that the content of this contradiction applies to 
the whole range of the knowable, and this final contradiction, being 
itself within the field of the knowable, is included within the 
contradiction. It is urged that, if bondage is false in the sense that 
it is at all times non-existent, there is no reason why anyone should 
be anxious to remove that which is already non-existent; to this the 
reply is that the true (Brahman) can never cease to exist—the falsity 
of the bondage means that it is an entity which is liable to cease 
immediately on the direct intuition of the basic truth. It is like the 
case of a man who has forgotten that he has his necklace round his 
neck and is anxiously searching for it, and who the instant he is 
reminded of it gives up his search. It is wrong to suppose that, 
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because no effort could be directed towards the chimerical, which 
is non-existent at all times, therefore no effort could be made for 
the removal of the illusory; for, though the illusory and the 
chimerical may be in agreement so far as their non-existence at all 
times is concerned, there is no reason why these two should agree 
in other respects also. The concept of the cessation of the bondage 
may not have any other content than the intuition of the real, or it 
may be regarded as indefinable or of an entirely unique nature. 
The illusory bondage and the world-appearance can cease only 
when the basic truth, the Brahman, is intuited, just as the silver 
illusion ceases with the knowledge of the conch-shell on which it is 
imposed. The objection that some of the siitras of Badarayana imply 
the existence of a realistic world is invalid, if it is remembered that 
the import of those sutras merely points to the existence of a relative 
order of things which ceases entirely as soon as the basic truth on 
which they are imposed is known. : 

The drsti-srsti view is the supposition that the existence of all 
things consists in their being perceived. Vydsatirtha says that, if 
things existed only so long as they are perceived, then they would 
be only momentary; and so all the objections against Buddhist 
momentariness, to the effect that they do not admit the permanence 
of things as attested by. recognition, might equally well be levelled 
against the Sankarites themselves. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is 
that, though the existence of objects as realities is not admitted, yet 
their existence in the causal state, as ajfidna, is on this view not 
denied; this would be its difference from the Buddhist position, 
which does not admit any such causal existence of things. 

If the world-objects have no existence outside their perception, 
then they are plainly independent of definite causes, and, if that 1s 
so, then the definite cause-and-effect relation between sacrifices and 
their fruits, and the import of all the Vedantic texts regarding 
definite cause and effect, are meaningless. To this Madhustdana’s 
reply is that the specification of cause-and-effect relation in the 
scriptures and the experience of them in mundane life is like cause 
and effect in dreams; these dream-causes and their effects also have 
a certain order among themselves, known by contradiction in 
experiences. 

It is objected that on the drsti-srsti view (that the objects do not 
exist prior to perception) world-experience is inexplicable. It woul 
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be difficult also to explain how, if the “this” which forms a basis of 
illusion is not already there outside us, there can be any sense- 
relation to it and to the foundation of the illusory image. To this 
Madhusiidana’s reply is that the ordinary explanation of illusion 
depending upon sense-relation and other conditions is only an 
explanation for people of the lower order. For people of the higher 
order the definition of illusion would be ‘‘the manifestation of a 
true entity in association with a false one,” and such a definition 
would hold good even on the drsti-srstt view. The consciousness 
underlying the “‘this” is a substance, and the false silver is mani- 
fested in association with it. 

It is further objected that at the time of the illusory perception 
(“this is silver’’), if there is no conch-shell as an objective fact, then 
the illusion cannot be explained, as is generally done, as effect of - 
ignorance about the conch-shell. The reply is that, even if the 
conch-shell is absent, the ajfidna that forms its stuff is there. To the 
objection that the two perceptions “‘this is silver” and “this is not 
silver” are directed to two different perceptions and do not refer 
to one common objective fact, and that therefore neither of them 
can be regarded as the contradiction of the other, since such a 
contradiction is only possible when two affirmations refer to one 
and the same objective fact—the reply is that on the analogy of 
dream-experiences the contradiction is possible here also. Vyasa- 
tirtha further says that, since the contradiction of an illusion is not 
an objective fact, but a mere perception, it has no better status than 
the illusory perception and therefore cannot be regarded as neces- 
sarily truer than the illusion which it is supposed to contradict. He 
further says that in dreamless sleep and in dissolution, since there 
is no differential perception as between Brahman and the jiva, such 
a difference between Brahman and the siva ceases in each dreamless 
sleep and in each cyclic dissolution. Thus in the absence of dif- 
ference between Brahman and the jiva there cannot be at the end of 
each dreamless sleep and dissolution any return to world-experience. 
In the case of a person who is sleeping and whose root-impressions 
on that account are not perceivable (and are therefore non- 
existent), there is no explanation how the world-experience may 
again be started. Emancipation also, being only a perception, 
cannot have a better status of existence than the world-experience; 


moreover, if the pure consciousness appeared as all the world- 
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objects, then there could not have been any time when such objects 
could remain unmanifested. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the relation of jiva and 
Brahman, being beginningless, does not depend upon perception; in 
dreamless sleep, though the root-impressions vanish as effect, they 
still remain in their causal character; emancipation also, being of the 
nature of Brahman, has the pure intuitive character of perception. 

An objection is urged that, if pure consciousness is the intuition 
of objects, then they should always be manifested. To this the reply 
is that perception here means the manifestation of consciousness 
through a urtti which does not stand in need of further vrtiz for its 
relation ‘to consciousness; the possibility of illusion without bodies 
can well be explained by analogy with dreams. Again, the objection 
that, since the perception is as much an illusory intuition as the 
object of which it is conceived to be the essence, the object in itself 
ceases to have its essence as mere intuition, is invalid; because,. 
though the perception has no other existence than the intuition 
itself, that is no bar to the conception of the object as having no 
essence but perception. An objection may again be raised that 
recognition shows permanent existence of objects; but reply to it 
may easily be found in the illustration of dream-experiences, and 
also in the possibility of accidental agreement between the mis- 
perception of different perceivers. The objection that the notion of 
identity of Brahman and jiva, being itself mental, cannot contradict 
duality is invalid; for the notion of such identity is identical with 
the self and therefore cannot be called mental. Again, the intuition 
of the ultimate truth cannot itself be called invalid because it 1s 
mental; for its validity depends upon the fact that it 1s nevel 
contradicted. 


CHAPTER XXX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS (CONTINUED) 


A Refutation of the definition of Avidya (nescience). 


‘Avipy4 is defined as that beginningless positive entity which is 
removable by knowledge. The objection to this, as given by 
Vyasa-tirtha, is, first, that, the objects of the world being in time, 
the ignorance that limits the consciousness underlying it cannot be 
beginningless. Moreover, since according to the Vedantist negation 
has no constituent material stuff as its material cause, ajfana cannot 
be regarded as its cause. Even on the assumption of illusory nega- 
tion ajfana, which is regarded as being in its nature positive, cannot _ 
be regarded as its cause; for, if negation has for its cause a positive 
entity, then the unreal may have the real as its cause. Again, if 
ajfiana is not the cause of the negation, then knowledge ought not 
to be able ta-dispel it, and the negation of a jug should not be liable 
to cease on its negation. Again, on the Sankarite view the ajiidna 
is supposed to veil the object; we cannot have any cognition of 
Brahman, because it is hidden by ajradna. They also hold that the 
vriti knowledge cannot intuit Brahman. If that is so, then in the last 
emancipatory knowledge through gytti there is no intuition: of 
Brahman; without this the ajfana concealing Brahman cannot be 
removed, and hence emancipation is impossible. Again, if it is 
supposed that the ajfidna is removed, then in the jivan-mukts state 
the saint ought to have no experience of worldly things. 
Again, it must be admitted that knowledge removes ajfidna 
directly and spontaneously, without waiting for the assistance of 
any accessory cause; for otherwise, when a thing is known, its 
ignorance would not have vanished spontancously with it. But, if 
that were so, then in cases where an ajfidna is associated with certain 
conditions, the removal of the aj#dana would not stand in need of 
the removal of the conditions also together with it, What is to be 
expected is that the ajnana should be. removed irrespective of the 
removal of the conditions, and this is not admitted. - Again, if it is 
held that the removal of the conditions is awaited, then pure 
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consciousness cannot be regarded as capable of removing avidya 
directly. Again, if knowledge can directly and spontaneously 
remove ajnana, then it is useless to restrict the scope by saying that 
it removes only the beginningless ajidna. ‘The restriction is im- 
posed in order to distinguish the cosmic avidyd from the pheno- 
menal avidyd of silver-illusion, and if the spontaneous removal of 
ajnana serves in both places, there is no utility in restricting the 
scope. It cannot be said that the epithet “beginningless”’ is given 
to ajfana because it is the product of beginningless illusory im- 
position through defects; for it has already been pointed out that 
such a view would lead to a vicious infinite, because there can be 
no defect without avidya. Again, ajfidna cannot be beginningless, 
because whatever is different from knowledge and also from 
negation cannot be beginningless like the illusory silver. Again, it 
is wrong to define ajfidna as positive; for on the Sankarite view 
ajnana is different from both positive and negative, and therefore 
cannot be negative. If an entity is not positive, it must be negative; 
for, being different from positive, it cannot also be different from 
negative. Again, if there is an entity which is not a negation and has 
no beginning, it is not capable of being negated, but has an un- 
negatived existence like the self. The self also cannot be designated 
by any predicate explaining its positiveness, except that it is not 
negated. It has been pointed out in the Vivarana that it is im- 
material whether an entity is beginningless or has a beginning; for 
in either case it may be destructible, provided that there is sufficient 
cause for its destruction. The general inference that a beginningless 
positive entity cannot cease has its exception in the special case of 
ajnana, which would cease to exist with the dawn of jiaa. If it 
is urged that, since ajnana is both beginningless and different from 
negation, it ought to persist eternally, like the self, it may also be 
urged on the opposite side that, since ajadna is different also from 
‘‘positive, it ought to be liable to destruction, like negation-pre- 
cedent-to-production. To this the reply is that the inferenceis that no 
beginningless positive entity is confronted with anything which can 
oppose or destroy it. Any refutation of this argument must take the 
form of citing an instance where the concomitance fails, and not of 
any mere opposite assertion. No instance can be adduced to illu- 
strate the assertion that the beginningless ajfiana can be removed 


by jnana; for the removal of ignorance by knowledge is always with 
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reference to such ignorance as has a beginning in time, as in the case 
of silver-illusion. So all that could be said would be that whatever 
opposes ignorance destroys it, and such a general statement has no 
special application to the case of the supposed beginningless ajadna. 
Again, if ajfidna is regarded as different from positive entity, then 
it is like negation, and its cessation would mean position once more. 
Again, ajidna (or ignorance) cannot have any existence apart from 
its perception, and, since ajiidna has always as its basis the pure 
consciousness, its perception can never be negative, so that it can 
never cease to exist’. Moreover, if ajwdana is false in the sense that 
it is non-existent in the locus in which it appears, it cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. No one thinks that the illusory silver is 
destroyed by the perception of the conch-shell. 

The second alternative definition of ajidana is that it is the 
material cause of illusion. But according to the Sankarite theory 
that there are different ajmdnas corresponding to the different 
jnanas, the knowledge of the conch-shell would remove ignorance 
of it, and the knowledge of a negation would remove ignorance of 
it; but in neither of these cases can ignorance be defined as a con- 
stituent of illusion. Negation, in itself, has no constituent material 
cause, and thus it cannot have ajfdna as a constituent. 

There is a Sankarite view that mayd is the material cause of the 
world and Brahman is its locus. On such a view, maya or ajnana 
being the material cause of the world, and illusion (bhrama) being 
a part of the world, aj#ana becomes a constituent cause of bhrama, 
and not vice versa. On the other view, that both Brahma and maya 
are causes of the world-appearance, mayd cannot by itself become 
of illusion. Moreover, an illusion, being itself different 
from a positive entity, is more like negation and cannot have any 
constituent material of its own, and so it cannot itself be the con- 
stituent material of ajfana. Moreover, on the Sankarite view, the 
illusory object, “having no being” (sad-vilaksanatvena), has no 
constituent, and so the illusory cannot be a constituent of qjnana. 
If anything is to bea constituent of anything, 1t must be positively 
existing, and not merely different from non-existents. ‘Again, 
whenever anything is a material stuff of other things, the former 
appears as a constant factor of the latter; but neither the illusory 
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silver nor its knowledge appears as ajfidna. Thus the two definitions 
of ajnana fail. 

In reply to this Madhusiidana says that the ajfiiana which forms 

the stuff of the illusory silver is the beginningless ajfdna. The 
ajnana is called positive in the sense that it is different from the 
negative. It is for this reason that the ajfana which is regarded as 
the material stuff of the illusory negation can be regarded as 
different from negation, and therefore it can be regarded as con- 
stituent of the illusory negation. It is by no means true that the 
effect must be of exactly the same stuff as the cause. Things which 
are absolutely similar in nature or absolutely dissimilar cannot be 
related to each other as cause and effect: it is for this reason that 
truth cannot be the material stuff of untruth. For in that case, 
since truth never ceases to manifest itself, and never suffers change, 
untruth also would never cease to manifest itself. The truth, how- 
ever, can behave as the cause of untruth in the sense that it remains 
as the basis of the illusory changes of the untruth. It is wrong also 
to suppose that, since the ajfidna of Brahman cannot be removed 
through a artti, which itself is a manifestation of ajfidna, Brahma- 
knowledge itself becomes impossible; for, so far as Brahman is a 
content, this ajfdna (as content) can be removed by a urtti. In the 
case of jtvan-mukti, though the ultimate cessation may be delayed 
through absence of the obstructive factors of the right karmas of 
the past and other conditions, these may well be regarded as liable 
to cessation through knowledge. Certain causes may produce 
certain effects; but that such production may be delayed for some 
reason does not invalidate the causal character of the cause. It is 
well admitted by the Sankarites that knowledge directly removes 
ajnana, the removal being itself a part of ajrdna. 

It is wrong to suppose that whatever is imaginary must neces- 
sarily be an idea due to defects’or must have a temporal beginning; 
but it must be a product which is simultaneous with the imagination 
that produces it}. | 

It is also wrong to suppose that, if any entity is not positive, 
it must be negative or that, if it is not negative, it must be positive; 
for there is always scope for a third alternative, viz., that which is 
neither positive nor negative, According to the Sankarites the 
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principle of the excluded middle is a false premiss of logic, and 
thus they admit the possibility of an extra-logical category, that 
which is neither positive nor negative. The supposed inference that 
beginningless positive entity must necessarily be permanent, like 
the self, is false; for it is only in the case of self that beginningless 
positive entity is found eternally to persist. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, since ajfidna is always mani- 
fested through pure consciousness, it can never cease to exist; for 
there is no law that whatever is manifested by the sdkst-conscious- 
ness must remain during the whole period while the saksz persists; 
so there is no incongruity in supposing that the ajfiana ceases, 
while the sd@ksi-consciousness persists. Moreover, the avicyd that 
becomes manifested is so only through the sakst-consciousness as 
modified or limited by it; such a limited consciousness may cease 
to exist with the cessation of the avidyd. It is also wrong to suppose 
that through the operation of the urtti the avidyd ceases to exist; 
for even in such cases it persists in its subtle causal form. 

When avidyd is defined as being constituted of the stuff of 
illusion (bkramopddana), what is meant is that it is changing and 
material. It is not necessary to suppose also that a cause and effect 
must necessarily be positive; for the self, which is a positive entity, 
is neither a cause nor an effect. What constitutes the defining 
characteristic of a material cause is that it is continuous with all its 
effects (anvayi-kdranatvam upadanaive tantram); and what is an 
effect must necessarily have a beginning in time. A negation- 
precedent-to-production of knowledge cannot be regarded as the 
material cause of illusion; for such negation can only produce the 
correlative positive entity with which itis connected, It cannot there- 
fore be the cause of production of illusion; so there is no incongruity 
in supposing that ajfiana or illusion, neither of which is real, are 
related to each other as cause and effect. It is also not correct to” 
contend that a material cause should always be found to persist as a 
perceivable continuous constituent of all its effects; the colour of the 
material cause of a jug is not found in the jug. The fact that, when 
the ajfidna is removed with the knowledge of the conch-shell, no 
illusion is experienced, is no proof that ajnana is not a constituent of 
‘Ilusion. Not all things that are related as cause and effect are always 
experienced as such. Thus the definitions of ajfrana as anadt-bhava- 
riipatve sati jnana-nivartyatvam Or as bhramopdddanatvam are valid. 
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Perception of ajfiana (ignorance). 


The Sankarites urge that ajidna can be directly intuited by 
perception and that therefore its existence is attested by perception. 
In regard to this Vyasa-tirtha says that what is regarded as percep- 
tion of ignorance as a positive entity is nothing more than negation 
of knowledge. Thus the substratum of the ego (aham-artha) is not 
admitted to be a support of the positive entity of ignorance. The 
apperception “I am ignorant” is to be explained therefore as being 
the experience of absence of knowledge and not of a positive 
"ignorance (ajfiana). Again, since neither pleasure, pain, nor the 
illusory entities cognized in illusion are directly manifested by the 
sakst-consciousness, absence of such knowledge (e.g., “I do not 
know pleasure,” “I do not know pain,” “I-do not know conch- 
shell-silver’’) is to be explained as negation of knowledge and not 
as due to an experience of positive ignorance. So also, when one 
says “I do not know what you say,” there is only an experience of 
negation of knowledge and not of positive ignorance. In mediate 
knowledge also, since the illumination does not proceed by direct 
removal of the veil of ajviana from the face of the object, the theory 
that all knowledge which does not involve the removal of ajnana 
involves an intuition ‘of positive ignorance would land _us into the 
position that, when something is known in mediate knowledge, one 
‘should feel as if he did not know it, since no ajnana is directly 
removed here. | 

On the Sankarite view it is not admitted that there is any veil 
covering material objects: consequently the explanation of the 
experience of ignorance in such cases as “I do not know what you 
say’’ is to be found in the supposition, not of a positive ignorance, . 
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pression—a wiksepa of ajfiana. It will be shown later that the 
experience ‘“‘I do not know”’ with reference to a material object 
does not refer to pure consciousness as limited by material qualities?. - 
On the view which admits the vrtiz in order to explain the reflection 
of pure consciousness no ajfidna can be admitted as veiling the 
consciousness under material limitations. Moreover, if the ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” (aham ajnah) is explained as being a 
direct intuition of ajvidna and, as such, different from the experience 
‘‘there is no knowledge in me” (mayi jidnam nasti), then the two 
propositions “the ground without the jug” and “‘there is no jug 
in the ground” are different in meaning, which is absurd; for 
certainly the two propositions do not differ in meaning, any more 
than any other two propositions, e.g., ““I have a desire” and “I have 
no antipathy.” There is no difference between the two concepts of 
absence of knowledge and ignorance. Again, when one is engaged 
in Vedantic discipline for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
there is at that time the negation-precedent-to-the-production of 
Brahma-knowledge; for, if it were not so, then there would be the 
Brahma-knowledge and there would be no necessity for Vedantic 
discipline. Now a negation-precedent-to-production cannot be 
known without the knowledge of the entity to which it refers. If 
this is admitted, then without the knowledge of Brahman there 
cannot be any knowledge of its negation-precedent-to-production; 
and, if there is knowledge, then Brahman becomes known, and, if 
it is considered that such a negation of Brahma-knowledge is known 
as a positive entity by direct intuition (as it would be on the theory 
of the direct intuition of ajfdna), then Brahman also would be 
known directly at the stage of the negation precedent to it, which 
is self-contradictory. 

Moreover, the concept of ajfdna is clearly that of negation of 
knowledge, as in the sentence “I do not know.” Even in cases 
when one says “‘I am ignorant” the sense of negation is apparent, 
though there is no negative particle. The Vevarara also admits the 
opposition of ajnana to knowledge; and, if this were admitted, then 
with the knowledge of such opposition there would not be know- 
ledge of ignorance as a positive entity, and without such knowledge 


of opposition there will be no knowledge of ajnana, that being the 
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essential concept of ajfdna. Even a negation of knowledge which 
has a reference to the object of which there is the negation may also 
have no such reference when it is taken up as being itself an object 
of the enquiry of knowledge. Thus there is no way in which ajfiana 
can be regarded as anything but a negation of knowledge; and the 
supposition that ajfiana, though in its analytical concept it involves 
two constituents—knowledge and its negation—yet is only a name 
for a positive concept which does not involve these constituents, 
is wrong’. If ajfdna can be removed by grtti knowledge, it is un- 
necessary to suppose that it has any other meaning different from 
that involved in its constituent negative particle qualifying know- 
ledge. Experience also shows that ajfdna has no other meaning 
than the negation of knowledge; so, unless the entity which is the 
defining reference of ajfidna is known, there cannot be any know- 
ledge of ajiana. But such a defining reference being Brahma- 
knowledge which has no ajfidna associated with it, the inclusion of 
the defining reference would make the concept impossible: hence 
there cannot be any knowledge of ajftana®. . 

The reply made by the Sankarites is that the defining reference 
of ajfidna is Brahma-knowledge and this Brahma-knowledge as 
sakst-consciousness, being the manifester of ajiana, is not opposed 
to it; for it is only the vrtti shade mind that is opposed to ajfana. 
So, there being no opposition between the Brahma-knowledge as 
saksi-consciousness and the ajiana, it is quite possible to have a 
knowledge of ajfdna in spite of the fact that Brahma-knowledge 
becomes in a sense its constituent as a defining reference. But it 
may be pointed out in reply that the awareness of Brahma-know- 
ledge is the sa@kst-consciousness; the experience “‘I do not know” 
is a negation of urttz knowledge and, as such, it may be referred to 
the sakst-consciousness even when there is: no urttt knowledge. 
Thus the solution in the theory that ajnana is nothing but negation 
of knowledge would be just the same as in the theory of ajfana as 
positive entity. If it is contended that, though denial of knowledge 
may be related to the defining reference in a general manner, yet 
_ it may, in its specific form, appear as a mere positive ignorance 
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without involving such an explicit relation to the defining reference 
—to this the reply is that, even if this contention is admitted, it does 
not lend any support to the admission of a positive ignorance; for 
even in the case of a negation of knowledge one may well admit 
that, though it may be generally related to a defining reference, yet 
in any specific case it may not always involve such a reference. 
It is further urged by some that an entity may be known directly 
and that such knowledge may not involve always the specific 
defining relations of that entity; it is only the latter type of know- 
ledge which makes doubt impossible. But the fact that there may 
be doubt regarding an object that is known shows clearly that an — 
object may be known without its specific and negative relations 
being manifested at the same time. 

Moreover, if ajfidna cannot be grasped by the vrtii knowledge, 
then there also cannot be any possibility of inference regarding 
ajiiana. When one says “you do not know the secret,’ the hearer to 
whom the secret is presented through a mediate cognitional state 
would not be able to have the awareness of the ajfidna, if the 
ajniana could not be presented through a vrtti cognition. It cannot 
be said that the mediate cognitional state is not opposed to ajrana; 
for, if that were so, then even when an entity was known through’ 
a mediate cognition he might have had the experience that he did 
not know it. It is admitted by the Sankarites that the vrtti of direct 
intuition through perception is opposed to ajfdna; and, if vrtt: of 
mediate cognition also is opposed to ajiidna, then there is no mental 
state through which ajrdna can be known. 

The experience in deep dreamless sleep, “I did not know any- 
thing so long,” also refers to absence of knowledge, and not to any 
positive ignorance. It cannot be said that, sincé at that time all 
other knowledge has ceased (there being no awareness of the per- 
ceiver or of any other content), there cannot be any awareness 
regarding the absence of knowledge; for the objection would be the 
same with regard to the experience of positive ignorance. If it is 
urged that in that state ajnana is experienced directly as a positive - 
entity, but its relationing with regard to its special defining 
reference becomes apparent in the waking state, the same explana- 
tion may equally well be given if the experience in the dreamless 
sleep be regarded as being that of absence of knowledge; for 
negation of knowledge may also be experienced as a knowable 
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entity without any relation to its defining reference; or the so-called: 
experience of ignorance may be explained as an inference of the 
absence of knowledge, in the dreamless state, made from physical 
and physiological conditions in the waking state. In the Sankarite 
view also, since the ego cannot be experienced ‘in that State, the 
experience “I did not know anything” must be regarded as being 
in some sense illusory. If it is urged that in the dreamless state 
ajnana, being reflected through a state of auidya (avidya-vrtti), is 
intuited by the saksz-consciousness, then it might equally well be 
intuited in the same manner in the waking state also. If it is 
regarded as being intuited directly by the sakst-consciousness, then, 
being an eternal cognition, it would have no root-impression 
- (samskara) and could not be remembered. Moreover, if it is not 
agreed that the absence of knowledge in the dreamless state is a 
matter of inference from conditions in the waking state, then the 
absence of knowledge in the dreamless state cannot in any other 
way be proved; for it cannot be inferred from a positive ajnana, 
since the negation of knowledge, being material (jada), has no 
ajnana associated with it as a veiling factor. Moreover, if from 
ajnana, a positive entity, the negation of knowledge can always be 
inferred, then from the negation of attachment in the dreamless 
State positive antipathy will have to be inferred. Thus the ajnana 
can never be regarded as being susceptible of direct intuition. 
Madhusiidana’s reply is that, though the ego perceived cannot 
be a support of the ajfidna, yet, since the antahkarana in its causal 
form is falsely identified with the pure consciousness which is the 
support of the ajfana, the ajndna appears to be associated with the 
ego perceived. T’his explains the experience in the dreamless sleep, 
~ I did not know anything.” In the case of the experience “I do 
not know the jug”’ also, though there cannot be any veil on the jug, 
yet, since aj7ana has for its support consciousness limited by the 
jug-form, there ts the appearance that the jug-form itself is the 
object of the veil of ajana. The objection that in the mediated 
cognition, there being the veil of ajnana on the object, there ought 
to be the negation of awareness is also invalid; for, when the 
ajnana is removed from the knower, the enlightenment of knowledge 
cannot be obstructed by the presence of the ajfidna in the object. 
The objection of Vyasa-tirtha that ajfana is only a negation of 
knowledge and that ther efore, instead’ of admitting ajfana as 
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existing as a positive entity in the perceiver, it is better to admit the 
negation of knowledge only, is invalid; for the experience of nega- 
tion of knowledge is invalid in this form, because negation implies 
the defining reference as a constituent: In order to know that 
“there is no knowledge in me” there must be a knowledge of 
knowledge in me, which is self-contradictory. The experience of 
negation of knowledge in the perceiver without involving any 
relation to a defining reference can only be valid in the case of 
positive ajfana. A specific negation can never appear as a universal 
negation; for, if this were admitted, then even when there is a 
particular book on the table there may be an experience of there 
being no book on the table; since according to the proposed theory 
of the opponent a specific negation of this or that book is to appear 
as universal negation. Madhusiidana urges that what constitutes 
the difference between negations is not a difference between nega- 
tions per se, but is due to the difference among the defining re- 
ferences which are a constituent in them. It is thus impossible that 
the experience of one’s ignorance could be explained on the 
supposition that such an experience referred to experience of 
negation; for it has already been shown that such negation can be 
neither specific nor universal. So the experience of ignorance is to 
be regarded as the experience of a positive entity. 

It may however be contended that the concept of ajriana also 
involves a reference by way of opposition to knowledge and thus 
implies knowledge as its constituent, so that all the objections 
raised against the concept of negation apply equally well to the 
concept of ajftana. The reply is that on the Sankarite view the pure 
saksi-consciousness grasps at the same time both ajrana and the 
object as veiled by it without consequent destruction or contraction 
of either of them. Thus there is no chance of any self-contradiction ; 
for the awareness of ajfana does not involve any process which 
negates it!. If it is contended by the opponent that in the case of 
the awareness of negation also a similar reply is possible (on the 
assumption that the object of negation is directly known by the 
saksi-consciousness), Madhustidana’s reply is that, since ajidna can 


be known by sakst-consciousness, its defining reference is also 
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intuited thereby—in the same manner; but, since negations are not 
intuited directly by the sdkst-consciousness, but only through the 
pramana of non-perception, the defining reference of ajfiana also 
cannot be intuited by the saksi. It cannot be contended that nega- 
tion no less than knowledge may be manifested by the saksi- 
consciousness; for knowledge implies the non-existence of negation, 
and so the two cannot be manifested by sa@kst-consciousness at the 
same time; but unproduced knowledge may appear in a qualitative 
relation to ajfidna, since, the relation being qualitative, there is no 
contradiction between the two, and this explains the possibility of 
the knowledge of ajfana. The Sankarites do not admit that the 
knowledge of a qualified entity presupposes the knowledge of the 
quality; and so the objection that, the entity which forms the 
defining relation of ajia@na not being previously known, ajnana 
cannot have such defining reference as its adjectival constituent is 
invalid?. 

_ An objection may be raised tothe effect that, since Brahma- 
knowledge is to be attained by a definite course of discipline, so 
long as that is not passed through there is a negation-precedent-to- 
Brahma-knowledge; and admission of such a negation exposes the 
Sankarites to.all the criticisms which they wished to avoid. The 
reply is to be found in the view that instead of admitting a negation- 
precedent here the Sankarites assume that there may either be 
knowledge of Brahman or ajfidna relating to it, i.e., instead of 
admitting a negation-precedent-to-Brahma-knowledge, they admit 
4 positive ignorance regarding Brahma-knowledge; and thus there 
is no contradiction. 

_. Vyéasa-tirtha’s contention is that negation of an entity does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of any particular entity in its 
‘specific relations as a constituent of the knowledge of it, and such 
knowledge may arise without any specific reference to the particu- 
larities of the defining reference. In such experience as ‘‘I do not 
know” no specific defining reference is present to the mind and 
there is only a reference to entities in general. On such a view, 
since the knowledge of the defining reference is not a constituent 

of the knowledge of negation, there is no contradiction on the ground 
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that, since negation is affirmed with regard to the defining reference, 
its presence as a constituent is impossible. To this Madhustidana’s 
reply is that no negation of any particular entity can appear merely 
in a general reference without regard to the specific relations of that 
particular entity. If it is urged that no negation-precedent can 
appear in association with the specific particularities of the defining 
reference as a constituent and that all negations-precedent can 
appear only in a general reference, the criticism is answered by 
Madhusiidana to the effect that such negations-precedent as are 
associated only with the general reference to their defining character 
are impossible!. The opponent of Madhustidana is supposed to 
argue that the nature of the defining reference in a negation involves 
- only that particular content which is a character inherent in the 
thing or things negated. Such characters, forming the content of 
the knowledge of negation, may indeed constitute the defining 
limit as such of a thing or things negated; but such an objective 
reference is wholly irrelevant for the knowledge of any negation. 
What is essential in the knowledge of the negation is the content, 
which, indeed, involves the character associated with the things 
negated, and so the defining reference involved in the knowledge of 
negation has reference only to such characters as are psychologically 
patent in experience and do not imply that they are objectively the 
defining characters of the things negated. Thus, since on such a 
view the knowledge of negation does not involve as a constituent 
the things negated, there is no such contradiction as is urged by the 
Sankarites. As to this Madhusiidana says that such a reply does 
not provide any escape from the strictures already made by him; 
for the opponents seem to think that it is sufficient if the defining 
reference involved in a negation is regarded as a defining character 
of the knowledge of negation and does not involve the supposition 
that at the same time it is also the defining character of the objects 
negated, and they hold that in a knowledge of negation the par- 
ticular entity that is negated does not appear in its specific 
character, but only generically, and, if this were so, then, even when 
an object is present in a spot as a particular, there may be an 
experience of negation of it in a general manner, since according 
to the opponents’ supposition particular negations always appear 
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only generically. Thus, when one says “‘I have no knowledge,” if 
knowledge here has only a generic reference, the proposition js 
absurd, since the knowledge of not having knowledge is itself a 
knowledge, and in the proposition the negation of knowledge, 
having a general reference, contradicts the very supposition of not 
having knowledge. . 

It may be urged that, if the above criticisms. against the know- 
ledge of negation be valid, then the same would apply to negation- 
precedent also. To this Madhustdana’s reply is that there is no 
necessity to admit “negation-precedent”’; for the real meaning of 
the so-called negation-precedent is future production, which, 
again, means nothing more than that time-entity which is not 
qualified by any object or its destruction—such object being that 
which is supposed to be the defining reference of the so-called 
negation-precedent. This is also the meaning of futurity!. It must 
be noted in this connection that production must be defined as a 
specific relation which stands by itself; for it cannot be defined in 
terms of negation-precedent, since the negation-precedent can be 
defined only in terms of production, and thus, if negation-precedent 
is made a constituent of the definition of production, this entails a 
vicious circle. So, even if negation-precedent be admitted, it would 
be difficult to show how it could be intuited; and, on the other 
hand, one loses nothing by not admitting negation-precedent as a 
separate category. The negation involved in a negation-precedent 
is equivalent, so far as merely the negation is concerned, to the 
absence of the negated object at a particular point of time, which, 
again, has for its content a specific negation limited by a particular 
time, where the specific object appears only in a generic relation. 
An analysis of this shows that in hegation-precedent (prag-abhava) 
there is negation of a specific object as limited by the present, yet 
that specific object does not appear in its character as specific and 
particular, but only in a generic manner®. The dilemma here is that 
negation of a specific object (visesabhava) cannot have for the con- 
tent .of its defining reference merely the generic character of the 
thing negated, without involving any of its particularities; and, if 
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this is so, then there cannot be any negation-precedent involving 
this condition. Again, if the possibility of such a contingency be 
admitted, then general negation (samanyabhava) is impossible; for 
no negation limited by any kind of particularity either of time or 
of object would be entitled to be called a general negation. Thus 
both the negation-precedent and the general negation appear to be 
interdependent in their conception, and so thwart each other that 
neither of them can be admitted. The main contention of Madhu- 
siidana in all these cases is that no specific object can as defining 
reference in any negation appear only in a generic nature devoid of 
relation to particularity. Thus, when one says “I do not know,” 
the experience involved in such a proposition is not that of the 
negation of a particular object appearing only in a generic aspect. 
If this contention is admitted, then the experience involved in 
‘“T do not know” cannot be interpreted as being one of general 
negation. 

Again, it is a matter of common experience that the mere locus 
of the negation can itself furnish the awareness of negation; thus 
the bare spot is also the negation of the jug on it. Looked at from 
this point of view, even positive entities may yield a comprehension 
of negation. It is wrong to suggest that the nature of the defining 
reference defines the nature of the negation; for, if this were so, 
then it would have been impossible that the different negations, 
such as negation-precedent, destruction, etc., should be classed as 
different, since they all have the same defining reference. According 
to the view of Madhustidana the differences of negation are‘due to 
illusory impositions no less than are differences in positive entities. 

Even if it is held that there is only one negation, which under 
different conditions appears as diverse, the Sankarites will have 
nothing to object to; for according to them both negation and 
position are but illusory impositions. But Madhusiidana points 
‘out that, since the experience “I am ignorant” does not (even 
under the trenchant analysis undergone above) disclose as its origin 
any negation, it must be admitted that it is due to the experience 
of the positive entity of ajnana. 

So Madhusiidana further urges that the apperception in the 
waking state of the experience of the dreamless sleep, viz., ““I did 
not know anything so long,” refers to a positive ajiana. Now, if 
this apperception be an inference, the opponent points out that it 
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may be an inference of negation of knowledge and not of positive 
ignorance. For one may well infer that, since he existed and during 
the interval between the two waking stages had a state of mind, that 
state must have been a state of absence of knowledge. The apper- 
ception cannot be said to be mere memory; for memory can only 
be through root-impressions. The intuition of the s@ksz-conscious- 
ness being eternal, no root-impression can be produced by such 
knowledge; for the mechanism of root-impressions is only a 
psychological device for producing memory by such cognitions as 
are transitory. I’o this Madhustidana’s reply is that. the appercep- 
tion under discussion cannot be called an inference; for the 
inference is based on the ground that the sleeper had a mental 
state during the dreamless condition. But, if he had no knowledge 
at the time, it is impossible for him to say that he was at that time 
endowed with any specific mental state. It also cannot be said that 
negation of knowledge during dreamless sleep can be inferred from 
the fact that at that time there was no cause for the production of 
knowledge; for the absence of such cause can be known only from 
the absence of knowledge (and vice versa), and this involves a 
vicious circle. Nor can it be said that absence of cause of knowledge 
can be inferred from the blissful condition of the senses, which 
could happen only as a consequence of the cessation of their 
operation; for there is no evidence that the cessation of the opera- 
tion of the senses would produce the blissful condition. It must be 
noted in this connection that intuition of ajiana is always associated 
with absence of knowledge; so that in every case where there is an 
intuition of aj#dna the inference of absence of knowledge would be 
valid. The so-called non-perception is really an inference from 
positive ajidna; thus, when one has perceived in the mcrning an 
empty yard, he can infer from the absence of the knowledge of an 
elephant in it the fact of his positive ignorance of an elephant there. 
Thus the apperception of absence of knowledge can be explained 
as inference. It can also be explained as a case of memory. The 
objection that the intuition of ajfdna cannot have any root- 
impression is also invalid; for the ajfdana which is the object of the 
sa@ksi-consciousness during dreamless sleep is itself a reflection 
through a urttz of ajnana, since it is only under such conditions that 
ajnana can be an object of saksi-consciousness. Since a vrtti is 
admitted in the intuition of ajfana, with the cessation of the ortti 
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there must be a root-impression and through that there can be 
memory of the zrtii, as in the case of the memory of any other 
cognition. It cannot be contended that, if ajidna requires for its 
cognition a urtti state, then, if there is no such vrtti, there may be 
doubt regarding ajfidna; for there cannot be any ajnana regarding 
ajnana, and doubt itself, being a modification of ajrdna, has the 
same scope as ajiidna. It cannot be urged that, like ajnana, negation 
may also be perceived by the sa@ksz-consciousness; for, since nega- 
tion is always associated with its defining reference, it cannot be 
intuitively perceived by the indeterminate intuitive saksi-conscious- 
ness. Though ajfiana involves an opposition to knowledge, yet the 
opposition is not as such intuited in the dreamless state. Madhu- 
siidana says that it is contended that, since there is a continuous 
succession of ajfana states, from the dreamless condition to the 
waking stage (for in the waking state also all cognitions take place 
by reflection through ajnana states), there is no occasion for a 
memory of the dreamless intuition of ajntana;, for through sam- 
sk@ras memory is possible on the destruction of a urtti state of 
cognition. To this the reply is that the ajadna state of dreamless 
condition is of a specific nature of darkness (amas?) which 
ceases with sleep, and hence there is no continuity of succession 
between this and the ordinary cognitive states in the waking 
condition. From one point of view, however, the contention is 
right; for it may well be maintained that in the dreamless state 
ajiiana exists in its causal aspect, and thus, since the ajiana.is the 
material for experience ‘of both dreamless sleep and waking state, 
there is in reality continuity of succession of ajnana, and thus there 
cannot be any memory of dreamless experience of ajfana. It is for 
this'reason that Suregvara has discarded this view. The view taken 
by the author of the Vivarana follows the conception of sleep in 
the Yoga-sitras, where a separate vriti in the dreamless state 1s 
admitted. Thus the experience of the dreamless state may well be 
described as relating to experience of positive ajnana. 

" ajiidnasydjnana-vrtti-prativimbita-saksi-bhasyatvena urtti-ndsad eva samskd- 
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Inference of ajfiana. 


It is held by Prakasananda.in his Vivarana that ajfidna can be 
inferred; the form of the inference that he suggests is: “A valid 
cognition is associated with a positive veil upon its object, which 
veil is removable by the cognition itself, and such a veil is different 
from the negation-precedent of its self.””!_ Vyasa-tirtha, in refuting 
this inference, starts by criticizing the concept of the minor term 
(paksa, i.e., pramana-jitdna). He says that according to the above 
form of inference consciousness of pleasure, which is a valid 
cognition, should also appear after removing the veil on itself, but 
the pleasure-consciousness, being of the nature of saksi-conscious- 
ness, is unable (according to the theory of the Sankarites them- 
selves) to remove ajndna. If the concept of the minor term is 
narrowed to vrtti-jfidna, or cognitive states in general, then also it 
is not possible; for, if a mediate cognitive state be supposed to 
remove the veil upon its object, that would mean that there is a 
direct revelation of intuitive consciousness through the object, 
which would be the same as saying that mediate cognition is 
perception. If the concept of the minor be narrowed down to 
immediate perception, then the above definition would not apply 
to mediate cognition, which is a valid cognition. Even in the case 
_of the immediate cognition of error there is an element of the 
intuition of “being” to which also the above definition would 
apply; for certainly that does not manifest itself after removing a 
veil of non-being, since the intuition of being is universal. More- 
over, if that could remove the ajfana, then ajnana would have no 
being and so could not be the material cause of illusion. The ajnana 
which has “‘being”’ for its support is regarded as the material cause 
of illusion, but is never the object of illusion itself. If the concept 
of the minor is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the cognitive 
states, excluding the underlying ~ being,” then in the case of suc- 
cessive awareness of the same entity the awareness at the second 
and third moments cannot be supposed to remove the veil itself, 
since that was removed by the first awareness. If the concept of the 
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minor term is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the direct 
cognition: of the material object, then also, since the Sankarites do 
not admit that there are veils on the object, the object-cognition 
cannot be regarded as having removed such a veil. If in answer to 
this it is held that the mental state, e.g., the cognition of jug, 
involves a limitation of the pure consciousness by the jug-form 
and, since the ajfdana has the same scope as the above limitation, 
the removal of the veil on the jug-form limitation means also the 
removal of the veil of ajriana to that extent, the reply is, first, that on 
the view that there is only one ajridna the above explanation does 
not hold; secondly, since the pure consciousness, limited in any 
form, is not self-luminous, it cannot, according to the Sankarites, 
be associated with:a veil, which can only be associated with the pure 
- self-luminous consciousness. Moreover, if the removal of the veil 
is spoken of as having reference only to material objects, then, since 
the verbal proposition “‘this is a jug’’ has the same content as the 
jug itself, the removal of the veil with reference to the material 
-object—the jug—which has the same content as the mediate verbal 
proposition, ought not to take place. 

Again, since on the Sankarite view the vrtti-knowledge is itself 
false, there cannot be any possibility that illusory objects should be 
imposed upon it. On the other hand, if the pure consciousness, as 
manifested by the vrtti, be synonymous with knowledge, then, 
since such a consciousness is the support of ajrdna, it cannot be 
regarded as removing ajiana. Thus the requirement of the in- 
ference that knowledge establishes itself by removing ajrana fails; 
further, the requirement of the definition that the veil that is 
removed has the same location as the knowledge fails, since the 
ajnana is located in pure consciousness, whereas the cognition is 
always of the conditioned consciousness. 

The inference supposes that there is a removal of the veil 
because there is a manifestation of the unmanifested; but this can- 
not hold good, since the Brahma-knowledge cannot be manifested 
by any thing other than pure consciousness, and the self-luminous, 
which is the basis of all illusions, is ever self-manifested, and thus 
there is no possibility here of the unmanifested being manifested. 
Moreover, if the ajaana be a positive entity existing from beginning- 
less time, then it would be impossible that it should be removed. 
It is also impossible that that which is a veil should be beginning- 
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less. So it is possible to have such counter-arguments as that. 
beginninglessness can never be associated with veils, since it exists 
only as beginningless, like the negation-precedent; or that a valid 
knowledge can never remove anything else than negation, because 
it is knowledge. The manifestation of the unmanifested does not 
imply any positive fact of unmanifestation, but may signify only an 
absence of manifestation. Moreover, the light manifests the jug, 
etc., by removing darkness, because light is opposed to darkness, 
but the manifestation of knowledge cannot be opposed to ajiiana; 
for pure consciousness underlying the objects is not opposed to 
ajfiana. The opposition of urtti to ajnana is irrelevant; for urttz is 
not knowledge. What may be said concerning the rise of a new 
cognition is that it removes the beginningless’ negation of the 
knowledge of an object of any particular person. 

Madhustdana in reply says that the term ‘“‘valid knowledge,” 
which is the minor term, has to be so far restricted in meaning that 
it applies only to the vrtti-knowledge and not to the sa@kst-conscious- 
ness which reveals pleasure or bliss; the vrtti-knowledge also has 
to be further narrowed down in its meaning so as to exclude the 
substantive part (dharmy-amsa) of all cognitions, the “this” or 
the “being” which is qualified by all cognitive characters. Pramana- 
jnana, or valid knowledge, which is inferred as removing a veil, 
means therefore only the cognitive characters revealed iu the ortt2. 
Even in the case of paroksa (mediate knowledge) there is the 
removal of its veil, consisting in the fact of its non-existence to the 
knower; which veil being removed, the object of the mediate 
cognition is revealed to the knower. Thus the valid cognition 
includes the cognitive characters as appearing both in mediate and 
in immediate vrttis. The reason for the exclusion of the substantive 
part, or the “this,” from the concept of valid knowledge under — 
discussion is apparent from the fact that there is no error or illusion 
regarding the “this”; all errors or doubts can happen only with 
regard to the cognitive characters. The “‘this”’ is as self-existent 
as the experience of pleasure. There cannot, therefore, be any such 
objection as that in their case also there is a revelation of the 
unknown and therefore a removal of the veil. If, however, it is 
urged that, though there may not be any error or doubt regarding 
the ‘‘this,’’ yet, since there remains the fact that it was first un- 
known, and then known, and therefore it involves the removal of a 
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veil, there would be objection on the part of the Sankarites to 
admitting such a removal, which may well be effected by the 
cognitive state or the pramana-vrtti. In such a case, however, the 
removal of the veil is not of the ordinary nature; for this aj#dna, 
which consists only in the fact that the entity is unknown, is dif- 
ferent from the ajfidna the extent and limit of which can be re- 
garded as a positive ignorance having the same defining reference 
as the object of cognition. In this view, therefore, the aj#ana is to 
be defined as that which has the capacity of producing errors, since 
there cannot be any error with regard to the substantive part, the 
“this.” The fact that it remains unknown until cognized involves 
no ajiidna according to our definition. Thus it may well be supposed 
that in the case of the cognition of the “this” there is, according 
to the definition contemplated in the scheme of the inference of 
ajnana under discussion, no removal of ajfidana. 

In the case of continuous perception, though the object may 
remain the same, yet a new time-element would be involved in 
each of the succeeding moments, and the removal of the veil may 
be regarded as having a reference to this new factor. It is well 


known that according to the Sankarites time can be perceived by 


all the pramanas. Again, the objection that, since material objects 
can have no veil and since the ajfana cannot be said to hide pure 
consciousness which is its support, it is difficult to say which of 
these is veiled by ajfdna, is not valid; for, though the pure con- 
sciousness exists in its self-shining character, yet for its limited 
appearance, as “‘it exists,” “it shines,” ajfana may be admitted to 
enforce a limitation or veiling and to that extent 1t may be regarded 
as a veil upon that pure consciousness. Madhusidana further adds 
arguments in favour of the view that ajfidna can be inferred; these 
are of a formal nature and are, therefore, omitted here. 


The theory of Avidya refuted. 


Vyasa-tirtha says that it cannot be assumed that an entity such 
as the avidya must exist as a substratum of illusion, since otherwise 
‘Illusions would be impossible; for it has been shown before that 
the definition of avidyd as the material cause of illusion is untenable. 
Moreover, if it is held that illusions such as the conch-shell-silver 
are made out of a stuff, then there must also be a producer who 
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works on the stuff to manufacture the illusions. Neither God nor 
the individual can be regarded as being such a producer; nor can 
the changeless Brahman be considered to be so. Again, avidya, 
being beginningless, ought to be as changeless as Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman be regarded as the material cause of the 
world, there is no necessity for admitting the existence of avidya; 
for under the Sankarite supposition Brahman, though not changing, 
may nevertheless well be the basis of the illusions imposed upon it. 
If that were not so, then avidya, which needs a support, would 
require for the purpose some entity other than Brahman. It may 
be suggested that the supposition of avidyd is necessary for the 
purpose’ of explaining the changing substratum of illusion; for 
Brahman, being absolutely true, cannot be regarded as the material 
cause of the false illusion, since an effect must have for its cause an 
entity similar to it. But, if that is so, then Brahman cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the sky or other physical elements which 
are unreal in comparison with Brahman. It cannot be urged that, 
since the individual and the Brahman are identical in essence, 
without the assumption of avidyd the limited manifestation of bliss 
in the individual would be inexplicable; for the very supposition that 
Brahman and the individual are identical is illegitimate, and so there 
is no difficulty in explaining the unlimited and limited manifestation 
of bliss, in Brahman and the individual, because they are different. 

Madhustdana in reply to the above says that antahkarana (or 
mind) cannot be regarded as the material cause of illusion; first, 
because the antahkarana is an entity in time, whereas illusions 
continue in a series and have no beginning in time; secondly, the 
antahkarana is in its processes always associated with real objects 
of the world, and would, as such, be inoperative in regard to 
fictitious conch-shell-silver—and, if this is so, then without the 
supposition of avidya there would be no substratum as the material 
cause of avidya. Brahman also, being unchangeable, cannot be the 
cause of such illusion. It cannot be suggested that Brahman is the 
cause of illusion in its status as basis or locus of illusion; for, unless 
the cause which transforms itself into the effect be admitted, the 
unchanging cause to which such effects are attributed itself cannot 
be established’, since it is only when certain transformations have 
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been effected that they are referred to a certain ground or basis as 
belonging to it. 

Again, if ajfidna be itself invalid, as the Sankarites say, it is 
impossible that it should be amenable to the different valid means 
of proof. If it is contended that ajfiana has only an empirical 
existence (vydvahdrika), then it could not be the stuff of the 
ordinary illusory experience; for the stuff of the empirical cannot 
be the cause of the illusory, and there is no evidence that the 
avidyd is illusory. If it is contended that the valid means of proof 
serve only for negating the non-existence of avidya, then the reply 
is that, since the aj7idna is grasped by the faultless sa@ksz-conscious- 
ness, it must be admitted to be valid. It is wrong also to suppose 
that the means of proof negate only the non-existence of ajfdna; 
for, unless the nature of ajidna could be known by inference, the 
negation of its non-existence could also not be known. It must also 
be noted that, whe. the valid means of proof reveal the ajfana, they 
do so as if it were not an illusory conch-shell-silver known by the 
saksi-consciousness, but a valid object of knowledge, and they also 
do not reveal the non-existence of ajzana in the locus of its ap- 
pearance. Thus the valid means of proof by which ajfidna is sup- 
posed to be made known indicate its existence as a valid object of 
knowledge. The avidyd, therefore, may be regarded as non-eternal * 
(being removable by knowledge), but not false or invalid. The 
statement of the Sankarites, therefore, that avzdyd is invalid by 
itself and yet is kriown by valid means of proof, is invalid. 

If avidyd is apprehended by the pure faultless consciousness, it 
should be ultimately true, and it ought to persist after emancipa- 
tion. It cannot be said that it may not persist after emancipation, 
since, its esse being its percipi, so long as its perception exists (as it 
must, being apprehended by the eternal pure consciousness) it also 
must exist. If it is held that avzdyd is known through a grtiz, then 
the obvious difficulty is that the two conditions which can generate 
a urtti are that of valid cognitive state ( pramana) or defects (dosa), 
and in the case of the apprehension of avidyd neither of these can 
be said to induce the suitable vrétz. There being thus no possibility 
of a urtti, there would be no apprehension of avidya through the 
Pedechon of consciousness through it. Again, the urttt, being itself 
an avidya state, would itself require for its comprehension the help 
of pure consciousness reflected through another vrétz, and that 
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another, and so on; and, if it is urged that the comprehension of 
the urtti does not stand in need of reflection through another art#z, 
but is directly revealed by sa@kst-consciousness, then such a grtti 
would be experienced even after emancipation. Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive how an entity like avidya@, whose esse is percipi, 
can be regarded as capable of conditioning a urttz by the reflection 
of the consciousness through which it can be known. For there is 
no esse of the thing before it is perceived, and according to the 
supposition it cannot be perceived unless it has a previous esse. 
The reply of Madhustidana is that the above objections are 
invalid, since the ajiana, being perceived by the sa@ksi-conscious- 
ness, which is always associated with the perceiver, has no such 
ontological appearance or revelation. In reply to some of the other 
' criticisms Madhusiidana points out that, avidyd being a defect and 
being itself a condition of its own vrtti, the objections on these 
grounds lose much of their force. | 
Vyasa-tirtha says that the Sankarites think that, since everything 
else but the pure consciousness is an imaginary creation of avidy4a, 
the avidyd can have for its support only Brahman and nothing else. 
He points out that it is impossible that ignorance, which is entirely 
opposed to knowledge, should have the latter as its support. It may 
well be remembered that ignorance is defined as that which is 
removable by knowledge. It cannot be said that the opposition is 
between the urttz-knowledge and ajfdana; for, if that were so, then: 
ajnana should be defined as that which is opposed to knowledge in 
a restricted sense, since vrttz-knowledge is knowledge only in a 
restricted sense (the real knowledge being the light of pure 
consciousness). If consciousness were not opposed to ignorance, 
there could not be any illumination of objects. The opposition of 
ignorance to knowledge is felt, even according to the Sankarites, 
in the experience “I do not know.” It is also well known that there 
is no ignorance with regard to pleasure or pain, which are directly 
perceived by the sakst. This is certainly due to the fact that pure 
consciousness annuls ajfdna, so that whatever is directly. revealed 
by it has no ajnana in it. It is contended that there are instances 
where one of the things that are entirely opposed to each other may 
have the other as its basis. Persons suffering from photophobia may 
ascribe darkness to sunshine, in which case darkness is seen to be 
based on sunshine; similarly, though knowledge and ignorance are 
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so much opposed, yet the latter may be supposed to be based on 
the former. To this the reply is that, following the analogy where a 
false darkness is ascribed to sunlight, one may be justified in 
thinking that a false ajrdna different from the ajvidna under dis- 
cussion may be based on the pure consciousness. Moreover, the 
experience “‘I am ignorant” shows that the ignorance (avidyd) is 
associated with the ego and not with pure consciousness. It cannot 
be suggested that, both the ego and the ignorance being at the same 
time illusorily imposed on the pure consciousness, they appear as 
associated with each other, which explains the experience “I am 
ignorant”; for without first proving that the ajf#ana exists in the 
pure consciousness the illusory experience cannot be explained, and 
without having the illusory experience first the association of 
ajfiana with pure consciousness cannot be established, and thus 
there would be a vicious circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
experience “I am ignorant” is illusory. Moreover, the very ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” contradicts the theory that ajidna is 
associated with pure consciousness, and there is no means by which 
this contradiction can be further contradicted and the theory that 
ajfana rests on pure consciousness be supported. The notions of 
an agent, knower, or enjoyer are always associated with cognitive 
states and therefore belong to pure consciousness. If these notions 
were imposed upon the pure consciousness, the ajiana would 
belong to it (which, being a false knower, is the same as the indi- 
vidual self or jiva), and, so would belong to jiva; this would be to 
surrender the old thesis that ajfiana belongs to pure consciousness. 
It is also not right to say that the ajnana of the conch-shell belongs 
to the consciousness limited by it; it is always experienced that 
knowledge and ignorance both belong to the knower. if it is con- 
tended that what exists in the substratum may also show itself when 


‘that substratum is qualified in any particular manner, and that 


a in the pure consciousness may also show itself 
which is a qualified appearance of pure coni- 
sciousness, to this the reply is that, if this contention is admitted, then 


even the pure consciousness may be supposed to undergo through 


its association with ajaana the world-cycles of misery and rebirth. 


The supposition that the jiva is a reflection and the impurities 
flected image and not with the 


are associated with it as 4 re ear | 
Brahman, the reflector, is wrong; for, if the ajrana is associated 
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with pure consciousness, it is improper to think that its effects 
should affect the reflected image and not Brahman. Moreover, the 
analogy of reflection can hold good only with reference to rays of 
light, and not with reference to consciousness. Again, if the jivas 
be regarded as a product of reflection, this will necessarily have a 
beginning in time. Moreover, the reflection can occur only when 
that through which anything is reflected has the same kind of 
existence as the former. A ray of light can be reflected in the sur- 
face of water and not in mirage, because water has the same status 
of existence as the ray of light; but, if Brahman and ajfiana have 
not the same kind of existence, the former cannot be reflected in 
the latter. Moreover, ajfidna, which has no transparency, cannot 
be supposed to reflect Brahman. Again, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ajridna should be predisposed to reflect the 
Brahman, and, if the ajiana is transformed into the form of akasa, 
etc., it cannot also at the same time behave as a reflector. Moreover, 
Just as apart from the face and its image through reflection there is 
no other separate face, so there is also no separate pure conscious- 
ness, apart from Brahman and the jiva, which could be regarded as 
the basis of ajfana. Also it cannot be Suggested that pure con- 
sciousness as limited by the jiva-form is the basis of the ajnana; for 
without the reflection through ajfana there cannot be any jiva, and 
without the jiva there cannot be any ajnana, since on the present 
supposition the aj7iana has for its support the consciousness limited 
by jzva, und this involves a vicious circle. Again, on this view, since 
Brahman is not the basis of aj7iana, though it is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it may well be contended that pure consciousness as 
such is not the basis of ajndna, and that, Just as the jiva, through 
association with ajnana, undergoes the cycles of birth, so Brahman 
also may, with equal reason, be associated with ajnana, and undergo 
the painful necessities of such an association. 
The analogy of the mirror and the image is also inappropriate 
on many grounds. The impurities of the mirror are supposed to 
vitiate the image; but in the present case no impurities are directly 
known or perceived to exist in the ajiiadna, which stands for the 
mirror; even though they may be there, being of the nature of root- 
impressions, they are beyond the Scope of the senses. Thus, the 
view that the conditions which are perceived in the mirror are also 
reflected in the image is invalid, 
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It cannot be held that, just as in the Nyaya view the soul is 
associated with pain only through the intermediacy of body, so the 
pure consciousness may be regarded as associated with ajnana in 
association with its limited form as jtva; for, since pure conscious- 
ness is itself associated with the mischievous element, the ajfana, 
the attainment of Brahmanhood cannot be regarded as a desirable 
state. 

Madhusidana in reply says that pure consciousness, in itself 
not opposed to ajiidna, can destroy ajfana only. when reflected 
through modification of ajidna as ortti, Just as the rays of the sun, 
which illuminate little bits of paper or cotton, may burn them 
when reflected through a lens. It is wrong also to suppose that the 
ignorance has its basis in the ego; for the ego-notion, being itself 
a product of ajiiana, cannot be its support. It must, therefore, have 
as its basis the underlying pure consciousness. The experience 
I am ignorant” is, therefore, to be explained on the supposition 
that the notion of ego and ignorance both have their support in the 
pure consciousness and are illusorily made into a complex. The 
ego, being itself an object of knowledge and removable by ultimate 
true knowledge, must be admitted to be illusory. If ajfana were 
not ultimately based on pure consciousness, then it could not be 
removable by the ultimate and final knowledge which has the pure 
consciousness as its content. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
ajnana qualifies the phenomenal knower; for the real knower is the 
pure consciousness, and to it as such the ajvana belongs, and it is 
through it that all kinds of knowledge, illusory or relatively real, 
belong to it. The criticism that, there being aji#dna, there is the 
phenomenal knower, and, there being the phenomenal knower, 
there is ajfiana, is also wrong; for ajrana does not depend for its 
existence upon the phenomenal knower. Their mutual association 
is due not to the fact that avidyd has the knower as its support, but 
that ignorance and the ego-notion are expressed together in one 
structure of awareness, and this explains their awareness. The 
unity of the phenomenal knower and the pure consciousness 
subsists only in so far as the consciousness underlying the phe- 
nomenal knower is one with pure consciousness. It is well known 
that, though a face may stand before a murror, the impurities of 
the mirror affect the reflected mirror and not the face. The re- 
flected image, again, is nothing different from the face itself; so, 
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though the pure consciousness may be. reflected through impure 
ajiana, impurities affect not the pure consciousness, but the jiva, 
which, again, is identical in its essence with the consciousness. It 
must be noted in this connection that there are two ajidanas, one 
veiling the knower and the other the object, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases (e.g., in mediate knowledge) the veil 
of the object may remain undisturbed as also the veil of the 
subject. | 

It is wrong to suppose that reflection can only be of visible 
objects; for invisible objects also may have reflection, as in the case 
of akasa, which, though invisible, has its blueness reflected in it 
from other sources. Moreover, that Brahman is reflected through 
djnidna is to be accepted on the testimony of scripture. It is also 
wrong to contend that that which is reflected and that in which the 
reflection takes place have the same kind of existence; for a red 
image from a red flower, though itself illusory and having therefore 
a different status of existence from the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, may nevertheless be further reflected in other things. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that ajfidna cannot be predisposed 
to reflect pure consciousness; for ajfdna, on the view that it is 
infinite, may be supposed to be able to reflect pure consciousness 
in its entirety; on the view that it is more finite than pure con- 
sciousness there is no objection that a thing of smaller dimensions - 
could not reflect an entity of larger dimensions; the sun may be 
reflected in water on a plate. Moreover, it is not a valid objection 
that, if ajadna has transformation into particular forms, it 1s 
exhausted, and therefore cannot reflect pure consciousness; for that 
fraction of aj#ana which takes part in transformation does not take 
part in reflection, which is due to a different part of ajfiana. Again, 
the criticism that, in contradistinction to the case of reflection of 2 
neutral face appearing as many images, there is no neutral con- 
sciousness, apart from the jiva and Brahman, is ineffective; for the 
neutral face is so called only because the differences are not taken 
into account, so that the pure consciousness also may be said to be 
neutral when looked at apart from the peculiarities of its special 
manifestation through reflection. 

It must be noted that the function of reflection consists i” 
largely attributing the conditions (such as impurities, etc.) of the 
reflector to the images. This is what is meant by the phrase 
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upadheh pratibimba-paksapatitvam (i.e., the conditions show them- 
selves in the images). It is for this reason that the impurities of 
ajnana may show themselves in the reflected jivas without affecting 
the nature of pure consciousness. 

Also it cannot be said that md@yd is associated with Brahman; 
for, if this md@yd be ajndna, then the possibility of its association 
with Brahman has already been refuted. Mayda, being ajnana, 
also cannot be regarded as a magical power whereby it is possible 
to show things which are non-existent (aidrajalikasyeva avidya- 
mana-pradarsana-saktih); for, since ajfana in general has been 
refuted, a specific appearance of it, as magic, cannot be admitted; 
also it is never seen that a magician demonstrates his magical feats 
through ajfiana. If ma@yd be regarded as a special power of Brahman 
by which He creates the diverse real objects of the world, then we 
have no objection to such a view and are quite prepared to accept 
it. If itis held that mdyd is a power of deluding other beings, then, 
since before its application there are no beings, the existence of 
maya is unjustifiable. Again, if such a power should be regarded 
as having a real existence, then it would-break monism. If it be 
regarded as due to the false imagination of the jivas, then it cannot 
be regarded as deluding these. If it be regarded as due to the false 
imagination of Brahman, then it must be admitted that Brahman 
has ajidna, since without ajiana there cannot be any false 
imagination. 

The view of Vacaspati that avidyd resides in the jiva is also 
wrong—for, if jiva means pure consciousness, then. the old objec- 
tion holds good; if jiva means pure consciousness as limited by 
reflection from ajaana or the ajfidna-product, the buddhi, then this 
involves a vicious circle; for without first explaining avidyd it is not 
possible to talk about its limitation. If it is said that avidya, 
standing by itself without any basis, produces the jzvas through its 
reference to pure consciousness, and then, when the jiva is pro- 
duced, resides in it, then it will be wrong to suppose that avidya 
resides in the jiva; even the production of the Jiva will be in- 
explicable, and the old objection of the vicious circle will still be 
the same. Nor can it be held that, the jiva and the avidya being 
related to each other in a beginningless relation, the criticism of the 
vicious circle through mutual dependence is unavailing is not 
correct; for, if they do not depend on each other, they also cannot 
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determine each other. If the ajfidna and the jiva are not found to 
be related to each other in any of their operations, they also cannot 
depend upon each other; that which is entirely unrelated to any 
entity cannot be said to depend on it. It is held that the difference 
between jiva and Brahman consists in the fact of the former 
being a product of avidya, and it is also held that the avidyd has 
the jiva as its basis, so that without the knowledge of jiva there 
cannot be avidyd, and without the knowledge of avidyd there 
cannot be any jiva. 

To this Madhusitidana’s reply is that the so-called vicious circle 
of mutual dependence is quite inapplicable to the case under dis- 
cussion, since such mutual dependence does not vitiate the pro- 
duction, because such production is in a beginningless series. There 
is not also a mutual agency of making each other comprehensible; 
for, though the ajiidna is made comprehensible by pure conscious- 
ness, yet the latter is not manifested by the former. There is, further, 
no mutual dependence in existence; for, though the ajfidna depends 
upon pure consciousness for its existence, yet the latter does not 
depend upon the former. Madhusiidana further points out that 
according to Vacaspati it is the ajvidna of the jiva that creates both 
the isvara and the jiva. 3 

The ajfidna is supposed to veil the pure consciousness; but the 
pure consciousness is again supposed to be always self-luminous, 
and, if this is so, how can it be veiled? The veil cannot be of the 

jiva, since the jiva is a product of ajfidna;.it cannot be of the material 
objects, since they are themselves non-luminous, so that no veil is 
necessary to hide them. The veiling of the pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as annihilation of the luminosity of the self- 
luminous (s¢ddha-prakasa-lopah); nor can it be regarded as ob- 
struction to the production of what after it had come into existence 
-would have proved itself to be self-luminous; for that whose essence 
is self-luminous can never cease at any time to be so. Moreover, 
since the self-luminosity is ever-existent, there cannot be any 
question regarding production of it which the ajnana may be 
supposed to veil. Again, since it is the nature of knowledge to 
express itself as related to objects, it cannot stand in need of any- 
thing else in order to establish its relationing to the objects, and 
there cannot be any time When the knowledge will exist without 
relationing itself to the objects, Moreover, on the Sankarite view 
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the pure consciousness, being homogeneous in its self-luminosity, 
does not stand in need of any relationing to objects which could be 
obstructed by the veil. Nor can it be said that the veil acts as an 
obstruction to the character of objects as known (prakatya- 
pratibandha); even according to the Sankarites the prakatya, or the 
character of objects as known, is nothing but pure consciousness. 
_ It cannot be said that such awareness as “‘this exists,” ‘‘it does not 

shine” cannot be said to appertain to pure consciousness; for even 
in denying the existence of consciousness we have the manifestation 
of consciousness. Even erroneous conceptions of the above forms 
‘cannot be said to be the veil of ajfana; for error arises only as a 
“zesult of the veiling of the locus (e.g., it is only when the nature of 
_the‘conch-shell is hidden that there can appear an illusory notion 
‘of silver) and cannot therefore be identified with the veil itself. 
Citsukha defines self-luminosity as that which, not being an object 
Of. awareness, has a fitness for being regarded as immediate 
(quédyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam). The view that the 
self-luminosity is the fitness for not being immediate or self- 
_ shining as an explanation of the veil of ajfana that exists in it, 1s 
wrong, for that is self-contradictory, since by definition it has 
fitness for being regarded as immediate. 

Again, a veil is that which obstructs the manifestation of that 
which is covered by it; but, if a self-luminous principle can mani- 
fést itself through ajfana, it is improper to call this a veil. 

Again, if a veil covers any light, that veil does not obstruct the 
illumination itself, but prevents the light from reaching objects 
beyond the veil. Thus a light inside a jug illuminates the inside of 
the jug, and the cover of the jug only prevents the light from 
illuminating objects outside the jug.- In the case of the supposed 
obstruction of the illumination of the pure consciousness the same 
question may arise, and it may well be asked "To whom does the 
veil obstruct the illumination of the pure consciousness? tt can- 
not be with reference to diverse jvas; for the diversity of jzvas is 
supposed to be a product of the action of the veil, and they are not 
already existent, so that it may be said that the pure consciousness 
becomes obstructed. from the jzvas by the action of the veil. It is 
also wrong to suppose that the illumination of the Brahman so far 
differs from that of ordinary light that it does not manifest itself to 
itself; for, if that were so, it might equally remain unmanifested 
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even during emancipation and there would be no meaning in 
introducing ajfiana as the fact of veiling. It is held that even while 
the saksi-consciousness is manifesting itself the ajvidna may still be 
there, since the s@ksi-consciousness manifests the ajfdna itself. It is 
further held that in such experiences as “‘I do not know what you 
said” the ajfiana, though it may not veil anything, may yet be 
manifested in pure consciousness, as may be directly intuited by 
experience. To this the reply is that the conception of the ajfdna 
aims at explaining the non-manifestation of the unlimited bliss of 
Brahman, and, if that is so, how can it be admitted that aj#ana may 
appear without any veiling operation in the manifested conscious- 
ness? Though in the case of such an experience as ‘‘I do not know 
what you said’”’ the ajfidna may be an object of knowledge, in the 
case of manifestation of pleasure and pain there cannot be any 
experience of the absence of manifestation of these, and so no 
ajfiana can-appear in consciousness with reference to these. More- 
over, even when one says “‘I do not know what you say”’ there is 
no appearance of ajfidna in consciousness; the statement merely 
indicates that the content of the speaker’s words is known only in 
a general way, excluding its specific details. So far, therefore, there 
is thus a manifestation of the general outline of the content of the 
speaker’s words, which might lead, in future, to an understanding 
of the specific details. Anyway, the above experience does not mean 
the direct experience of ajfiana. Just as God, though not subject 
like ourselves to illusions, is yet aware that we commit errors, OF 
just as we, though we do not know all things that are known by 
God, yet know of the omniscience of God, so without knowing the 
specific particularities of ajf@na we may know ajfana in a general 
manner. If the above view is not accepted, and if it is held that 
there is a specific cognitive form of ajana, then this cognitive form 
would not be opposed to aj7iana, and this would virtually amount to 
saying that even the cessation of ajfidna is not opposed to jnana, 
which is‘absurd. Moreover, if ajriana were an object of knowledge, 


then the awareness of it would be possible only by the removal of 


another ajfana veil: covering it. 

Again, if it is said that ajfdna exists wheresoever there is 4 
negation of the vrttt-jnana, which alone is contradictory to it, then 
it should exist also in emancipation. But, again, when one says 
“*J do not know,” the opposition felt is not with reference to urtti- 
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knowledge specifically, but with reference to knowledge in general. 
Moreover, if caitanya (pure consciousness) and ajfiana were not 
opposed to each other, it would be wrong to designate the one as 
the negation of the other, i.e., as knowledge ( jfiana) and ignorance 
(ajfiana). Moreover, if cognitions are only possible and ignorances 
can only be removed through the manifestation of the self-shining 
pure consciousness, it stands to reason that it is the pure conscious- 
ness that should be opposed to ajfiana. It is also unreasonable to 
suppose that the self could have ajfiana ass6ciated with it and yet 
be self-luminous. There ought to be no specific point of difference 
between the vrtti and the saksi-consciousness in their relation to 
ajfiana; for they may both be regarded as opposed to jana. If the 
saksi-consciousness were not opposed to ajfidna, then it could not: 
remove ignorance regarding pleasure, pain, etc. There is no reason 
to suppose that no ajrana can be assoc?ated with whatever is mani- 
fested by sa@kst-consciousness. It is indeed true that there is no 
ajiana in the knower, and the knower does not stand in need of the 
removal of any ignorance regarding itself. The self is like a lamp 
ever self-luminous; no darkness can be associated with it. Itis for 
this reason that, though ordinary objects stand in need of light for 
their illumination, the self, the knower, does not stand in need of 
any illumination. It is also wrong to suppose that the pure con- 
sciousness is opposed to ajwana only when it is reflected through 
a urtti state, and that in the case of the experience of pleasure the 
sa@ksi-consciousness 1s reflected through a vrttz of the pleasure- 
form; for, if this is admitted, then it must also be admitted that the 
pleasure had a material existence before it was felt, and thus, as in 
the case of other objects, there may be doubts about pleasure and 
pain also; and so the accepted view that the perception of pleasure 
is also its existence must be sacrificed. Thus it has to be admitted 
that pure consciousness is opposed to ignorance regarding pleasure, 
pain, etc. There is, therefore, as regards opposition to knowledge 
no difference between pure consciousness and pure consciousness 
manifested through a vriti, Nor can it be said that pleasure, pain, 
etc., are perceived by the pure consciousness as reflected through 


the vrtti of the antahkarana; for the vrtiz of the antahkarana can 


arise only through sense-functioning, and in the intuition of in- 
ternal pleasure there cannot be any such sense-function. Nor can 


it be a, reflection through the urtti of avidya; for that is possible 
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,only in the presence of a defect or defects. If, like things immersed 
‘in darkness, like absence of knowledge, ajfiana be utter unmani- 
| festation, then it cannot be manifested by the sdksz-consciousness, 
Again, if it is held that urttz is opposed to-ajfdana, then, since there 

exists the ego-vrtiz forming the jiva and the object-formed yrit; 

representing the knowledge of the material objects, it might well 

be expected that these wrtizs would oppose the existence of ajfiana 

and that there would be immediate emancipation. 

To this Madhustidana’s reply is that the ajfdna is called a veil 

in the sense that it has a fitness (yogyata) by virtue of which it is 
capable of making things appear as non-existent or unmanifested, 
though it may not always exert its capacity, with the result that in 
dreamless sleep the operation of the veil exists, while in emancipa- 
tion it is suspended. Generally speaking, the veil continues until 
the attainment of Brahma-knowledge. It may be objected that the 
concept of a veil, being different from that of pure consciousness, is 
itself a product of false imagination (kalpita), and therefore involves 
a vicious circle; to this the reply would be that avidyd is beginning- 
less, ‘and hence, even if a false imagination at any particular stage 
be the result of a preceding stage and that of a still further pre- 
ceding stage, there cannot be any difficulty. Moreover, the mani- 
festation of the Guarana does not depend on the completion of the 
infinite series, but is directly produced by pure consciousness. 
It must be remembered that, though the pure consciousness in its 
fulness is without any veil (as during emancipation), yet on other 
occasions it may through the operation of the veil have a limited 
manifestation. Against the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that pure con- 
sciousness, being homogeneous, is incapable of having any 
association with a veil, Madhusiidana ends by reiterating ile asser- 
tion that veiling is possible—for which, however, no new reason is 
given. To the objection that the veil, like the jug, cannot avert the 
illumination of the lamp inside, and can obstruct only with reference 
to the things outside the jug, but that in the case of the obstruction 
of pure consciousness no such external entity is perceivable, 
Madhusidana's reply is that the obstruction of the pure conscious- 
ness is with reference to the jiva. The veiling and the jiva being 
both related LO each other in a beginningless Series, the question 

regarding their priority is illegitimate. Madhustidana points out 

that, just as in the experience “J do not know what you say”’ the 
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ignorance is associated with knowledge, so also, in the manifestation . 
of pleasure, pleasure is manifested in a limited aspect with reference 
to a particular object, and such limitation may be considered to be 
due to the association with ajfiana which restricted its manifesta- 
tion. Madhustidana contends that in such experiences as “I do not 
know what you say”’ the explanation that there is a general know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, but that the specific knowledge 
of the details has not yet developed, is wrong; for the experience of 
ajndna may here be regarded from one point of view as having 
reference to particular details. If the specific details are not known, 
there cannot be any ignorance with reference to them. But, just as, 
even when there is the knowledge of a thing in a general manner, 
there may be doubt regarding its specific nature, so there may be 
knowledge in a general manner and ignorance regarding the details. 
It may also be said that ignorance is directly known in a general 
manner without reference to its specific details. Vyasa-tirtha had 
contended that the knowledge of ignorance could only be when 
the particulars could not be known; thus God has no illusion, but 
has a knowledge of illusion in general. Against this Madhustidana 
contends that in all the examples that could be cited by the 
opponents ignorance in a general manner can subsist along with a 
knowledge of the constituent particulars. Again, it is argued that, 
since ajfiana is an object of knowledge, it would be necessary that 
the veil of ajfiana should be removed; this is self-contradictory. 
To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, just as in the case of the 
knowledge of specific space-relations the presence of an object is 
necessary, but yet but for the knowledge of its negation presence of 
the object would be impossible, so also in the case of the knowledge 
of ajfiana the removal of a further veil is unnecessary, as this would 
be self-contradictory. page 
It may be urged that ajnana is known only when the object with 
reference to which the ignorance exists is not known; later on, 
when such an object is known, the knower remembers that he had 
ignorance regarding the object; and the difference between such 
an ajnana and negation of jnana (jianabhava) lies in the fact that 
negation cannot be known without involving a relationing to its 
defining reference, whereas qjnana does not stand ue need of any: 
such defining reference. To this supposed explanation of Crane by 
Vyasa-tirtha Madhusidana’s reply is that the Sankarites virtually 
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‘admit the difference between ajfiana and abhdava, against which they 
have been contending so long. Moreover, when one says “I do not 
know what you say,” the aj#ana with reference to the speech of the 
speaker is directly known at the present time, and this would be 
inexplicable if the cognition of aj#ana did not involve a cognition 
of the defining reference. So, since ajfidna is cognized along with 
its object, there is no discrepancy in the object being manifested 
in its aspect as under the grasp of aj#ana as intuited by the saksi- 
consciousness. Madhusiidana urges that the pure consciousness 
can remove ajiana only by being reflected through the pramdana- 
vriti and not through its character as self-luminous or through the 
fact of its being of a class naturally opposed to ajiidna‘. The dif- 
ference between the wrttz and the sa@ksi-consciousness in relation to 
ajfiana consists in the fact that the former is opposed to ajiana, 
while the latter has no touch of ajfdna. The latter, i.e., the saksi- 
consciousness, directly manifests pleasures, pains, etc., not by 
removing any ajiana that was veiling them, but spontaneously, 
because the veil of ajfiana was not operating on the objects that 
were being directly manifested by it?. 


Ajnana and Ego-hood (ahanikara). 


The Sankarites hold that, though during dreamless sleep the 
self-luminous self is present, yet, there being at the time no non- 
luminous ego, the memory in the waking stage does not refer the 
experience of the dreamless state to the ego as the self; and the 
scriptural texts also often speak against the identification of the self 
swith the ego. In the dreamless stage the ego is not manifested; for, 
had it been manifested, it would have been so remembered. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that it cannot be asserted that in 
dreamless sleep the self is manifested, whereas the ego is not; for 
the opponents have not been able to prove that the ego is something 
different from the self-luminous self. It is also wrong to say that 
the later memory of sleeping does not refer to the ego; for all 
memory refers to the self as the ego, and nothing clse. Even when 
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one says ‘‘I slept,” he uses the “I,” the ego with which his self is 
associated. The Vivarana also says that recognition is attributed to 
the self as associated with the antahkkarana. If the ego were not 
experienced as the experiencer of the dreamless state, then one 
might equally well have entertained doubts regarding it. It is 
wrong also to suppose that the entity found in all perceivers is the 
self, and not the ego; for, howsoever it may be conceived, it is the 
ego that is the object of all such reference, and even the Vivarana 
says that the self, being one in all its experiences in separate indi- 
_yiduals, is distinct only through its association with the ego. It 
cannot be said that reference to the ego is not to the ego-part, but 
to the self-luminous entity underlying it; for, if this be admitted, 
then even ignorance would have to be associated with that entity. 
The ajiidna also appears in experiences as associated with the ego, 
and the ego appears not as the sleeper, but as the experiencer of the 
waking state, and it recognizes itself as the sleeper. Nor can it be 
denied that in the waking state one remembers that the ego during 
the sleep has experienced pleasure; so it must be admitted that in 
dreamless sleep it is the.ego that experiences the sleep. The fact 
that one remembers his dream-experience as belonging to the same 
person who did some action before and who is now remembering 
shows that the action before the dream-experience and the present 
act of remembering belong to the same identical ego, the ex- 
periencer; even if the underlying experiencer be regarded as pure 
consciousness, yet so far as concerns the phenomenal experiencer 
and the person that remembers it is the ego to which all experience | 
may be said to belong. Moreover, if the ego is supposed to be 

dissolved in the dreamless sleep, then even the bio-motor functions 
of the body, which are supposed to belong to the ego, would be 
impossible. Moreover, since our self-love and our emotion for 
self-preservation are always directed towards the self as the ego, it 
must be admitted that the experiences of the permanent self refer 
to the ego-substratum. It cannot be urged that this is possible by 
an illusory imposition of the ego on the pure self; for this would 
involve a vicious circle, since, unless the pure self is known as the 
supreme object of love, there cannot be any imposition upon it and, 
unless there is an imposition of the ego upon it, the self cannot be 
known as the supreme object of love. Moreover, there is no ex- 


perience of a self-love which could be supposed to be directed to - 
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pure consciousness and not to the phenomenal self. Similar criti- 
cisms may also be made in the case of the explanation of such 
experience as “‘I shall attain the ultimate bliss,’’ as based on the 
imposition of the ego upon the pure self. Moreover, if the notion 
of the ego has as a constituent the mind, then such experience as 
‘“‘my mind,” where the mind and the ego appear as different, would 
be impossible, and the experience of mind and ego would be the 
same. Moreover, all illusions have two constituents—the basis and 
the appearance; but in the ego no such two parts are experienced. 
It is also wrong to suppose that in such experiences as “I appear to . 
myself” (aham sphuramz) the appearance in consciousness is the 
basis and “appear to myself”’ is the illusory appearance”. For, the 
appearance (sphurana) of the ego being different from the ego- 
substance (aham-artha), there is no appearance of identity between 
them such that the former may be regarded as the basis of the 
latter. The ego is, thus, directly perceived by intuitive experience 
as the self, and inference also points to the same; for, if the ego is 
enjoined to go through the ethical and other purificatory duties, 
and if it is the same that is spoken of as being liberated, it stands to 
reason that it is the ego substance that is the self. Vy4sa-tirtha 
further adduces a number of scriptural texts in confirmation of this 
view. 

To this Madhustidana’s reply is that, if the ego-substance had 
been present in sleep, then its qualities, such as desire, wish, etc., 
would have been perceived. A substance which has qualities can 
be known only through such qualities: otherwise a jug with 
qualities would not require to be known through the latter. It is 
true, no doubt, that we affirm the existence of the jug in the interval 
between the destruction of its qualities of one order and the pro- 
duction of qualities of another order. But this does not go against 
the main thesis; for though a qualified thing requires to be knowa 
through its qualities, it does not follow that a qualityless thing 
should not be knowable. So it must be admitted that, since no 
qualities are apprehended during deep sleep, it is the qualityless 
self that is known in deep sleep; if it had not been perceived, there 
would have been no memory of it in the waking state. Moreover, 
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during dreamless sleep the self is perceived as supporting ignorance 
(as is testified by the experience “I did not know anything in deep 
sleep”’), and hence it is different from the ego. The memory refers 
to pure consciousness as supporting aj#ana, and not to the ego. 
It is true that the Vivarana holds that recognition (pratyabhyna 
can be possible only of pure consciousness as associated with the 
antahkarana; but, though this is so, it does not follow that the 
apprehension (abhifd) of the pure consciousness should also be 
associated with the antahkarana. In the dreamless state, therefore, 
we have no recognition of pure consciousness, but an intuition of it. 
In the waking stage we have recognition not of the pure conscious- 
ness, but of the consciousness as associated with ajndna. The 
emphasis of the statement of the Vevarana is not on the fact that 
for recognition it is indispensable that the pure consciousness 
should be associated with the antahkarana, but on the fact that it 
should not be absolutely devoid of the association of any con- 
ditioning factor; and such a factor is found in its association with 
ajfiana, whereby recognition is possible. The memory of the ego 
as the experiencer during dreams takes place through the intuition 
of the self during dreamless sleep and the imposition of the identity 
of the ego therewith. It is the memory of such an illusory im- 
position that is responsible for the apparent experience of the ego 
during dreamless sleep. It is wrong to suggest that there is a vicious 
circle; for it is only when the ego-substratum is known to be 
different: from the self that there can be illusory identity and it is 
only when there is illusory identity that, as the ego does not appear 
during dreamless state, the belief that it is different is enforced. 
For it is only when the self is known to be different from the ego 
that there can be a negation of the possibility of the memory of the 
self as the ego. Vyasa-tirtha says that, the ego-substratum 
(aham-artha) and the ego-sense (aham-kara) being two different 
entities, the manifestation of the former does not involve as a 
necessary consequence the manifestation of the latter, and this 
explains how in the dreamless state, though the ego-substratum is 
manifested, yet the ego-sense is absent. To this Madhustidana S 
reply is that the ego-substratum and the ego-sense are co-existent 
and thus, wherever the ego-substratum is present, there ought also 

and, if during the dreamless state the ego- 


to be the ego-sense, 
substratum was manifested, then the ego-sense should also have 
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been manifested with it. He adds that the same objection cannot 
be made in regard to the manifestation of. the self during the 
dreamless state; for the self is not associated with the ego-sense. 
Vyasa-tirtha has said that, just as the Sankarites explain the mani- 
festation of ajfidna in the dreamless state as having reference to 


objective entities only, and not to the pure s@ksz-consciousness (as 


it could not without contradiction be manifested and be at the same 
time the object of ajfdana), so the manifestation of the ego-sub- 
stratum is not contradicted by the association with ajfidna, but may 
be regarded as having reference to extraneous objective entities, 
To this Madusiidana’s reply is that there is no contradiction in the 
appearance of ajiidna in the saksi-consciousness, as it may be in the 
case of its association with the ego-substratum, and so the explana- 
tion of Vyasa-tirtha is quite uncalled-for. 

Madhusiidana says that the ego-substratum may be inferred to 
be something different from the self, because, like the body, it is 
contemplated by our ego-perception or our perception as “J.” 
If it is held that even the self is contemplated by the ego-percep- 
tion, the reply is that the self, in the sense in which it is contem- 
plated by the ego-perception, is really a non-self. In its essential 
nature the self underlying the ego-perception cannot be contem- 
plated by the ego-perception. Again, the view of Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the fact of our feeling ourselves to be the supreme end of happiness 
shows that supreme happiness belongs to the ego-substratum, 1s 


criticized by the Sankarites to the effect that the supreme happiness, _ 


really belonging to the self, is illusorily through a mistaken identity 
imposed upon the ego-substratum. This criticism, again, is criti- 
cized by the Madhvas on the ground that such an explanation 
involves a vicious circle, because only when the supremely happy 
nature of the ego-substratum is known does the illusory notion of 
identity present itself; and that only when the illusory notion of 
identity is present is there awareness of that supremely happy 
nature. To this, again, the reply of Madhusidana is that the ex- 
periencing of the dreamless stage manifests the self as pure con- 
sciousness, while the ego-substratum is unmanifest; thus through 
the testimony of deep sleep the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self. The ego-substratum is by itself unmani- 
fested, and its manifestation is always through the illusory imposi- 


tion of identity with the pure self. What Madhusiidana wishes tO 
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assert is that the supremely happy experience during deep sleep is 
a manifestation of the pure self and not of the ego-substratum; the 
ego is felt to be happy only through identification with the pure self, 
to which alone belongs the happiness in deep sleep. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha is that in emancipation the self is 
not felt as the supreme end of happiness, because there is no duality 
there, but, if such an experience be the nature of the self, then with 
its destruction there will be destruction of the self in emancipation. 
To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the experience of the self as 
the end of supreme happiness is only a conditional manifestation, 
and therefore the removal of this condition in emancipation cannot 
threaten the self with destruction. 

It is urged by the Sankarites that the agency (kartrtva) be- 
longing to the mind is illusorily imposed upon the self, whéreby it 
illusorily appears as agent, though its real changeless nature is 
perceived in deep sleep. Vyasa-tirtha replies that there are two 
specific illustrations of illusion, viz., (i) where the red-colour of the 
japa-flower is reflected on a crystal, whereby the white crystal 
appears as red, and (ii) where a rope appears as a dreadful snake. 
Now, following the analogy of the first case, one would expect that 
the mind would separately be known as an agent, just as the japa- 
flower is known to be red, and the pure consciousness also should 
appear as agent, just as the crystal appears as red. If the reply is 
that the illusion is not of the first type, since it is not the quality of 


- the mind that is reflected, but the mind with its qualities is itself 


imposed, there it would be of the second type. But even then the 
snake itself appears as dreadful, following which analogy one would 
expect that the mind should appear independently as agent and the 
pure consciousness also should appear so. 

Madhusidana in reply says that he accepts the second type of 
illusion, and admits that agency parallel to the agency of the mind 
appears in the pure consciousness and then these two numerically 
different entities are falsely :dentified through the identification of 
the mind with the pure consciousness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the illusion of the agency of the mind in the pure conscious- 
ness may be regarded as being of both the above two types. The 
latter type, as nirupadhika, 10 which that which is imposed 
(adhyasyamana, €.§:, the dreadful snake); being of the Vyavaharika 
type of existence, has a greater reality than the illusory knowledge 
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(the rope-snake which has only a pratibhdasika existence), as has 
been shown above. It may also be interpreted as being a sopadhika 
illusion of the first type, since both that which is imposed (the 
agency of the mind) and that which is the illusory appearance (the 
agency of the pure consciousness) have the same order of existence, 
viz., Vyavaharika, which we know to be the condition of a 
sopadhtka illusion as between japd-flower and crystal. 
Madhusidana points out that ego-hood (aham-kdra) is made 
up of two constituents, (i) the underlying pure consciousness, and 
(ii) the material part as the agent. The second part really belongs 
to the mind, and it is only through a false identification of it with 
the pure consciousness that the experience “‘I am the doer, the 
agent’ is possible: so the experience of agency takes place only 
through such an illusion. So the objection that, if the agency 
interest in the mind is transferred to the ego-substratum, then the 
self cannot be regarded as being subject to bondage and liberation, 
is invalid; for the so-called ego-substratum is itself the result of the 
false identification of the mind and its associated agency with the 
pure consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha had pointed out that in arguing 
with Samkhyists the Sankarites had repudiated (Brahma-siitra, 
II. 3. 33) the agency of the buddhi. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is 
that what the Sankarites asserted was that the consciousness was 
both the agent and the enjoyer of experiences, and not the latter 
alone, as the Samkhyists had declared; they had neither repudiated 
the agency of buddhi nor asserted the agency of pure consciousness. 
Vyasa-tirtha says that in such experience as “I am a Brahmin” 
the identification is of the Brahmin body with the “I” and this 
‘ST”’ according to the Sankarites is different from the self - if that 
were so, it would be wrong to suppose that the above experience 
is due to a false identification of the body with the ‘“‘self’’; for the 
‘I’ is not admitted by the Sankarites to be the self. Again, if the 
identity of the body and the self. be directly perceived, and if there 
is no valid inference to contradict it, it is difficult to assert that they 
are different. Moreover, the body and the senses are known to be 
different from one another and cannot both be regarded as identical 
with the self. Again, if all difference is illusion, the notion of 
identity, which is the opposite of “ difference,” will necessarily be 
true. pees re # matter of fact, no such illusory identification 
of the body and the self ever takes place; for, not to speak of men, 
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even animals know that they are different from their bodies and 
that, though their bodies change from birth to birth, they them- 
selves remain the same all through. __ : 
Madhusidana says in reply that the false identification of the 
body and the ego is possible because ego has for a constituent the 
pure consciousness, and thus the false identification with it means . 
identification with consciousness. Moreover, it is wrong to say 
that, if perception reveals the identity between the body and self, 
then it is not possible through inference to establish their difference. 
For it is well known (e.g., in the case of the apparent size of the 
moon in perception) that the results of perception are often revised 
by well-established inference and authority. Again, the objection 
that, all difference being illusory, the opposite of difference, viz., 
false identification, must be true, is wrong; for in the discussion on 
the nature of falsehood it has been shown that both the positive and 
the negative may at the same time be illusory. Moreover, the false 
identification of the body with the self can be dispelled in our 
ordinary life by inference and the testimony of scriptural texts, 
whereas the illusion of all difference can be dispelled only by the 
last cognitive state preceding emancipation. Madhusiidana: holds 
that all explanation in regard to the connection of the body with 
the self is unavailing, and the only explanation that seems to be 
cogent is that the body is an illusory imposition upon the self. 


Indefinability of World-appearance. 


It is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that it is difficult for the Sankarites to 
prove that the world-appearance is indefinable (anirvacya), whatever 
may be the meaning of such a term. Thus, since it 1s called in- 
definable, that is in itself a sufficient description of its nature; nor 
can it be said that there 1s an absence of the knowledge or the 
object which might have led to a definition or description; for in 
their absence no reference 


to description would be at all possible. 
Nor can it be said that ‘ndefinability means that it 1S different from 
both being and non-being; for, being different from them, it could 
be the combination of them. To this Madhustidana’s reply is that 
the indefinability consists in the fact that the world-appearance 1s 


. ing-and-non-being. Inde- 
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appearance is liable to contradiction in the context wherein it 
appears. It cannot be said that the above position does not carry 
us to a new point, since one existent entity may be known to be 
different from any other existent entity; for the negation here is not 
of any particular existence, but of existence as such. [f it is possible 
to assert that there may be an entity which is neither existence nor 
non-existence, then that certainly would, be a new proposition. 
Madhustidana further points out that “existence” and ‘“‘non- 
existence” are used in their accepted senses and, both of them being 
unreal, the negation of either of them does not involve the affirma- 
tion of the other, and therefore the law of excluded middle is not 
applicable. When it is said that the indefinability consists in the fact 
that a thing is neither being nor non-being, that means simply that, 
all that can be affirmed or denied being unreal, neither of them can 
be affirmed; for what is in itself indescribable cannot be afirmed 
in any concrete or particularized form}. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that the inscrutable nature of existence and 
non-existence should not be a ground for calling them indefinable; 
for, if that were so, then even the cessation of avidyd, which is 
regarded as being neither existent nor non-existent nor existent-non- 
existent nor indefinable, should also have been called indefinable. 
The reply of Madhusidana to this is that the cessation of avidya 
is called unique, because it does not exist during emancipation; 
he further urges that there is no incongruity in supposing that 
an entity as well as its negation (provided they are both unreal) may 
be absent in any other entity—this is impossible only when the 
positive and the negative are both real. Madhusiidana further says 
that being and non-being are not mutual negations, but exist in 
mutually negated areas. Being in this sense may be defined as the 
character of non-being contradicted, and non-being as incapability 
of appearing as being. It may be argued that in this sense the world- 
appearance cannot be regarded as different from both being and 
non-being. To this the reply is that by holding the view that being 
and non-being are not in their nature exclusive, in such a way that 
absence of being is called non-being and vice versa, but that the 
absence of one is marked by the presence of another, a possibility 
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is kept open whereby both may be absent at one and the same time. 
Thus, if eternity and non-eternity be defined as being-associated- 
with-destruction and being-unassociated-with-destruction, then 
they may be both absent in generality, which has no being; and, 
again, if eternity be defined as absence of a limit in the future, and 
non-eternity be defined as liability to cessation on the part of 
entities other than being, then negation-precedent-to-production 
(prag-abhava) may be defined as an entity in which there is neither 
entity nor non-entity; for a negation-precedent-to-destruction has 
a future and at the same time cannot be made to cease by any other 
thing than a positive entity, and so it has neither eternity nor non- 
eternity in the above senses. So the false silver, being unreal, 
cannot be liable to contradiction or be regarded as uncontradicted. 
The opponent, however, contends that the illustration is quite out 
of place, since generality (samanya) has no destruction and is, 
therefore, non-eternal, and negation-precedent-to-production iS 
non-eternal, because it is destroyed. To this Madhusiidana’s reply 
‘s that the Sankarites do not attempt to prove their case simply by 
this illustration, but adduce the illustration simply as a supplement 
to other proofs in support of their thesis. The reason why the 
qualities of being and non-being may be found in the world- 
appearance without contradiction is that, being qualities of 
imaginary entities (being and non-being), they do not contradict 
each other!. If an entity is not regarded as non-eternal in a real 
sense, there is no contradiction in supposing it to be non-eternal 
only so long as that entity persists. Madhustidana puts forward the 
above arguments to the effect that there is no contradiction in 


affirming the negation of any real qualities on the ground that those 


qualities are imaginary”, against the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha that, 


if the world-appearance is pronounced by any person for whatever 
reasons to be indefinable, then that itself is an afarmation, and hence 
there is a contradiction. To be indefinable both as being and as 
non-being means that both these are found to be contradicted in 
the entity under consideration. When it is said that the imaginary 


world-appearance ought not to be liable to being visible, invisible, 


2 dharmina eva kalpitatvena viruddhayor api dharmayor abhavat. Ibid. 
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contradicted or uncontradicted, there is a misunderstanding: for it 


is certainly outside such affirmations in any real sensé, but there is 


no incongruity in the affirmation of these qualities as imaginary - 


appearances, since they are presented in those forms to all ex- 
perience. The whole point is that, when qualities.that are contra- 
dictory are in themselves imaginary, there is no incongruity in their 
mutual negation with reference to a particular entity; if the mutual 
negation is unreal, their mutual affirmation is. equally unreal. 
Vyasa-tirtha argues that indefinability of the world-appearance 
(anirvacytva) cannot mean that it is not the locus: of either being 
or non-being; for both non-being and Brahman, being qualityless, 
would satisfy the same conditions, and be entitled to be called 


indefinable. It cannot be said that Brahman may be regarded as” 


the locus of imaginary being, for the reply is that the same may be 
the case with world-appearance. Again, since Brahman is quality- 
less, if being is denied of it, absence of being also cannot be denied; 
so, if both being and absence of being be denied of Brahman, 
Brahman itself becomes indefinable. The reply of Madhusiidana 
is that the denial of both being and non-being in the world- 
appearance is indefinable or unspeakable only in the sense that such 
a denial applies to the world appearance only so long as it is there, 
whereas in the Brahman it is absolute. Whereas the main emphasis of 
the argument of Vy4sa-tirtha is on the fact that both being and non- 
being cannot be denied at the sarne time, Madhustidana contends 
that, since the denial of being and the affirmation of it are not of the 
same order (the latter being of the Vydauaharika type), there is no 
contradiction in their being affirmed at the same time. In the same 
way Madhusiidana contends that the denial of quality in Brahman 
(nirvisesatva) should not be regarded as a quality in itself; for the 
quality that is denied is ofimaginary typeand henceits denial does not 
itself constitute a quality. Vyasa-tirtha further urges that, following 
the trend of the argument of the Sankarites, one might as well say 
that there cannot be any contradiction of the illusory conch-shell- 
silver by the experiential conch-shell, the two being of two different 
orders of existence: to this Madhustidana’s reply is that both the 
illusory and the experiential entities are grasped by the sa@ksz-con- 
sciousness, and this constitutes their sameness and the contradiction 
of one by the other; there is no direct contradiction of the illusory 
by the experiential, and therefore the criticism of V: yasa-tirtha fails. 
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Nature of Brahman. 


Vyasa-tirtha, in describing the nature of illusion, says that, when 
the subconscious impression of silver is roused, the senses, being 
associated with specific defects, take the “‘thisness?’ of conch-shell 
as associated with silver. There is, therefore, no production of any 
imaginary silver such as the Sankarites allege; the silver not being 
there, later perception directly shows that it was only a false silver 
that appeared. Inference also is very pertinent here; for whatever 
is false knowledge refers to non-existent entities simply because they 
are not existent. Vy4dsa-tirtha further points out that his view of 
illusion (anyatha-khyatz) is different from the Buddhist view of 
illusion (a-sat-khydtz) in this, that in the Buddhist view the ap- 
pearance “‘this is silver’’ is wholly false, whereas in Vyasa-tirtha’s 
view the “‘this’” is true, though its association with silver is 
false. } 

Vyasa-tirtha further points out that, if the illusory silver be 
regarded as a product of ajfdna, then it will be wrong to suppose 
that it is liable to negation in the past, present and future; for, if it 
was a product of ajfana, it was existing then and was not liable to 
negation. It is also wrong to say that the negation of the illusory 
appearance is in respect of its reality; for, in order that the ap- 
pearance may be false, the negation ought to deny it as illusory 
appearance and not as reality, since the denial of its reality would be 
of a different order and would not render the entity false. ; 

Vyasa-tirtha had contended that, since Brahman is the subject 
of discussion and since there are doubts regarding His nature, a 
resolution of such doubts necessarily implies the affirmation of 
character. Moreover, propositions are composed of 
words, and, even if any of the constituent words 1s supposed to 
indicate Brahman in a secondary sense, such secondary meaning 
is to be associated with a primary meaning; for ook mule secondary 
meanings can be obtained only through association with a primary 

he primary. meaning as such is baffled by the 
meaning, when the Pp ee dhusud th 
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character of Brahman can be known not necessarily through any 
affirmative character, but through the negation of all opposite 
concepts. If it is objected that the negation of such opposing 
concepts would necessarily imply that those concepts are con- 
stituents of Brahma-knowledge, the reply of Madhustidana is that, 
“such negation of opposing concepts being of the very nature of 
Brahman, it is manifested and intuited directly, without waiting for 
the manifestation of any particular entity. The function of ordinary 
propositions involving association of particular meanings is to be 
interpreted as leading to the manifestation of an undivided and 
unparticularized whole, beyond the constituents of the proposition 
which deal with the association of particular meanings. 
Vyasa-tirtha contends that, if Brahman is regarded as dif- 
ferenceless, then He cannot be regarded as identical with know- 
ledge or with pure bliss, or as the one and eternal, or as the saksi- 
consciousness. Brahman cannot be pure consciousness; for con- 
sciousness cannot mean the manifestation of objects, since in 
emancipation there are no objects to be manifested. To this 
‘Madhusiidana’s reply is that, though in emancipation there are no 
objects, yet that does not detract from its nature as illuminating. — 
To Vyasa-tirtha’s suggestion that Brahman cannot be regarded as 
pure bliss interpreted as agreeable consciousness (anukila- 
vedanatva) or mere agreeableness (anukilatva), since this would 
involve the criticism that such agreeableness is due to some 
extraneous condition, Madhusiidana’s reply is that Brahman 1S 
regarded as pure bliss conceived as unconditional desirability 
(nirupadhikestariipatvat). Madhusiidana urges that this cannot 
mean negation of pain; for negation of pain is an entity different 
from bliss and in order that the definition may have any application 
it is necessary that the negation of pain should lead to the establish- 
ment of bliss. Vyasa-tirtha further argues that, if this unconditional 
desirability cannot itself be conditional, then the blissful nature of 
Brahman must be due to certain conditions. Moreover, ! 
_ Brahman’s nature as pure bliss be different from its nature as pure 
knowledge, then both the views are partial; and, if they at 
identical, it 1s useless to designate Brahman as both pure knowledg¢ 
and pure bliss. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, though know- 
ledge and as are identical, yet through imaginary verbal us#8° 
they are spo S of as different. He further urges that objectless 
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pure knowledge is defined as pure bliss!; pure bliss is nothing but 
pure perceiver (drg-anatirekat). On this view again there is no 
difference between bliss and its consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha con- 
tends that, if Brahman is regarded as non-dual, then that involves 
the negation of duality. If such a negation is false, then Brahman 
becomes dual; and, if such a negation is afhrmed, then also 
Brahman becomes dual, for it involves the affirmation of negation. 
To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the reality of negation is 
nothing more than the locus in which the negation is affirmed; the 
negation would then mean nothing else than Brahman, and hence 
the criticism that the admission of negation would involve duality 
is invalid. 

Regarding the saksi-consciousness Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
the definition of saksi as pure being is unacceptable in the technical 
sense of the word as‘defined by Panini. To this Madhustidana’s 
reply is that saks¢ may be defined as the pure consciousness reflected 
either in avidyda or a modification of it; and thus even the pure 
being may, through its reflection, be regarded as the drasia. The 
objection of circular reasoning, on the ground that there is inter- 
dependence between the conditions of reflection and the seeing 
capacity of the seer, is unavailing; for such interdependence is 
beginningless. The saksi-consciousneéss, according to Madhustdana, 
is neither pure Brahman nor Brahman as conditioned by buddhi, 
but is the consciousness reflected in avidya or a modification of it; 
the sdksi-consciousness, though one in all perceivers, yet behaves 
as identified with each particular perceiver, and thus the ex- 
periences of one particular perceiver are perceived by the sakst- 
consciousness as ‘dentified with that particular perceiver, and so 
there is no chance of any confusion of the experience of different 
individuals on the ground that the saksi-consciousness is itself 
universal ?. 

1 etena visayanullekhi-jnanam evdnandam tty apt yuktar. Advaita-siddhs, 
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Refutation of Brahman as material 
and instrumental cause. 


Vyasa-tirtha says that a material cause always undergoes trans- 
formation in the production of the effect; but Brahman is supposed 
to be changeless, and, as such, cannot be the material cause. There 
are, however, three views: viz., that Brahman and mdyd are jointly 
the cause of the world, just as two threads make a string, or that 
Brahman with ma@yd as its power is the cause, or that Brahman as 
the support of mdyd is the cause. The reconciliation is that the 
Brahman is called changeless so far as it is unassociated with maya 
either as joint cause or as power or as instrument. To this Vya- 
_ Satirtha says that, if the permanently real Brahman is the material 
_ Cause of the world, the world also would be expected to be so. If it 
is said that the characteristics of the material cause do not inhere in 
the effect, but only a knowledge of it is somehow associated with 
it, then the world-appearance also cannot be characterized as in- 
definable (or antrvacya) by reason of the fact that it is constituted 
of maya. Since only Brahman as unassociated with maya can be 
called changeless, the Brahman associated with maya cannot be 
regarded as the material cause of the world, if by such material 
cause the changeless aspect is to be understood. If it is urged that 
the changes are of the character (maya), then, since such a character 
is included within or inseparably associated with the characterized, 
changes of character involve a change in the characterized, and 
hence the uivarta view fails. If the underlying substratum, the 
‘ Brahman, be regarded as devoid of any real change, then it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a substratum, in association 
with its power or character, will be liabte to real change; if it 1s 
urged that the material cause may be defined as that which is the 
locus of an illusion, then it may be pointed out that earth is never 
regarded as the locus of an illusion, nor can the conch-shell be 
regarded as the material cause of the shell-silver. 

The reply of Madhusiidana is that Brahman remains as the 
ground which makes the transformations of maya possible. The 
Brahman has a wider existence than maya and so cannot participate 
in the changes of maya. Further, the objection that, ifthe Brahman 
is real, then the world which is its effect should also be real is not 
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valid; for only the qualities of the transforming cause (as earth or 
of gold) are found to pass over to the effect, whereas, Brahman 
being the ground-cause, we have no analogy which should lead us 
to expect that it should pass on to the effect. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that, just as one speaks of the being of 
jugs, so one may speak of the non-being of chimerical entities, but 
that does not presuppose the assertion that chimerical entities have 
non-being as their material cause. Again, if the world had Brahman 
for its material cause, then; since Brahman was pute bliss, the 
world should also be expected to be of the nature of bliss, which it 
is not. Again, on the vivarta view of causation there is ne meaning 
in talking of a material cause. Moreover, if Brahman be the material 
cause, then the antahkarana cannot be spoken of as being ile 
material and transforming cause of suffering and other worldly 
experiences. 

. Vyasa-tirtha, in examining the contention of the Sankarites that 
Brahman is self-luminous, says that the meaning of the term ‘‘self- 
luminous”? (svaprakasa) must first be cleared. If it is meant that 
Brahman cannot be the object of any mental state, then there 
cannot be any dissension between the teacher and the taught 
regarding the nature of Brahman; for discussions can take place 
only if Brahman be the object of a mental state. If it is urged that 
Brahman is self-luminous in the sense that, though not an object 
of cognition, it is always immediately intuited, then it may be 
pointed out that the definition fails, since in dreamless sleep and in 
dissolution there is no such immediate intuition of Brahman. It 
cannot be said that, though in dreamless sleep the Brahman cannot 
be immediately intuited, yet it has the status or capacity (yogyata) 
of being so intuited; for in emancipation, there being no characters 
or qualities, it is impossible that such capacities should thus exist. 

Even if such capacity be negatively defined, the negation, being 
a category of world-appearance, cannot be supposed to exist in. 
Brahman. Moreover, if Brahman can in no way be regarded as the 
result of cognitive action, then the fact that it shines forth at the 
culmination of the final knowledge leading to Brahmahood would 
be inexplicable. Nor can it be argued that pure consciousness 1s 
self-luminous, 1.€., non-cognizable, because of the very fact that at 
is pure consciousness, since whatever is not pure oe OSS 
not self-luminous; for non-cognizability, being a quality, must 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. ‘he obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. ‘l’o this Vyasa-tirtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as a positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
For all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which ‘s not a product of the 
activity of a mental state (phala-vyapyatvam), and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
then, since even the perception of a iug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description 1s 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, the definition 
is too narrow!. It cannot be said that phala-vyapyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reflected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of the breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phala-vydpyatva exists in the jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-vydpyaiva means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con- 
sciousness reflected through a mental state. For the Sankarites do 
not think that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a urttz or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of amental state. It is therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of phala-vyapyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman. By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness 1S 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is SO, 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness (ctd-visaya), but not an object 
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of cognizing activity (cid-akarmatva). If, following Citsukha, 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested through a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre- 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an object 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object of copnizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an object as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an intellectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman. The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity involved in cognizing operation, for, the pure con- 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to the activity of the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which are universally admitted to be objects of cogni- 
tion. If reflection through a mental state be regarded as the cog- 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also is the object of such a reflection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahar a-yogy- 
atva, 1.€., capability of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies ‘that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge,” then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and Gods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or when one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms 1n inductive 
proposition (e.g, whatever 1s knowable is definable, such a propost- 


tion including virtue and vice as ‘nvolved under the term ““know- 


able”), one would be justified in saying that-virtue and vice are also 
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_ immediate, and thus immediacy of apprehension would be too wide 
for a sufficient description of Brahman. Thus, though virtue and 
vice are not cognizable in their nature, it is yet possible in the case 
of Yogins and of God to have immediate apprehension of them, and 
so also in our case, so far as concerns the direct apprehension of 
inference of them. 

If immediacy signifies ‘‘that which may be the object of im- 
mediate knowledge,”’ and if the self be regarded as immediate in 
this sense, then it is to be admitted that the self is an object of 
immediate cognition, like the jug. Nor can it be urged that the 
immediacy of an object depends upon the immediacy of the know- 
ledge of it; for the immediacy of knowledge also must depend upon 
the immediacy of the object. Again, Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
immediacy cannot signify that the content is of the form of 
immediacy (aparoksa-ity-akara); for it is admitted to be pure and 
formless and produced by the non-relational intuition of the 
Vedantic instructions. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in his Nydayamrta, tries to prove that Brahman is 
possessed of qualities, and not devoid of them, as the Sankarites 
argue; he contends that most of the Scriptural texts speak of 
Brahman as being endowed with qualities. God (Igvara):is endowed 
with all good qualities, for He desires to have them and is capable 
of having them; and He is devoid of all bad qualities, because He 
does not want them and is capable of divesting Himself of them. 
It is useless to contend that the mention of Brahman as endowed 
with qualities refers only to an inferior Brahman; for, Vyasa-tirtha 
urges, the scriptural texts do not speak of any other kind. of 
Brahman than the qualified one. If the Brahman were actually 
devoid of all qualities, it would be mere vacuity or sinya, a nega- 
tion; for all substances that exist must have some qualities. 
Vyasa-tirtha further contends that, since Brahman is the creator and 
. protector of the world and the authorizer of the Vedas, He must 
have a body and organs of action, though that body is not an 
ordinary material body (Prakrtavayavadi-nisedha-paratuat); and it 
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Again, it is also wrong to say that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the instrumental cause of the world, as the substance- 
stuff of the world and as the creator or modeller of the world; for 
the material cause undergoes modifications and changes, whereas 
the Brahman is unchangeable. Brahman, again, is always the 
master, and the individual selves or souls are always His servants: 
so God alone is always free (mztya-mukta), whereas individual séuls 
are always related and bound to Him!. The gunas belong to prakrii 
or mayd and not to the individual souls; and therefore, since the — 
gunas of prakrti are not in the individual souls, there cannot be any 
question of the bondage of individual souls by them or of liberation 
from them. Whatever bondage, therefore, there is by which the gunas 
tie the individual souls is due to ignorance (avidya). The gunas, 
again, cannot affect God; for they are dependent (adhina) on Him. 
It is only out of a part of God that all individual souls have come 
into being, and that part is so far different from God that, though 
through ignorance the individual souls, which have sprung forth 
from this part, may be suffering bondage, God Himself remains 
ever free from all such ignorance and bondage*®. The maya or 
prakrti which forms the material cause of the world is a fine dusty 
stuff or like fine cotton fibres (siksma-renumayi sa ca tantu-vayasya 
tantuvat), and God fashions the world out of this stuff’. This 

1 muktav api svami-bhytya-bhava-sadbhavena bhakty-dGdi-bandha-sadbnavat 
nitya-baddhatvam jivasya krsnasya tu nitya-muktatvam eva. Bhdava-vilasint 
(p. 179) on Yukti-mallika. 

ekasyaiva mamamsasya jivasyaivam mahdmate 

bandhasyavidyayanadi vidyaya ca tathetarah 
sva-bhinnamsasya jtvuakhya ajasyaikasya kevalam 


bandhas ca bandhan moksas ca na svasyety Gha sa prabhuh. 
Yukti-mallikd, p. 179. 


The Bhava-vilasint (p. 185) also points out that, though God has His wives and 
. body and His heavenly abode in Vaikuntha, yet He has nothing to tie Himself with 
these; for these are not of prakrti-stuff, and, as He has no trace of the gunas 
of prakrti, He is absolutely free; only a tie of praky t:-stuff can be a tie or bondage 
But prakyti cannot affect Him; for He 1s her master—mama guna vastiini ca 
sruti-smytisu aprakrtataya prasiddhah. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Madhva system applies the term mdya in UNCON Ea We Socis 
will (harer iccha); (ii) as the material prakrit (may akhy a prakr ET jada); and (iti) 
maya or maha-mdya or avidyd, as the cause of illusions and mistakes (bhrama- 
hetus ca mayaikad mdyeyam trividha mata). Yukti-mallika, p. 188. There is 
another view which supposes mdyd to be of five kinds; it adds God’s power 
ans influen be infinitely more powdery. than the atoms of the 
Naiyayikas  (tdrkikabhimata-paramamuto Py SOON Eee rea) 
Bhava-vilasiyl, p. 189. The Srimad-bhagavata, which is considered by Madhva 
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/ prakrti is eightfold, inasmuch as it has five modifications as the five 
elements, and three as manas, buddhi and ahamkara. The maya, by 
the help of which God creates the world, is like the mother of the 
world and is called, in the theological terminology of the Madhya 
school, Laksmi. The, creative mayd, or the will of God, is also called 
the svariipa-mayd, because she always abides with the Lord. The 
maya as prakrti, or as her guiding power (maydsrayin), is outside 
of God, but completely under His control*. 

God is referred to in the Gita and other sacred texts as pos- 
sessing a universal all-pervading body, but this body is, as we have 
already said, a spiritual body, a body of consciousness and bliss 
(jaa@nanandatmako hy asau)..This His universal body transcends 
the bounds of all the gunas, the mdyd and their effects. All through- 
out this universal all-transcending spiritual body of the Lord is full 
of bliss, consciousness and playful activity?. There is no room for 
pantheism in true philosophy, and therefore Vedic passages which 
seem to imply the identity of the world and God are to be explained 
as attributing to God the absolute controlling power®. Again, when 
it is said that the individual souls are parts of God, it does not mean 
that they are parts in any spatial sense, or in the sense of any actual 
division such as may be made of material objects. It simply means 
that the individual souls are similar to God in certain respects and 
are at the same time much inferior to Him‘. 


and his followers to be authoritative, speaks of the four wives of Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, as Maya, Jaya, Krti and Santi, which 
are but the four forms of the goddess Sri, corresponding to the four forms of 
Hari as Vamadeva, Sankargana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Yukti-mallikd, p.191- 

1 [tis curious to note that the mayd which produces illusion and which affects 
only the individual souls, counted in one place referred to above as the third 
may4, is counted again as the fourth mayd, and prakrti (or jada-mayd and maya- 
srt) as the second and the third mdyas. Yukti-mallikd, p. 192 a, 0. 
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2 The Bhdva-vilasint (p. 198), giving the meaning of the word Sartra (which . 


ordinarily means “body,” from a root which means “to decay”’) with reference 
to God, assigns a fanciful etymological meaning; it says that the first syllable s@ 
means bliss, ra means “play,” and ira means “consciousness.’”’ In another place 
Varadaraja speaks of the Lord as being of the nature of the pure bliss of realiza- 
tion and the superintendent of all intelligence: vidito’si bhavan saksat purusal 


prakrteh parah kevalanubhavanandasvariipas sarva-buddhi-drk. Yukti-mallika, © 


p. 201. 
2 atah purusa evett prathama pajicamt yada 

sada sarva-nimittatua-mahima pumsi varnyate 

y ga @ tu saptamt sarvadharatvam varnayet tada 

siktasyaikarthata Catvam satyeva syan na canyatha. Ibid. p-. 2°": 

4 tat-sadysatue satt tato nyiinatvam jlvasya amsatva hadegatvatt: 

Nydyamyta, p. 606. 3 mona tu e 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that as God is all- 
pervasive, So the individual souls are by nature atomic, though by 
their possession of the quality of consciousness, which is all- 
pervasive, they can always feel the touch of any part of their body 
just as a lamp, which, remaining at one place, may have its rays 
illuminating all places around it?. 

At the end of pralaya God wishes to'create, and by His wish 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakyti and separates its three gunas, 
and then creates the different categories of mahat, buddhi, manas 
and the five elements and also their presiding deities; and then He 
permeates the whole world, including the living and the non- 
living’. In ali the different states of existence (e.g., the waking, 
dream, deep sleep, swoon and: liberation) it is God who by His 
various forms of manifestation controls all individual souls, and by 
bringing about these states maintains the existence of the world’. 
The destruction or pralaya also of the world is effected by His 
will’. Moreover, all knowledge that arises in all individual souls 
either for mundane experience or for liberation, and whatever may 
be the instruments employed for the production of such know- 
ledge, have God as their one common ultimate cause. 


Liberation (moksa). 


Bondage is due to attachment to worldly objects, and liberation 
is produced through the direct realization of God (aparoksa-jnanam 
Visnoh). This 1s produced in various ways, ViZ.: Experience of the 
sorrows of worldly existence, association with good men, renuncia- 
tion of all desires of enjoyment of pleasures, whether in this world 


1 Nyayamryta, p. 612. The view that the atomic soul touches different parts 
of the body at different successive moments for different touch-experiences 1s 
definitely objected to. 


< i = raha-vyakhyana, PP- 106- 8. : 
5 PAT oes of God, controlling the five states above mentioned 


(waking, dream, etc.), are called Prajia, Visva, Taijasa, Bhagavan and Turtya 
Bh ty Sees ne of destruction or pralaya in this system: (@) the 
maha-pralaya, in which everything but prakytt 1s destroyed, conly absolute 
darkness Beer ainist and prakrtt stops all her creative work, except ite pouucucn 
of time as successive moments, (b) the secondary destruction, calle y geatare 

l which is of two kinds, one in which along with our world the two 
cere: worlds are also destroyed, and one 1n which only the living beings of 


this world are destroyed. Ibid. pp. 117-19: 
& Ibid. p. 119- 
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* or in some heavenly world, self-control and self-discipline, Study, 
association with a good teacher, and study of the scriptures according 
to his instructions, realization of the truth of those scriptures, dis- 
cussions on the proper meaning for strengthening one’s convictions, 
proper respectful attachment to the teacher, respectful attachment 
to God (paramatma-bhaktt), kindness to one’s inferiors, love for one’s 
equals, respectful attachment to superiors, cessation from works that 
are likely to bring pleasure or pain, cessation from doing prohibited 
actions, complete resignation to God, realization of the five differ- 
ences (between God and soul, soul and soul, soul and the world, God 
and the world and between one object of the world and another), 
realization of the difference between prakrti and purusa, appreciation 

_of the difference of stages of advancement among the various kinds 
of men and other higher and lower living beings, and proper 

worship (updasand). As regards the teachers here referred to, from 
whom instructions should be taken, two distinct types of them are 
mentioned: there are some who are permanent teachers (nzyata 
guru) and others who are only occasional teachers (anzyata gurit). 
The former are those who can understand the nature and needs 

_ of their pupils and give such suitable instructions to them as may 

enable them to realize that particular manifestation of Visnu which 

they are fit to realize; the occasional teachers are those who merely 
instruct us concerning God. In another sense all those who are 

Superior to us in knowledge: and religious discipline are our 

teachers. As regards worship, it is said that worship (updasanda) 

is of two kinds: worship as religious and philosophical study, and 
worship as meditation (dhyana) ; for there are some who cannot by 
proper study of the scriptures attain a true and direct realization 
of the Lord, and there are others who attain it by meditation. 

Meditation or dhyana means continual thinking of God, leaving all 

other things aside, and such a meditation on God as the spirit, as 

the existent, and as the possessor of pure consciousness and bliss iS 
only possible when a thorough conviction has been generated by 
scriptural studies and rational thinking and discussions, so that all 
false ideas have been removed and all doubts have been dispelled. 
siddhaetatara, p. $00, tat $strabhyasa-rapa dhyana-rapa ca, Madhva- 

2 dhydnam ca ttara-tiraskara-paryap 
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God alone is the cause of all bondage, as well as of all libera- 
tion!. When one directly realizes the nature of God, there arises in 
him devotion (bhakit) to the Lord; for without personal, direct and 
immediate knowledge of Him there cannot be any devotion. 
Devotion (bhakiz) consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord, 
which cannot be impaired or affected by thousands of obstacles, 
which is many times greater than love for one’s own-self or love 
for what is-generally regarded as one’s own, and which is preceded 
by a knowledge of the Lord as the possessor of an infinite number 
of good and benign qualities?. And when such a bhakti arises, the 
Lord is highly pleased (atyartha-prasada), and it is when God is so 
pleased with us that we can attain salvation. 

Though individual souls are self-luminous in themselves, yet 
through God’s will their self-luminous intelligence becomes veiled 
by ignorance (avidya). When, as a modification of the mind or 
inner organ (antahkarana), direct knowledge of God arises, such a 
modification serves to dispel the ignorance or avidyd; for, though 
avidya is not directly associated with the mind, yet such a mental 
advancement can affect it, since they are both severally connected 
with the individual self. Ordinarily the rise of knowledge destroys 
only the deeds of unappointed fruition, whereas the deeds of ap- 
pointed fruition ( prarabdha-karma) remain and cause pleasure and 
pain, cognition and want of cognition. So ordinarily the realization 
of God sexves to destroy the association of prakyti and the gunas 
with an individual, as also his karmas and subtle body (liiga-deha), 


1 God maintains or kceps in existence all other entities, which are all wholly 
dependent on Him. He creates and destroys only the non-eternal and eternal- 
non-eternal entities. Again, with reference to all beings except Laksmi, it is He 
who holds up the veil of positive ignorance (bhava-riipa avidyd) of prakrti, either 
as the first avidya, the gunas of sativa, ree ne Sse ae sepa eRe 

i Z i ? actions - 
Si Cetra (aida), OE chi a finally as His an will. It is the last, 
the power of Hari, which forms the real stuff of all ignorance; si avidya A only 
an indirect agent (paramesvara-saktir eva Sar P RCL Cne ie ya, aviaya tu 
nimitta-matram); for, even if avidyd 1s destroyed, there wi oe see Sees. 
bliss, unless God so desires +t. It is again He who gives pouls ge to he 
conscious entities, happiness to all except those demons . o i y esate : 
for attaining it, and sorrow also to all except Laksmi, w aT. ES i oe 
any touch of sorrow. Tattva-samkhyana-vivar ave an attva-samernyana- 


fippana, pp. 43-7- Ser PH inavadya-kalydna-gunatua- 
. niravadhikadnantdnavadya-Ralyana-guyarva 
2 paramesvara-bhaktir te ah aneka-guuddhikak antaraya- 


a oy = = ton di : ta-vastubhy 
jitanapirvakah svatmatmlya samaste ma-pravahah. Nydya-sudha on Anuvyd- 
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é consisting of the senses, five pranas and manas, until the deeds of 

appointed fruition are exhausted by suffering or enjoyment! 
During pralaya the liberated souls enter the womb of God and 
cannot have any enjoyment; but again after creation they begin to 
enjoy. The enjoyment of liberated souls is of four kinds: sdlokya, 
sdmipya, sariipya and sa@yujya (sarsti being counted as a species of 
sayujya and not a fifth kind of liberation). Sdayujya means the 
entrance of individual souls into the body of God and their identi- 
fication of themselves with the enjoyment of God in His own body; 
sarsti-moksa, which is a species of sd@yujya-moksa, means the enjoy- 
ment of the same powers that God possesses, which can only be 
done by entering into the body of God and by identifying oneself 
with the particular powers of God. Only deities or Gods deserve 
to have this kind of liberation; they can, of course, at their will 
come out of God as well and remain separate from Him; sdlokya- 
moksa means residence in heaven and being there with God to 
experience satisfaction and enjoyment by the continual sight of 
Him. Samipya-moksa means continuous residence near God, such 
as is enjoyed by the sages. Sdripya-moksa is enjoyed by God's 
attendants, who have outward forms similar to that which God 
possesses®. The acceptance of difference amongst the liberated souls 
in the states of enjoyment and other privileges forms one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Madhva’s system; for, if it is not acknow- 
ledged, then the cardinal dualistic doctrine that all individual souls 
are always different from one another would fail’. It has already 
been said that liberation can be attained only by bhakti, involving 
- continuous pure love (seha)*. Only gods and superior men deserve 
it, whereas ordinary men deserve only to undergo rebirth, and the 
lowest men and the demons always suffer in hell. The Gods cannot 
go to hell, nor can the demons ever attain liberation, and ordinary 
persons neither obtain liberation nor go to hell®. 


ee cece I. 13, where a reference is made also to Brahma- 
tarka. 
2 Jaya and Vijaya, the two porters of God. are sai : ka. 
: said to enjoy Sdriipya-™? 
3 muktanam ca na htyante taratamya “tatpary? 
Pa aSecislsotNsay yam ca sarvadad. Mahdabharata-tatp 


‘ acchidra-seva (faultless attendance ha : e also 
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As the imperative duties of all men upwards of eight years and 
up to eighty years of age, Madhva most strongly urges the fasting 
on the Ekadasi (eleventh day of the moon), marking the forehead 
with the black vertical line characteristic of his followers even to 
the present day. One should constantly worship Lord Krsna with 
great devotion (bhakti) and pray to Him to be saved from the 
sorrows of the world. One should think of the miseries of hell and 
try to keep oneself away from sins, and should always sing the name 
of Hari, the Lord, and make over to Him all the deeds that one 
performs, having no desire of fruits for them}. 


1 Kysnamyta-maharrava. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLABHA 


Vallabha’s Interpretation of the Brahma-siitra. 


Most systems of Vedanta are based upon an inquiry regarding the 
ultimate purport of the instruction of the text of the Upanisads 
which form the final part.of the Vedas. The science of mimamsa 
is devoted to the enquiry into the nature of Vedic texts, on the 
presumption that all Vedic texts have to be interpreted as enjoining 
people to perform certain courses of action or to refrain from doing 
others; it also presumes that obedience to these injunctions pro- 
duces dharma and disobedience adharma. Even the study of the 
Vedas has to be done in obedience to the injunction that Vedas 
must be studied, or that the teacher should instruct in the Vedas or 
that one should: accept a teacher for initiating him to the holy 
thread who will teach him the Vedas in detail. All interpreters of 
Mimamsa and Vedanta agree on the point that the study of the 
Vedas implies the understanding of the meaning by the student, 
though there are divergences of opinion as to the exact nature of 
injunction and the exact manner in which such an implication follows. 
If the Brahmacarin has to study the Vedas and understand their 
meaning from the instruction of the teacher at his house, it may 
generally be argued that there is no scope for a further discussion 
regarding the texts of the Upanisads; andif thisis admitted, the whole 
of the Brahma-siitra, whose purpose is to enter into sucha discussion, 
becomes meaningless. It may be argued that the Upanisad texts 
are pregnant with mystic lore which cannot be unravelled by a 
comprehension of the textual meaning of words. But, if this mystic 
lore cannot be unravelled by the textual meaning of the word, itis not 
reasonable to suppose that one can comprehend the deep and mystic 
truths which they profess to instruct by mere intellectual discussions. 
The Upanisads themselves say that one can comprehend the true 


meaning of the Upanisads through tapas and the grace of God’. 


; a-lauktko hi vedartho ng yukty 
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Vallabha’s Bhasya on Brahma-siitra 
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To this Vallabha’s reply is that, since there are diverse kinds of 
sastras offering diverse kinds of instructions, and since Vedic texts 
are themselves so complicated that it is not easy to understand their 
proper emphasis, an ordinary person may have legitimate doubt as 
to their proper meaning, unless there is a sastra which itself dis- 
cusses these difficulties and attempts to solve them by textual com- 
parisons .and contrasts; it cannot be denied that there is a real 
necessity for such a discussion as was undertaken by Vyasa himself 
in the Brahma-sitra’, 

According to Ramanuja the Brahma-siitra is a continuation of 
the Mimdmsa-siitra; though the two works deal with different 
subjects, they have the same continuity of purpose. The study 
of the Brahma-siitra must therefore be preceded by the study of 
the Mimamsa-siitra. According to Bhaskara the application of the 
Mimamsa-sitra is universal; all double-born people must study the 
Mimamsa and the nature of dharma for their daily duties. The 
knowledge of Brahman is only for some; a discussion regarding the 
nature of Brahman can therefore be only for those who seek 
emancipation in the fourth stage of their lives. Even those who 
seek emancipation must perform the daily works of dharma; the 
nature of such dharma can only be known by a study of the 
Mimamsa. The enquiry regarding Brahman must therefore be. 
preceded by a study of the Mimamsa. It is also said by some that 
it is by a long course of meditation in the manner prescribed by 
the Upanisads that the Brahman can be known. A knowledge of 


such meditation can only be attained by a knowledge of the due 


nature of sacrifices. It is said also in the smrtis that it is by sacrifices 


that the holy body of Brahman can be built (maha-yajriais ca 
yajnats ca brahmiyam kriyate tanuh)*; so it 1s when the forty-eight 
samskaras are performed that one becomes fit for the study or 
meditation on the nature of the Brahman. It is also said in the 


smrtis that it is only after discharging the three debts—study, 


marriage, and performance of sacrifices—that one has the right to 
fix his mind on Brahman for emancipation. According to most 


;-dosat tad-udbhavah 
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people the sacrificial duties are useful for the knowledge of 
Brahman; so it may be held that enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman must follow an enquiry about the nature of dharma}, 
But, even if the theory of the joint-performance of sacrifice and 
meditation on Brahman be admitted, it does not follow that an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman must follow an enquiry about 
the nature of dharma. It can only mean that the nature of the 
knowledge of Brahman may be held to be associated with the nature 
of dharma, as it is properly known from the Mimdamsda-sastra. On 
such 2 supposition the knowledge of the nature of the self is to be 
known from the study of the Brahma-siitra; but since the know- 
ledge of the self is essential even for the performance of sacrificial 
actions, it may well be argued that the enquiry into the nature of 
dharma must be preceded by an enquiry about the nature of the 
self from the Brahma-sitra?. Nor can it be said that from such 
texts as require a person,to be self-controlled (santo danto, etc.) it 
may be argued that enquiry into the nature of dharma must precede 
that about Brahman: the requirement of self-control does not 
necessarily mean that enquiry about the nature of dharma should 
be given precedence, for a man may be self-controlled even without 
studying the Mimamsa.. 

Nor can it be said, as Sankara does, that enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman must be preceded by a disinclination from earthly and 
heavenly joys, by mind-control, self-control, etc. On this point 
Bhaskara argues against the Vallabha views, and his reason for their 
rejection is that such attainments are extremely rare; even great 
sages like Durvasas and others failed to attain them. Even without 
self-knowledge one may feel disinclined to things through sorrows; 
and one may exercise mind-control and self-control cven for 
earthly ends. There is moreover no logical relation between the 


attainment of such qualities and enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman. Nor can it be argued that, if enquiry into the nature of 


Brahman is preceded*by an enquiry into the Mimamsa, we C4? 


attain all these qualities. Moreover, an enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman can only come through a conviction of the importance of 


1 Purusottama’s commentary on V , a 
si uen sedantene ae on allabhacarya’s Anubhasya, pp. 2 5-6. ; 
ee Paid Lanes: avagantavyam ndand-balair atma-svarip 
uipratipanna-vai mm veda-vakyair eva tan nirdsasyavasyakatuat jnate tayolt 
sua-ripe karmani sukhena pravytti-darianam. Ibid, p. 27. 
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‘the knowledge alone, and for the comprehension of such importance 
the enquiry about Brahman is necessary: there is thus an argument 
in acircle. If it is held that, when knowledge of the Vedantic texts 
is properly acquired by listening to instruction on the Vedas, one 
may then turn to an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, that also 
is objectionable; for, if the meaning of the Vedantic texts has been 
properly comprehended, there is no further need for an enquiry 
about the nature of Brahman. If it is held that the knowledge of 
Brahman can come only through the scriptural testimony of such 
texts as ‘that art thou” or ‘‘thou art the truth,” that too is ob- 
jectionable: for no realization of the nature of Brahman can come 
by scriptural testimony to an ignorant person who may interpret 
it as referring to an identity of the self and the body. If by the 
scriptural texts it is possible to have a direct realization of Brahman, 
it is unnecessary to enjoin the duty of reflection and mediation. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman must be preceded either by dharmavicara or by the 
attainment of such extremely rare qualities as have been referred 
to by Sankara. Again, it is said in the scriptures that those who 
have realized the true meaning of the Vedanta should renounce the 
world; so renunciation must take place after the Vedantic texts 
have been well comprehended and not before. Again, without an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman one cannot know that Brahman 
is the highest object of attainment, without a knowledge of the 
latter one would not have the desired and other attainments of the 
mind and so be led to a discussion about Brahman. Again, if a 
person with the desired attainments listens to the Vedantic texts, 
he would immediately attain emancipation and there would be no 
one to instruct him. . 
The enquiry about the nature of Brahman does not require a 
preceding condition; anyone of the double-born caste is entitle 
to do it. The Mimamsakas say that all the Vedantic as insisting 
upon the knowledge of Brahman should be interpreted as injunc- 
. dharma is produced. But this in- 
tions by whose perornt ‘nd of prescribed meditation 
terpretation is wrong, though any kind of p 
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on Brahman is intended to show the greatness of Brahma-know- 
ledge; such meditations are merely mental operations akin to know- 
ledge and are not any kind of action. This Brahma-knowledge jg 
also helpful for the proper discharge of one’s duties; for this reason 
people like Janaka had it and so were able to discharge their duties 
in the proper manner. It is wrong to suppose that those who do 
not have the illusory notion of the self as the body are incapable of 
performing karma; for the Gita says that the true philosopher 
knows that he does not work and yet is always associated with 
work; he abnegates all his karmas in Brahman and acts without any 
attachment, just as a lotus leaf never gets wet by water. The con- 
clusion is therefore that.only he who knows Brahman can by his 


work produce the desired results; so those who are engaged in dis- . 


cussing the nature of dharma should also discuss the nature of 
Brahman. The man who knows Brahman and works has no desire 
for the fruits of his karma, for he has resigned all his works to 


Brahman. It is therefore wrong to say that only those who are - 


desirous of.the fruits of karma are eligible for their performance; 
the highest and the most desired end of karma is the abnegation of 
its fruits’. It is the intention of Vallabha that both the Parva- 
mimamsa and the Uttara-mimdmsa (or the Brahma-sitra) are but 
two different ways of propounding the nature of Brahman; the two 
together form one science. This in a way is the view of all the 
Vedantic interpreters except Sankara, though they differ in certain 
details of mode of approach?. Thus according to Ramanuja the two 
Mimamsas form one science and the performance of sacrifices can 
be done conjointly with continual remembering of Brahman, which 
(with him) is devotion, meditation and realization of Brahman. 
According to Bhaskara, though the subject of the Parva-mimamsa 
is different from that of the Uttara-mimamsa, yet they have one end 
in view and form one science, and the ultimate purport of them 
both is the realization of the nature of Brahman. According to 
Bhiksu the purpose of the Brahma-siitra is to reconcile the ap- 
parently contradictory portions of the Vedantic texts which have 
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not been taken by Pirva-mimamsa. The purpose of the Brahma- 
siitra is the same as that of the Pirva-mimamsd, because enquiry 
into the nature of the Brahman is also due to the injunction that 
Brahman should be known, and the highest dharma is produced 
thereby. The Uttara-mimamsd is a supplement of the Pirva- 
mimamsa. According to Madhya it is those who have devotion who 
are eligible for enquiry into the nature of Brahman. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third sutra of Adhyaya 1, 
Pada t, of the Brahma-siitra and reads them as Janmadyasya yatah, 
sastrayonitvat. The commentator says that this is the proper order, 
because all topics (adhikaranas) show the objections, conclusions 
and the reasons; the reasons would be missing if the third sutra 
(Sastrayonitvat) were not included in the second, forming one adhi- 
karana. Brahman is the cause of the appearance and disappearance 
of the world, and this can be known only on the evidence. of 
the scriptures. Brahman is thus the final and the ultimate agent; 
but, though production and maintenance, derangement and destruc- 
tion are all possible through the agency of Brahman, yet they are 
not associated with Him as His qualities. The sutra may also be 
supposed to mean that that is Brahman from which the first 
(i.e., @Rasa) has been produced’. 

The view of Sankara that Brahman is the producer of the Vedas 
and that by virtue of this He must be regarded as omniscient is 
rejected to-day ‘by Purusottama. To say the Vedas had been pro- 
duced by God by His deliberate desire would be to accept the views 
of the Nyaya and Vaisgesikas; the eternity of the Vedas must then 
be given up. If the Vedas had come out of Brahman like the breath 
of a man, then, since all breathing is involuntary, the production 
of the Vedas would not show the omniscience of God (nihsva- 
satmaka-vedopadanatvena abuddhi-pirvaka-nihsvasopadana-puru- 
na’ pratisadhanena apastam)*. Moreover, if 


sadrstanta-sanathe , 
Brahman had produced the Vedas in the same order in which they 


existed in the previous kalpa, He must in doing so have submitted 


Himself to some necessity oF law, and therefore was not inde- 


pendent’. Again, the view of Sankara that the Brahman associated 


1 Yanma adyasya akasasy2 yatal. Anubhdsya, p. 61. | 
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with ajfidna is to be regarded as the omniscient Igvara can be 
accepted on his authority alone. 

It is no doubt true that the nature of Brahman is shown 
principally in the Upanisads, and from that point of view the word 
Sastra-yont, ‘“he who is known by the Upanisadsy’ may well be 
applied to Brahman; yet there may be a legitimate objection that 
other parts of the Vedas have no relevant connection with Brahman. 
The reply is that it is by actions in accordance with other parts of 
the Vedas that the mind may be purified, and thus God may be 
induced to exercise His grace for a revelation of His nature. So in 
a remote manner other parts of the Vedas. may be connected with 
the Vedas. So the knowledge of the Vedanta helps the due per- 
formance of the scriptural injunctions of other parts of the Vedas. 
The karma-kanda and the jnana-kanda are virtually comple- 
_ Mentary to each other and both have'a utility for self-knowledge, 
though the importance of the Upanisads must be superior. 

We know already that Ramanuja repudiated the idea of in- 
ferring the existence of God as omniscient‘and omnipotent from 
the production of the world, and established the thesis that God 
cannot be known through any means of proof, such as perception, 
inference and the like, but only through the testimony of the 
scriptural texts. 

The tendency of the Nyaya system has been to’ prove the 
existence of God by inference; thus Udayana gives nine arguments 
in favour of the existence of God. The first of these is that the word, 
being of the nature of effect, must have some cause which has 
produced it (karyanumana). The sécond is that there must be some 
one who in the beginning of the creation set the atoms in motion 
for the formation of molecules (@yojananumana). The third is that 
the earth could not have remained hanging in space if it were not 


_ held by God (dhrtyanumana). The fourth is that the destruction of | 


the world also requires an agent and that must be God (wia- 
Sanumana). The fifth is that meanings ascribed to words must have 
been due to:the will of God (padanumana). The sixth is that merit 
and demerit, as can be known from the prescription of the Vedas, 
must presume an original acquaintance of the person who com- 
posed the Vedas (gr atyanumana)..The seventh is that the scriptures 
testify to the existence of God. The eighth (vakyanumdana) is the 
same as the seventh. The ninth is as follows: the accretion of the 
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mass of atoms depends upon their number, as they are partless; 
the numerical conception is dependent upon relative mental com- 
parison on the part of the perceiver; at the time of creation there 
must have been some one by whose numerical conception the 
accretion of mass is possible. This is the ninth anumdana (samkhya- 
numana). Though God is regarded as the cause of the world, yet He 
need not have a body; for cause as producer does not necessarily 
involve the possession of a body; there are others, however, who 
think that God produces special bodies, the avatara of Rama, 
Krsna, etc., by which He acts in special ways. 

Vijiiana-bhiksu, however, thinks that the Samkhya categories of 
buddhi, etc., being products, presume the existence of their previous 
causes, about which there must be some intuitive knowledge, and 
whose purpose is served by it; such a person is [gvara. The pro- 
cedure consists in inferring first an original cause (the prakrti) of 
the categories, and God is He who has direct knowledge of the 
prakrti by virtue of which He modifies it to produce the categories, 
and thus employs it for His own purpose. | , 

There are some who hold that even in the Upanisadic texts 
there are instances of inferring the nature of Brahman, and though 
Badarayana does not indulge in any inferences himself, he deals 
with such texts as form their basis. The point of view of the 
syllogists has been that the inferences are valid inasmuch as they 
are in consonance with the Upanisad texts. But Vallabha agrees 
with Ramanuja and Bhaskara that no inference is possible about 
the existence of God, and that His nature can only be known 


through the testimony of the Upanisadic texts”. 


The nature of Brahman. 


Brahman is both the material and ‘nstrumental cause of the 


world. There is no diversity of opinion regarding the Brahman as 


the instrumental (nimttta) cause of the world, but there is difference 


of opinion whether Brahman is its creator oF whether He is its 
material cause, since the Vedanta does not admit the relation of 
the view that Brahman ‘s the inherent (samavayz) cause 


eee t Brahman being the samavayz 


of the world. The objection agains 
ttama offers 2 criticism of the theistic arguments 
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karana is further enhanced by the supposition that, if He were go 
He must be liable to change (samavayitve uikytatvasyapatteh), 
Vallabha holds that the sitra “tat tu samanvaydt” establishes the 
view that Brahman is the inherent cause (samavaytkarana), because 
it exists everywhere in His tripartite nature, as being, thought and 
bliss. The world as such (the prapajica) consists of names, forms 
and actions, and Brahman is the cause of them all, as He exists 


everywhere in His tripartite forms. The Samkhyists hold that it is 


the sattva, rajas and tamas which pervade all things, and all things 
manifest these qualities; a cause must be of the nature of the effects, 
since all effects are of the nature of sattva, rajas and tamas. So the 
reply is that there is a more serious objection, because the prakrti 
(consisting of sattva, rajas and tamas) is itself a part of Brahman 
(prakrter api svamate tadamSatvat)*. But yet the Simkhya method 
of approach cannot be accepted. The pleasure of prakrti is of the 
nature of ignorance, and is limited by time and space; things are 
pleasant to some and unpleasant to others; they are pleasant at 
one time and not pleasant at another; they are pleasant in some 
places and unpleasant in other places. But the bliss of Brahman is 
unlimited by conditions; the relation of bliss and the self as 
associated with knowledge is thus different from the pleasure of 
prakrtt (atmanandajiianena prakrtikapriyatvadau badhadarsanat)°. 
The Brahman therefore pervades the world in His own true nature 
as knowledge and bliss. It is by His will that He manifests Himself 
as many and also manifests His three characters—thought, being 
and bliss—in different proportions in the material world of 
antaryamins. This pervasion of Brahman as many and all is to be 
distinguished from the Sankarite exposition of it. According to 
Sankara and his followers the phenomenal world of. objects has 
the Brahman as its basis of reality; the concrete appearances are 
only impositions on this unchanging reality. According to this 
view the concrete appearances cannot be regarded as the effects of 
Brahman, or, in other words, Brahman cannot be regarded as the 
upadana or the material cause of the stuff of the concrete objects. 
We know that among the Sankarites also there are diverse opinions 
regarding the material Cause of the world. Thus the author of the 
Padartha-nirnaya thinks that Brahman and maya are jointly the 


; Vallabha’s Anubhasya, p. 85. 
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cause of the world, Brahman being the unchanging cause and maya 
being the transforming cause. Sarvajfiatmamuni, the author of the 
Samksepa-sariraka, thinks that Brahman is the material cause 
through the instrumentality of maya. Vacaspati Misra thinks that 
the maya resting in jiva as associated with Brahman jointly pro- 
duces the world; ma@yd here is regarded as the accessory cause 
(sahakari). The author of the Siddhanta-muktavali thinks that the 
maya-sakti is the real material cause and not the Brahman; 
Brahman is beyond cause and effect*. 

Vallabha, however, disagrees with this view for the reason 
that according to this the causality of Brahman is only indirect, 
and as regards the appearances which are illusory impositions 
according to Sankara no cause is really ascribed; he therefore holds 
that Brahman by His own will has manifested Himself with pre- 
ponderance of the elements of being, consciousness, and bliss in 
His three forms as matter, soul and the Brahman. Brahman is 
therefore regarded as the samavayikarana of the world®*. 

Bhaskara also holds that Brahman is at once one with the world 
and different from it, just as the sea is in one sense one with the 
waves and in another sense different from them. The suggestion 
that a thing cannot be its opposite is meaningless, because it is so 
experienced. All things as objects may be regarded as one, but this 
does not preclude their specific characters and existence; in reality 
there is no opposition or contradiction, like heat and cold or as 
between fire and sparks, between Brahman and the world, for the 
world has sprung out of Him, 1s maintained in Him and is merged 
in Him. In the case of ordinary contradiction this is not the case; 
when the jug is produced out of the earth, though the earth ae the 
jug may seem to be different, yet the jug has no existence without 
the earth—the former is being maintained by the latter. So, as 


ae ns 
effect, the world is many; 4s cause, it is one with Brahman*. 
Vallabha’s point of view 


is very close to that of Bhaskara, 
though not identical; he holds that it is the same Brahman who Is 
present in all His fullness 1 


n all objects of the world and in the 
selves. He only manifested some 


qualities in their preponderating 
1 See Siddhantalesa (ed. Lazaras, 1890), pp: aise He AS ay: 
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manner in the different forms; multiplicity therefore does not 
"involve any change. It is for this reason that he prefers the term 
samavayikarana to upadanakarana; according to him the concept 
of samavayikdrana consists in universal and unconditional per- 
vasion. The concept of upaddana involves a concept of change, 
though the effects caused by the change are maintained by the 
upadana (or the material cause) and though it ultimately merges 
into it. So far as the Brahman may be regarded as being one with 
all the multiplicity, Vallabha is in agreement with Bhaskara. 
Vallabha again denies the relation of samavdya, like other 
Vedantic thinkers, though he regards Brahman as the samavayi- 
karana of the world. His refutation of samavaya follows the 
same line as that of the other Vedantic interpreters, Sankara and 
Ramanuja, and need not be repeated here. Samavdya, according to 
Vallabha, is not a relation of inherence such as is admitted by the 
Nyaya writers; with him it means identity (tadatmya). According 
to the Nyaiyayikas samavaya is the relation of inherence which 
exists between cause and effect, between qualities and substance, 
between universals and substance; but Vallabha says that there is 
no separate relation of inherence here to combine these pairs; it is 
the substance itself that appears in action, qualities and as cause and 
effect. It is thus merely a manifestation of identity in varying forms 
that gives us the notion of diversity in contraries; in reality there is 
no difference between the varying forms which are supposed to be 
associated together by a relation of inherence?. 
Purusottama, in his Prasthana-ratnakara, says that mayd 1s a 
power of Brahman, and is thus identical with Him (mayaya apt 
bhagavac-chaktitvena saktimad-abhinnatvat)? ; maya and avidyd are 
.the same. It is by this ma@yd that God manifests Himself as many- 
This manifestation is neither an error nor a confusion; it is a real 
manifestation of God in diverse forms without implying the notion 
of change or transformation. The world is thus real, being a real 


manifestation of God. Brahman Himself, being of the nature of 


* nanv atropadana-padam parityajya samavayi-padena ahara iti ced 
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sat, cit and ananda, can manifest Himself in His partial aspects in 
the world without the help of any instrument. It is possible to 
conceive Brahman in His aspects or characters as knowledge, bliss, 
activity, time, will, maya, and prakrti. The kala represents the 
kriya-sakti or power of action. The determination of the creation 
or dissolution through time (kala) means the limitation of His 
power of action; determined by this power of action His other parts 
act consonantly with it. By His will He conceives His selves as 
different from Him and through different forms thus conceived He 
manifests Himself; in this way the diverse characters of Brahman 
manifesting Himself in diverse forms manifest Himself also as 
differing in diverse ways. Thus, though He is identical with know- 
ledge and bliss, He appears as the possessor of these. The power of 
God consists in manifesting His nature as pure being, as action and 
as producing confusion in His nature as pure intelligence. This con- 
fusion, manifesting itself as experiential ignorance (which shows 
itself as egotism), is a part of the maya which creates the world, and 
which is instrument: of God as pure bliss in His manifestation as 
the world. This mayd thus appears as 2 secondary cause beyond the 
original cause, and may sometimes modify it and thereby act as a 
cause of God’s will. It must, however, be understood that maya thus 


conceived cannot be regarded as the original cause; 1t serves In the 


first instance to give full play to the original desire of God to be- 
: to create the diversity of 


come many; in the second place it serves to the 
the grades of existence as superior and inferior. It is in relation to 
such manifestation of God's knowledge and action that God may 
be regarded as the possessor of knowledge and action. The aspect 


of mayd as creating confusion is regarded as’ avidya. This ee 
apperception is also of the nature of understanding such as we 
‘possess it; through this co 


nfused understanding there comes a 
desire for association with the nature of bliss conceived as having a 
separate existence and through it come 


the various efforts consti- 
tuting the life in the living. It is by virtue of this living oi aS 
individual is called jzva. The nature as being when posi : or a 
product of the action appears 2s inanimate objects, and 7" aa on 
associated again with action and goes to manifest inet =" i 9 iss 
of the living. So from His twofold will there spring forth tro S 
nature as pure being 


the material prangs, which serve as elements of 
bondage for the j1v4@s and are but manifestations of His nature as 
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being: there also spring forth from His nature as pure intelligence 
the jivas which are the subject of bondage; and there spring forth like 
sparks from His nature as pure bliss the antarydmins which contro] 
the jivas*. So among the jivas who are bound there may be some 
with whom God may be pleased and to whom He may grant the 
complete power of knowledge; the confusing mdyd leaves its hold 
upon such persons; they thus remain in a free state in their nature 
as pure intelligence, but they have not the power to control the 
affairs of the Universe. 

Brahman may be described in another way from the essential 
point of view (svariipa) and the causal point of view (karana). 
From the essential point of view God may be viewed in three 
aspects, as action, knowledge, and knowledge and action. The 
causes prescribed in the sacrificial sphere of the Vedas represent 
His nature in the second aspect. The third aspect is represented in 
the course of bhakti in which.God is represented as the possessor 
of knowledge, action and bliss. In the aspect as cause we have the 
concept of the antaryamins, which, though they are in reality of the 
essential nature of Brahman, are regarded as helping the jivas in 
their works by presiding over them?; the antaryamins are thus as 
infinite in number as the jivas. But apart from these antarydamuins, 
God is also regarded as one antaryamin and has been so described 
in the Antaryami-brahman. 


The Categories. - 


Time is also regarded as a form of God. Activity and nature 
(karma-svabhavam) are involved in the concept of time or dla. 
Time in its inner essence consists of being, intelligence, and bliss, 
though in its phenomenal appearance it is manifest only with a 
slight tinge of being®. It is Ssupra-sensible and can be inferred only 
from the nature of effects (karyanumeya). It may also be defined 
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as eternally pervasive and the cause and support of all things. Time 
‘s the first cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gunas. The 
sun, the moon, etc., are its @dhibhautika forms, the atoms are its 
adhyatmika form, and God is its adhidaiuika form. The time that 
the sun takes in passing an atom is the time-atom; being thus too 
small it cannot be any further divided. It is only by the con- 
glomeration of the smallest time-units that long spans of time are 
produced; for time is not one whole of an all-pervasive character of 
which the smaller units of time are parts. 
Karma or action of all descriptions is regarded as universal; 
it only manifests itself in diverse forms and specific conditions as 
specific actions of this or that individual. Since it is this universal 
karma that manifests itself as different actions of diverse men, it is 
unnecessary to admit adrsta as a separate category belonging to self, 
which remains after the destruction of a karma and gives its fruit 
after a remote time; it is also unnecessary to ad nit dharma and 
adharma as important categories; for they are all included in the 
concept of this universal karma, which manifests itself in diverse 
forms under diverse conditions. ‘The application of the terms 
dharma and adharma is thus only the method of logical interest; 
it thus explains how the specific can produce suarga without the 
intermediary of adrsta, or how the karma of one person (putresti, 
“ sacrifice”) can produce fruit in another, i.e., theson. How a karma 
should manifest itself in its fruits or with reference to the performer 
and other personsis determined by the conditions and as explained in 
the scriptures; the production of a fruit in specific forms 1n specie 
centres does not mean its destruction but its disappearance’. 
Svabhava (“nature”) 1s admitted as a sepatate ae OEY It 
also is identified with God; its function consists 1n the inducement 
of God’s will. It is therefore defined as that which produces ene 
(parindma-hetutvam tal-laksanam); it 1s universal and reveals itse 


by itself before all other things. There may, however, be subtle 
chances which are not at first noticeable; but, when they become 
‘ the function of svabhava, without which 
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eight categories have evolved: they are called tattva, because they 

are of the nature of “that,” 1.e., God; all tattvas are thus the 

unfolding of God. The causality involved in the manifestation of 

svabhava is a specific causality following a definite Cause, and js 

giving rise to the evolutionary series of the tattvas; in this sense 

it is different from the causality of God’s will, and is only.a cause in 

the general manner. Of these categories sativa may be counted 

first. Sattva is that which, being of the nature of pleasure and 

luminosity of knowledge and non-obstructive to the manifestation 

of pleasure, behaves as the cause of attachmerit to pleasure and 

knowledge in individuals'. Rajas is that which, being of the nature 

of attachment, produces clinging or desire for actions in individuals. 
Lamas is that which ‘produces in individuals a tendency to errors, 

laziness, sleep, etc.. There is a difference between the Samkhya 
conception of these gunas and Vallabha’s characterization of them 
(which is supposed to follow the Paficardtra, Gita and Bhagavaia). 
Thus, according to the Samkhya, the gunas operate by themselves; 
but this is untenable, as it would lead to the theory of natural 
necessity and atheism. Nor can rajas be defined as being of the 
nature of sorrow; for the authoritative scriptures speak of its being 
of the nature of attachment. When these qualities are conceived as 
being produced from God, they are regarded as being of the nature 
.of maya as the power of intelligence and bliss of God?. These 
(sattva, rajas and tamas) should be regarded as identical with maya 
and products of maya. Nor are these gunas for the sake of others 
(parartha), as is conceived by the Samkhya; nor are they inextricably 
mixed up with another, but their co-operation is only for building 
the purusa. God thus manifests Himself as the form of the may4@, 
just as cotton spreads itself as threads. God, as unqualified, pro- 
duces all His qualities by Himself; in His nature as pure being He 

produces sativa, in His nature as bliss He produces tamas, in His 

nature as intelligence He produces rajas*, 3 

Purusa or diman may be defined from three points of view: 

it may be defined as beginningless, qualityless, the controller of 
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prakrit, and apperceivable as the object of the notion of “I’’; it may 
also be defined as purely self-luminous; and, again, as that which, 
though not in reality affected by the qualities or defects of the 
universe, is yet associated with them. In the self-being of a self- 
luminous and blissful nature there is some kind of consciousness 
and bliss in the absence of all kinds of objects, as in deep dreamless 
sleep. It is thus consciousness which represents the true nature of 
the self, which, in our ordinary experience, becomes associated with - 
diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of know- 
ledge. The purusa is one, though it appears as many through the 
confusing power of mdyd due to the will of God. The notion of the 
doer and the enjoyer of experiences is thus due to misconception. It 
‘s for this reason that emancipation is possible; for, had not the self 
been naturally free and emancipated, it would not be possible to ~ 
liberate it by any means. It is because the self is naturally free that, 
when once it is liberated, it cannot have any further bondage. If the 
bondage were of the nature of association of external impurities, then 
even in emancipation there would be a further chance of associa- 
tion with impurities at any time; it is because all bondage and im- 
purities are due to a misconception that, when once this is broken, 
there is no further chance of any bondage. Prakriti, however, is 
of two kinds: (a) as associated with ignorance, causing the evolu- 
tionary series, and (5) as abiding in God and holding all things in 
| individual, is regarded 


God—the Brahman. Jiva, the phenomena 
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the other hand regarded as associated with them; so also the prakrt; 
may be regarded as the identity of the guzas and also as their 
possessor. This is the distinction cf Vallabha’s conception of 
prakriz from the Samkhya view of it. The other categories of mahat, 
etc., are also supposed to evolve from the prakrti more or less in the 
Samkhya fashion: manas, however, is not regarded as an indriya. 


The Pramdanas. 


Purusottama says that knowledge (j7iana) is of many kinds. Of 
these, eternal knowledge (nitya-jnana) is of four kinds: the essential 
nature of God, in which He is one with all beings and the very 
essence of emancipation (moksa); the manifestation of His great 
and noble qualities; His manifestation as the Vedas in the beginning 
of the creation; His manifestation as verbal knowledge in all know- 
able forms of the deity. His form as verbal knowledge manifests 
itself in the individuals; it is for this reason that there can be no 
knowledge without the association of words—even in the case of 
the dumb, who have no speech, there are gestures which take the 
place of language .This is the fifth kind of knowledge. Then there are 
one kind of sense-knowledge and four kinds of mental knowledge. 
Of mental knowledge, that which is produced by manas 1s called 
_ doubt (samsaya); the function of manas is synthesis (samkalpa) and 
analysis (vzkalpa). The function of buddhz is to produce knowledge 
as decision, superseding doubt, which is of an oscillatory nature. 
The knowledge of dreams is from ahamkdra (egoism) as associated 
with knowledge. Citta perceives the self in the state of deep dream- 
less sleep. There is thus the fourfold knowledge of the antah- 
_ karana; this and sense-knowledge and the previous five kinds of 
knowledge form the ten kinds of knowledge. From another point 
of view will (kama), conceiving (samkalpa), doubt (vicikitsa), faith 
(Sraddha), absence of faith (asraddha), patience (dhrtt), absence of 
patience (adhytz), shame (h7i), understanding (dhi), fear (bhi), are all 
manas. Pleasure and pain also belong to it, because they are not 
associated with the senses, Knowledge does not stay only for threé 
moments, but stays on until it is superseded by other objects of 
. knowledge, and even then it remains as impression or samskara- 

This is proved by the fact that manas can discover it in memory 
when it directs its attention towards it: it is because the manas 18 
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busy with other objects and it ceases to be discovered. Memory 
can be strengthened by proper exercise, and things can be forgotten 
or wrongly remembered through diverse kinds of defects: in these 
cases also knowledge is not destroyed, but only remains hidden 
through the effect of maya. 

The knowledge that is associated with the pramdanas is the 
sativika knowledge; the sattva is associated with pramd (or right 
knowledge), and when it disappears there is error. Pramd is defined 
as uncontradicted knowledge or knowledge that is not liable to 
contradiction’. The increase of the sattva by which knowledge is 
produced may be due to various causes, e.g., scriptures, objects, 
people, country, time, birth, karma, meditation, mantras, purifica- 
tions, samskdras. The knowledge which is primarily predominant 
in sattva is the notion that one universal essence is present every- 
where; this knowledge alone is absolutely valid. The knowledge 
which is associated with vajas is not absolutely valid; it is that 
which we find in all our ordinary or perceptual scientific know- 
ledge, which is liable to errors and correction. This rajas knowledge 
at the time of its first manifestation is indeterminate in its nature, 
conveying to us only the being of things. At this stage, however, 
we have the first application of the senses to the objects which 
rouse the sativa quality, and there is no association with rajas; 
as such this indeterminable knowledge, though it forms the be- 
ginning of rajas knowledge, may be regarded as sattuika, Later on, 
when the manas functions with the senses, we have the samkalpa 
knowledge, and regard it as rajas. The Coe knowledge or 
sensation is not regarded as inherent in the senses. The sense- 
operation in the first instance rouses the sativa, and pee ein 
knowledge produced by the application of the senses 1n a as 
instance does not convey with it any of the special Sees i = 
senses, visual, auditory and the like, but mer ely the being, whic ie: 

nse, but only a revelation of the 
not the specific quality of any sense, by th 
nature of sattva; such knowledge, though roused ee eee? 

| : ‘< by the function of the wkalpa of the 
does not belong to them. It is by Acance toms 
manas that this knowledge as pure being ae =: £ thi 
in association with sense-characteristics. The application of this 

Sere rehended by us, and for this 

function is too rapid to be easily app 


~kratvam va tal-laksanam. 
a-yogya-vyatirik 2 Prasthanaratnakara, p. 6. 
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reason we often fail to detect the prior existence of the mzrvikalpa 
knowledge. 

In the case of determinate knowledge, whether it be simple as 
of a jug, or complex as of a jug on the ground, we have the same 
procedure of having first through the senses the indeterminate per- 
ception of the being, which by a later influence of rajas becomes 
associated with names and forms; it is the being given by the 
senses, which appears in names and forms through the influence of 
the antahkarana as moved by the rajas in association with the senses. 
The principle followed in perception is analogous to the cosmic 
appearance of Brahman as manifold, in which the pure Brahman by 
His will and thought shows Himself as the many, though He re- 
mains one in Himself all the time; in the case of perception the 
senses by their first application cause an influx of sattva, resulting 
in theapperception of pure being, which later on becomes associated 
with diverse names and forms through the rajas element of the 
antahkarana operating with the senses. The determinate knowledge 
is of twokinds: vsista-buddhiand samithalambana-buddhi; the former 
means associated knowledge (‘‘a man with a stick’’), and the latter 
means knowledge as conglomeration of entities (“a stick and a 
_ book”). The knowledge of simple objects (such as a jug) 1s regarded 
as an associated knowledge. All these varied types of determinate 
cognitions are in reality of oné type, because they all consist of the 
simple process of a revelation of being by the senses and an attribu- 
tion of names and forms by the antahkarana. 

From another point of view the determinate knowledge can 
be of five kinds: (i) samsaya (doubt), (ii) wiparyasa (error); 
(iii) mscaya (right knowledge), (iv) smrti (memory), (V) svapna 
(dream). 

Doubt is defined as the apprehension of two or more opposite 
attributes or characters in the same object (ekasmin dharmitt 
viruddha-nana-koty-avagahi jnanam samsayam). Error 1s defined 
as the apprehension of external objects other than those with which 
the senses are in contact. Niscaya means right apprehension ° 
objects; such an apprehension must be distinguished from memory» 
because apprehension (anubhava) always means the intuition 0! 
object, while memory is purely internal though produced by # 
previous apprehension. Such a right knowledge can be perceptiom 
inference, verbal knowledge, and analogy (upamiti, which arises 
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through the senses associated with a knowledge of similarity: 
sadrsyadi-sahakrtendriyartha-samsargajanya). 

This right knowledge can be of two kinds: perception 
(pratyaksa) and that which is not perception (paroksa). Perception 
arises from a real contact of the sense and its objects (éndriyartha- 
sat-samprayoga-janyam jnanam)'. Memory (smrti) is defined as 
knowledge which is produced neither by sleep nor by external 
objects, but by past impressions, which consist of the subtle 
existence of previous apprehensions. Dream-experiences are 
special creations, and should therefore be distinguished from the 
world of things of ordinary experience; they are out of and through 
maya by God. This is indeed different from the view of Madhva, 
for according to him the dream-appearances are without any stuff 
and should not be regarded as creations; they are mere illusions 
produced by thought. The dream-appearances being creations 
according to Vallabha, their knowledge is also to be regarded as 
real. Dreamless sleep is a special class of dream-experience in 
which the self manifests itself (tatra atma-sphuranamtu svata eva). 
Reflection (as synthesis or analysis, or by the methods of agreement 
and difference, or as mental doubt, or meditation) is included 
within memory. Shame, fear (hri, bhi), etc., are the functions of 
egoism and not cognitive states. Recognition is regarded as right 
knowledge (niScaya). In the case of firm knowledge growing out 
of habit the impressions of past knowledge act as a determinant 
(sahakari), and in the case of recognition memory acts as a de- 
terminant?. Recognition is thus regarded as due to memory © ather 
than past impressions. The reason for this preference . ee even 
though there may be an operation of past impressions, t e Hee 
of memory is a direct aid to it. Recognition 1s distinguls ed iro 

“7 thi i latter is produced directly from past 
memory in this, that, while the SS as 
i duced in association with the present 
impressions, the former 1S pro : € memory, and in- 
perception, directly through the operation 0 gts 


directly through the operation of past impressions. 
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The distinction between right knowledge and error consists jn 
the fact that the latter contains somewhat more than the former: 
thus, in the case of conch-shell-silver, right knowledge consists in 
the perception of conch-shell, but false knowledge consists in the 
further,attribution of silver to it; this additional element constitutes 
error!. There may be cases which are partly correct and partly false 
and in these knowledge may be called right or false according as 
there is or is not a preponderance of right knowledge. Upon this 
criterion of Purusottama painting, art creations and impersonations 
in dramatic perceptions have a preponderance of right knowledge, 
as. they produce through imitation such pleasures as would have 
been produced by the actual objects which they have imitated. 

Purusottama makes a distinction between karana (the instru- 
mental) and ka@rana (the cause). Karana is a unique agent, 
associated with a dynamic agent with reference to the effects that 


are to be produced (vyapdravad asadharanam); karana is that seat - 


of power which may produce appearance and disappearance of 
forms (dvirbhava-saktyadharatvam karanatvam). That which pro- 
duces particular forms, or works for the disappearance of certain 
forms, is regarded as corresponding causes; hence the power which 
can make the effects of a material cause manifest for our operation 
is regarded as the dvirbhdva-kdrana of that effect. Avirbhava, 
**manifestation of appearances,”’ is that aspect of things by which 
or in terms of which they may be experienced or may be operated 
upon, and its negation is “ disappearance” (tirobhava)*. These 
powers of manifestation and disappearance belong primarily to 
God, and secondarily to objects with which He has associated them 
in specific ways. The Naiyayika definition of cause as invariable 
unconditional antecedent of the effect is regarded as invalid, inas- 
much as it involves a mutual dependence. Invariable antecedence 
to an effect involves the notion of causality and the notion of 


le antecedence: so unconditionality in- 


causality involves invariab 
volves the nowon of causality and causality involves unconditionality. 
Cause is of two kinds: iden 


tity (tadz | =i), 
and instrument. This’ id ty (tadatmya, also called samavay!) 


entity however involves the notion of 
2 bhrama-prama-samithalamba 
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nam tu, eka-desa-vikrtam ananyavad bhavatitt 
nGkara, pp. 25-6. 
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identity-in-difference, in which difference appears as a mode of 
the identity which is to be regarded as the essence of causality. 
Purusottama discards the notion of substance and quality, which is — 
explained on the basis of the relation of samavdya, and in which 
substance is regarded as the cause of quality; a quality is only an 
appearance simultaneous with the substance, and the latter cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the former. The concept of material 
cause (upaddna-karana) is of two kinds: unchanging (e.g., the earth 
unchanging, in jugs, etc.), and changing (e.g., knowledge appearing 
as a function of the mind, the instrumental cause). The contact of 
parts or movement involved in the material cause is not regarded 
as a separate cause, as it is by the Naiyayika, but is regarded as a 
part of the material cause. | 

The nature of concomitance that determines the nature of a 
hetu is of two kinds: anvaya and vyatireka. Anvaya means agree- 
ment in presence of an element such that to its sole presence (in the 
midst of many irrelevant elements or conditions present with it) the 
effect is due!. Vyatireka means the negation of that element which 
involves the negation of the effect, i.e., that element which does not_ 
exist if the effect is absent (karyatirekenanavasthanam). The causal 
movement (vydpara) is that which exists as a link between the 
cause and the effect; thus sense-object contact has for its dynamic 
cause the movement of the senses. In the case of God's will no 
dynamic movement is regarded necessary for the production of the 
world. 
The pratyaksa pramana, the means of perceptual experience, is 
defined as the sense-faculties corresponding to the different kinds 
of perception. There are thus six pramanas, viz., visual, tactual, 
gustatory, auditory, olfactory and mental; as opposed to the 
monistic Vedantic view of Sankara, manas is regarded here as a 
sense-faculty. All faculties are regarded as being atomic in their 
nature. The visual organ can perceive colours only when there is a 
~ manifested colour’”’ (udbhitta-riipavativa); the atoms of ghosts are 
not visible because they have no manifested colour. So for per- 
ception of all sense-qualities by the corresponding senses we have 
to admit that the sense-qualities, of touch, of smell, etc., must be 
manifested in order to be perceived. 


1 Tatra sva-sva-vyapyetara-yavat-karana-sative _yat-sattve avasyam yat- 
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In agreement with the monistic Vedanta of Sankara tamas 
_ (darkness) is regarded here as a separate category and not as the 
mere negation of light. Negation itself is regarded as the positive 
existence of the locus in which the negation appears with specific 
reference to the appearance or disappearance of the negated object. 
Thus in the case of negation-precedent-to-production (prap- 
abhava) of a jug, the simple material cause which will be helpful 
to the production or the appearance of the jug is regarded as the 
negative-precedent-to-production of the jug. In the case of nega- 
tion of destruction (dhvamsabhava) the cause is helpful to the dis- 
appearance of the jug, and is thus associated with the special quality 
that is regarded as the negation of destruction. The concept of 
negation is thus included in the conception of the cause; negation 

As thus a specific mode of samavdyi karana and therefore identical 
_ with it. 

Regarding the manner in which visual cognitions of things are 
possible, the Samkhya and Vedanta uphold the subsistence of a 
vrtiz (urttt means mental state). When after looking at a thing we 
shut our eyes, there is an after-image of the object. This after-image 
cannot belong to the object itself, because our eyes are shut; it 
must itself belong to the ahamkdara or the buddhi. It is supposed by 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta that this ortti goes to external objects 
near and far‘and thereby produces a relation between the buddhi 
and the object. It may naturally be objected that this urtii is not a 
substance and therefore cannot travel far and wide. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta reply again that, since such travelling is proved by 
the facts of perception, we have to admit it; there is no rule that only 
existing substances should be able to travel and that in the absence 
of substance there should be no travelling. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, think that certain rays emanate from the eye and go to the 


object, sense-contact is thereby produced in association with the 
manas and atman, and the resy 


‘ lt is sense-cognition : therefore 
do not admit the existence of a arate Ba ae ani 
oe aoe the ott, but not in the same way as the Vedantists 
| whi hh b ym 2ccording to him this ortti is a state of the buddhi 
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feste Se puactatice of sattvg quality. Time is hereby admitted 
ne = - i ee pane: In the buddh; and not in the senses as it is 10 
the Vedanta of Sankara (explained by Dharmaraja-dhvarindra in 
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the Vedanta-paribhasa). According to him time does not possess 
any colour, but can yet be perceived by the visual organs. But 
according to Purusottama time is a determinant of the buddhi and 
is the agent responsible, along with other accessories, for mental 
illumination; he says further that rays from the object penetrate 
the eye-ball and produce there certain impressions which remain 
even when the rays are cut off by the shutting of the eye. These 
retinal impressions are accessory to the production of illumination 
in the buddhi as the manifestation of sattva-guna}. Vrtii is thus a 
condition of buddht. 

In the illusory perception of conch-shell-silver it is supposed 
that by the power of rajas the impressions of silver experienced 
before are projected on to the object of perception, and by tamas 
the nature of conch-shell as such is obscured; in this manner a 
conch-shell is perceived as silver. 

The indeterminate knowledge arises at that stage in which the 
buddhi functions at the first moment of sense-operation; and it 
becomes determinate when in association with the sense-faculty 
there is modification in the buddhi as urtti. Though with the rise 
of one urtti a previous one disappears, it still persists in the form 
of impression (samskara); when these samskaras are later roused by 
specific causes or conditions, we have memory. | 

The intuition of God is not, however, produced by the ordinary 
method of perception only by God's grace, which is the seed of 
bhakti in all, can His nature be intuited; in the individual this 


grace manifests itself as devotion’. 


apt savikalpakam jnanam caksusddi-bhedena 
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Inference (anumana) as a pramana is defined as instrument by 
which influential knowledge is attained; in other words, inference is 
the knowledge which is derived through the mediation of other 
knowledge, a process which is, of course, affected by the knowledge 
of concomitance (vyapti-jidna). Vyapti means the unconditioned 
existence of hetu in the sadhya, i.e., where there is a hetu, there is 
a sadhya, and wherever there is absence of sa@dhya, there is absence 
of hetu; hetu is that by which one proceeds to carry on an inference, 
and sdadhya is affirmation or denial. Following the Samkhya- 
pravacana-siitra Purusottama says that, when there is an uncon- 
ditional existence of one quality or character in another, there may 
be either a mutual or a one-sided concomitance between them; 
when the circle of the hetu coincides with the circle of the sa@dhya, 
we have samavydpii, and when the circle of the etu falls within the 
circle of the sddhya, there is visama-vyapit'. 

Purusottama does not admit the kevalanvay: form of inference; 

_for in the Brahman there is the absence of the sa@dhya. The objection 

that sucha definition will not hold good in the case of inference (where 
no negative existences are available), namely, that it is knowledge 
because it is definable, is invalid; for the Brahman is neither know- 
able nor definable. Even when an object is knowable in one form, 
it may be not knowable in another form. So even in the aforesaid 
inference negative instances are available; therefore the kevalanvayi 
form of inference, where it is supposed that concomitance is to be 
determined only by agreement, cannot be accepted?. 

When the co-existence of the hetu with the sadhya is seen in one 
instance or in many, it rouses the part-impressions and though in 
the memory of them necessary co-existence, and, ollanine that, the 

_ hetu determines the sadhya. When we see in the kitchen the ‘co- 

OCG of fire and smoke, the necessary co-existence of the smoke 

_ with the fire is known; then later on, when smoke is seen in the hill 
‘and the co-existence of the smoke with the fire is remembered, the 


smoke determines the existence of the fire: this right knowledge is 


called anumitt. It is the liiga that is the cause of the anumiti. Two 
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kinds of anumdna are admitted by Purusottama, viz., kevala- 
vyatireki, where positive instances are not available and the con- 
comitance is only through negation, and anvaya-vyatireki, where 
the concomitance is known through the joint method of agreement 
and difference. 

Five propositions are generally admitted for convincing others 
by inference}, these are pratijfda, hetu, udaharana, upanaya, and 
nigamana. ‘Thus “the hill is fiery” is the pratijnd, ““because it is 
smoky” is the Hetu, “as in the case in the kitchen” is the ud@harana, 
“whatever is smoky is fiery and whateve~ is not so is not so”’ is the 
upanaya, ‘therefore the smoke now visible is also associated with 
fire” is nigamana. But these need not be regarded as separate. 
propositions; they are parts of one synthetic proposition’. But 
Purusottama in reality prefers these three, viz., pratiyna, hetu and 
drstanta. 

Purusottama does not admit either upamana or anupalabdhi as 
separate pramanas. Upamana is the pramana by which a previous 
knowledge of similarity between two objects of which one is known 
enables one to know the other when one sees it; thus aman who does 
not know a buffalo, but is told that it is similar in appearance to 
the cow, sees the buffalo in the forest and knows it to be a buffalo. 
_ The sight of it makes him remember that a buffalo is an animal 
which is similar in appearance to the cow, and thus he knows it is 
a buffalo. Here perception as helped by memory of similarity 1s 
the cause of the new apprehension of the animal as a buffalo; what 
is called upamdna thus falls within perception. 

Purusottama also admits arthapatti, or implication, as separate 
pramana, in the manner of Parthasarathimiégra. This arthapatti is 
to be distinguished from inference. A specific case of it may be 
illustrated by the example in which one assumes the existence of 
someone outside the house when he is not found inside; the know- 
ledge of the absence of a living person from the house is not con- 
nected with the knowledge of the same man’s presence outside the 
house as cause and effect, and yet they are simultaneous. It is by 
the assumption of the living ‘ndividual outside the house that his 
non-existence in the house can be understood; the complex notion 
of life and non-existence in the house induces the notion of his 
existence outside the house. It is the inherent contradiction that 


i Ibid. p. 143: 
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leads us from the known fact to the unknown, and as such it is 
regarded as a separate pramdna. 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due 
to the accessory influence of memory its validity is not spontaneous, 
but is te be derived only through corroborative sources, whereas 
there may be other cases where knowledge may be self-valid. 


Concept of bhakti. 


Madhva, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami were all indebted to the 
Bhagavata-purana, and held it in high reverence; Madhva wrote 
Bhagavata-tatparya, Jiva Gosvami Sat-sandarbha, and Vallabha 
wrote not only a commentary on the Bhdgavata (the Subodhini) 
but also a commentary (Prakasa) on his own karikas, the Tattvadipa, 
based on the teachings of the Bhagavata. The Tativadipa consists 
of four books: the Sastrarthanirupana, the Sarvanirnaya of four 
chapters, Pramdna, Prameya-phala, and the Sadhana, of which 
the first contains 83 verses, the second 100 verses, the third 110 
and the fourth 35. The third book, of 1837 verses, contains 
observations on the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata-purana. 
The fourth book, which dealt with bhakti, is found only in a 
fragmentary condition. This last has two commentaries on it, 
the Nibandha-tippana, by Kalyanaraja, and one by Gotthulal 
(otherwise called Balakrsna). The Prakaga commentary on the 
kartka@s was commented upon by Purusottama in the Avarana- 


bhanga, but the entire work has not been available to the present 


_ writer. According to the Tattvadipa the only sdstra is the Gitd, 


which is sung by the Lord Himself, the only°God is Krsna the son 
of Devaki, the mantras are only His name and the only work is the 
s of Krsna (forming the smrtis), 
xplanations by Vyasa (forming the 
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devotion to Hari, and the wise man who takes to devotion is best © 
of all; yet there have been many systems of thought which produce 
delusion by preaching creeds other than that of bhakiz. There is no 
greater delusion than devoting oneself to sastras and not to God; 
such devotees are always under bondage and suffer birth and re- 
birth. The culmination of one’s knowledge is omniscience, the 
culmination of dharma is the contentment of one’s mind, the 
culmination of bhakti is when God is pleased. With mukiz there 
‘5 destruction of birth and rebirth; but the world, being a manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, is never destroyed except when Krsna wishes to 
take it back within Himself. Wisdom and ignorance are both 
constituents of mdayd. 

Bhakti consists in firm and overwhelming affection for God 
with a full sense of His greatness; through this alone can there be 
emancipation!. Though bhakti is the sadhana and moksa is the goal, 
yet it is the sadhand stage that is the best. Those who enter into the 
bliss of Brahman have the experience of that bliss in their selves; 
but those devotees who do not enter into this state nor into the 
state of jivan-mukti, but enjoy God with all their senses and the 
antahkarana, are better than the jivan-muktas, though they may be 
ordinary householders’. | 

The jiva is atomic in nature, but yet, since the bliss of God is 
manifested in it, it may be regarded as all-pervasive. Its nature as 
pure intelligence cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, but 
only by yoga, or knowledge through that special vision by which 
one sees God. The views of the monistic Vedanta that the jzvas are 
due to avidyd is repudiated on the ground that, if avidya was 


destroyed by right knowledge, the bodily structure of the individual 


formed through the illusion of avidya would immediately be 


destroyed and as jivan-mukti would be possible. 
Brahman is described here as saccidananda—all-pervasive, 
independent, omniscient. He is devoid of any reduplication, either 
of this class or of a different class or as existing 1 Him—i.e., jivas, 


: mahatmya-jfana-pirvas tu sudrdhal seme 
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the material world and the antarydami: these are the three forms o£ 
God, they are not different from Him}. He is also associated with 
a thousand other noble qualities, purity, nobility, kindness, etc. ; 
He is the upholder of the universe, controller of maya. God is on 
the one hand the samavdya and the nimittakarana of the world, 
delights in His creation, and sometimes takes delight in with- 
drawing it within Himself; He is the repository of all contradictory 
qualities and causes delusion in various forms and appearances and 
disappearances of worldly manifestation. He is the changeable as 
well as the unchangeable?. Since the creation is a manifestation of 
Himself, the diversity of existence and the diversity in the distribu- 
tion of pleasure and pain cannot make Him liable to the charge of 
cruelty or partiality. The attempt to explain diversity as due to 
karma leads to the further difficulty that God is dependent on 
karma 2d is not independent; it also leaves unexplained why ’ 
different persons should perform different karmas. If God as 
antaryamin Himself makes us perform good or bad actions, He 
cannot also make us responsible for the same and distribute 
happiness to some and displeasure to others: but on the view that 
the whole creation is self-creative and that self-manifestation and 
the jivas are nothing but God all these difficulties are removeds. 
_ God is the creator of the world, yet He is not saguna, possessed of 
qualities; for the simple reason that the elements that constitute 
His qualities cannot stand against Him and deprive Him of His 
independence. Since He is the controller of the qualities, their 
existence and non-existence depend on Him. The conception of the 
freedom of God thus necessarily leads to the concept of His being 
both saguna and nirguna. The view of Sankara that Brahman 
appears as the world through the bondage of avidyd is a delusive 
teaching ( pratarana-sastra), because it lowers the dignity of God, 
and it should be rejected by all devotees, . ; 


ped atya wy allya-sva-gata-dvaita-varjitam, . Sajatlya jtva, _vijatiyd 
Fie eR oe are eis aah apt bhagavan anusyatas tririipas ca bhavatiti 
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He who thinks of God as all and of himself as emanating from 
Him, and who serves Him with love, is a devotee. In the absence 
of either knowledge or love we have only a lower kind of devotee; 
but in the absence of both one cannot be a devotee, though by 
listening to the scriptures one may remove one’s sins. ‘The highest 
devotee leaves everything; his mind is filled with Krsna alone; for 
him there is no wife, no home, no sons, no friends, no riches, but 
he is wholly absorbed in the love of God. No one, however, can 
take the path of bhakti except through the grace of God. Karma 
itself, being of the nature of God’s will, manifests itself as His 
mercy or anger to the devotee; He approaches with His mercy and 
relieves him even if he be in a low state, and those who do not obey 
His commands or proceed in the wrong path He approaches with 
anger and causes to suffer. It is said that the law of karma is 
mysterious; the reason is that we do not know the manner in which 
God’s will manifests’ itself; sometimes by His grace He may 
even save a sinner, who may not have to take the punishment due 
to him. 

In the Sandilya-siitra bhakiz is defined as the highest attachment 
(pardnurakti) to God. Anurakti is the same as 7aga; so the sutra 
“»aranuraktir isvare” means highest attachment to the object of 
worship (aradhya-visayaka-ragatvam)". This attachment is associ- 
ated with pleasure (sukha-nzyato raga). We remember that in the 
Visnu-purana Prahlada expresses the wish that he may have that 
attachment to God that is experienced with regard to sense- 
objects. One must find supreme pleasure in God; it is this natural 
and spontaneous attachment to God that is called bhakiz®. Even if 
there is no notion of worship, but merely love, there also we can 


apply the term bhakiz, as in the case of gopis towards Krsna. But 
otion of the greatness of God. This 
devotion, being of the nature of attachment, is associated with will 

he case of knowledge no action 1s 
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to God is satisfied with devotion or attachment!. Bhakiz cannot 
also be regarded as knowledge: jadna and bhajana are two different 
concepts. Knowledge may be only indirectly necessary for attach- 
ment, but attachment does not lead to knowledge. A young 
woman may love a young man; this love does not lead to any new 
knowledge, but finds its fulfilment in the love itself. In the 
Visnu-purana we hear of the gopis’ attachment of emancipation 
through excess of love; so attachment may lead to emancipation 
without any knowledge?. Yoga, however, is accessory both to 
knowledge and to bhakti. Bhakti is different also from sraddhd (or 
faith), which may be an accessory even to karma. According to 
Kasya bhakiz with the notion of the majesty of God leads to 
emancipation. According to Badarayana this emancipation consists 
in the nature of self as pure intelligence. According to Sandilya 
emancipation is associated with the notion of transcendence, 
immanence in the self. Through an excess of devotion under- 
standing of the buddhi is dissolved in the bliss of God; it is this 
buddhi which is the upadhi or condition through which God 
manifests Himself as the jiva. | 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, in his Bhakti-mdartanda, follows the inter- 
pretation of bhakti in the Sandilya-siitra and enters into a long 
discussion regarding its exact connotation. He denies that bhaktzis a 
kind of knowledge or a kind of sraddha (or faith); nor is bhakti akind 
of action or worship. Ramanuja defines bhakiz as dhruvam smrtt, 
and regards it as only a kind of knowledge. Various forms of worship 
or prescribed ritual connected therewith lead to bhakti, but they 
cannot themselves be regarded as bhakty. In the Bhakti-cintdmant, 
bhakti has been defined as yoge viyopaurttiprema, i.€., itis that form 
OMEN which even when the two are together they are afraid of 
being dissociated and when they are not together they have a 
painful desire for union}. Sandilya, Haridasa and Guptacarya 
also follow the same view. Govinda Chakravarti, however, defines 


ijaps Hee Janavat. Sandilya-sitra, 1, 1. 7. s@ bhaktir na 
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this love as the yearning which never ceases even in spite of many 
difficulties and dangers}, and Paramartha Thakkuna, in his 
Premalaksana-candrika*, as an unspeakable yearning referring to 
an object. Visvanatha, in his Premarasayina, defines it as a loving 
yearning OF desire. Gunakara’ supplements the view of the 
Bhakti-cintamani and defines it as that which culminates in intense 
enjoyment’. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja differs from all these definitions of bhakti 
that regard yearning and desire as its principal element. No desire 
can be an object of desire (purusartha); in the love of a son or any 
other dear relation we do not find any kind of desire playing a part, 
moreover desire refers to an unattained object, while bhaktz, 
attachment, is not so. 

Some say that bhakti is the cause of the melting of the mind; 
that is not acceptable either, for it has no reference to the object. 
There are others who define it as the object or condition with 
reference to which the amorous sentiment called love flows*. This 
definition is too wide, because all bhakti must have a reference to 
God, and according to it bhakti becomes a part of sex-sentiment. 
Gopeégvaraji, however, refers to the Tattvadipa-prakasa of Vallabha 
and accepts the view there adopted, according to which bhakti is 
composed of the root bhaj and suffix kit; the sufhx means “love” 
and the root ‘“‘service.” It is the general rule that root and sufhx 
together form a complete meaning in which the meaning of the 
sufix is dominant; bhakti thus means the action of bhaj, 1.€., 
service (seva). Seva (service) 1s a bodily affair (e.g:, striseva, 
ausadhaseva). Service, in order that it may be complete, implies 


love, and without love the service would be troublesome, but not 
desirable; love also for its completion requires Service. This view 
has been objected to by Purusottama in his Bhakti-hamsa-vvorit- 
Referring to the Tattva-dipa-prakasa Gopegvarajt Maharaja 
thinks that according to Vallabha bhakiz means sneha or affection, 
but, if we take the word analytically, it means sevd or service; he 
thinks that both prema and seva form the connotative meaning of 
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_ bhakti!. He, however, develops further the concept of bhakti, and © 


says that the idea of seva forming the connotation of bhakt; means 
the state of mind which slowly lowers:down and merges itself 
into God?, 

One of the results of bhakti or rather one of its characteristics 
has been described as the oneness of all with the self (sarvatma- 
bhava). Through the deep notion of love one sees everywhere one’s 
beloved, and even in separation one always perceives one’s beloved 
round one; but, God being all, it is natural that through intense 
attachment to Him one should perceive Him in all things; for these 
are all manifestations of God?, This identity of the self with all 
cannot be regarded as an illustration of Vedantic monism, as is 
explained by the followers of maryada-marga; it is associated with 
intense love. This view of the pusti-marga (Vallabha school) is also 
shared by Haricarana, who is quoted by Gopesvara in support of 
his own view’. 

Bhakti is regarded as parallel to the other rasas described 
in the alamkara-sastra; as such, it affects the manas and the body 
with intense delight, coalescing with God, as it were: affection 
is thus the dominant phase (sthdyi-bhava) of the bhakti-rasa. 
Some have defined it as a reflection of God in the melted 
heart; this has been objected to both by Purusottama in his 
Pratibimba-vada and by Gopegvara on the ground that formless God 
cannot have His reflection, and also on the ground that this would 


_ * prema-pirvakam kaytka-vyaparatvam bhaktituam...athava * sri-krsna- 
visayaka-prema-pitrvaka-kdyika-vydparatyam, Bhakti-martanda, p. 79. 
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bhagavad-ekatanam....gambhiratam praptam yac cetas tad eva sevarupam. 
samadhav iva bhagavati layam praptam iti yavat. Ibid. p. 82 
He further quotes a Passage from Vallabh here 
his statement: 
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make bhakti identical with God, and it is difficult to identify 
affection with the melting of the heart!. If atmanubhava be under- 
stood merely as the comprehension of identity with the self, in the 


fashion of Sankara monism, then there would be no pleasure in the 


attachment of God?. 

The assertion of the philosophic identity of the self and the 
Brahman is only for the purpose of strengthening the nature of 
bhakti: it merely shows that the oneness that is felt through attach- 
ment can also be philosophically supported. In the intensity of 
love there is revealed a feeling of oneness with Krsna which is to be 
regarded as one of the transitory phases (vyabhicari bhava) of the 
emotion of bhakti, of which affection is the dominant phase (sthadyz 
bhava); the feeling of oneness is thus not the culminating result, 
but only a transitory phase. Thus bhaktz does not result finally in 
knowledge; knowledge is an aviga of bhakti?. As God is spiritual, | 
so also is bhakti spiritual; as by the measures of fire objects become 
more or less heated, so relative proximity to God gives an experience 
of greater or less intensity of bhakt:*. 

Bhakti may be classified as phala-ripa (“fruit”), as sadhana- 
riipa (“‘means’’), and as sagund. The saguna-bhakiz is of three kinds, 
as forming part of different kinds of meditation, as part of know- 
ledge, and as part of karma. These again may be of eighty-one 
kinds, as associated with different kinds of quality. Bhakt: as a 
phala is of one kind, and as sadhana (‘‘ means”’) is of two kinds, viz., 
as part of knowledge (jaanangabhuta), and as directly leading to 
emancipation (bhaktth svataniryena muktidatri). The jnanangabhita- S 
bhakti is itself of two kinds, as sagura and nirguna, of which the 
former is of three kinds, j#dana-misra, vairagya-misra and karma- 
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misra. The jiana-misra (“mixed with knowledge’’) may be of three 
kinds, high, middling and lower. The vairagya-muisra (‘‘mixed with 
_ detachment”) is only of one kind. The karma-misra (“mixed with 
action’’) is of three kinds. 

The principal means by which bhakti is attained through the 
grace of God is purity of heart. There are sixteen means prescribed 
for attaining purity of heart, of which some are external and some 
internal. The three externals are ablutions, sacrifices and image-. 
worship. The practice of meditation of God in all things is the 
fourth. The development of the sativa character of the mind is the 
fifth. Abnegation of all karmas and cessation of attachment is the 
sixth; showing reverence to the revered is the seventh. Kindness to 
the poor is the eighth. To regard all beings as one’s equals and 
friends is the ninth. Yamas and niyamas are the tenth and eleventh 
respectively. Listening to the scriptures from teachers is the 
twelfth, and listening to and chanting of God’s name is the ~ 
thirteenth. Universal sincerity is the fourteenth. Good association 
is the fifteenth. Absence of egoism is the sixteenth. 

There is however a difference of view between two important 
schools of the bhakii-path. Those who follow the maryada-bhakti 
think that bhakti: is attainable by one’s own efforts in following 
specific courses of duties and practices; the followers of the pusti- 
bhakti think that even without any effort bhakti can be attained by 
the grace of God alone!. 

The Vallabhas belong to the pusti-bhakti school and therefore 
do not admit the absolute necessity of personal effort. The followers 
of the maryada school also agree that the sadhanas are to be fol- 
iuowed only sO long as affection does not show itself; when once 
that has manifested itself, the sddhanas can no longer be regarded 
as determining it, for it manifests itself spontaneously. For the 
followers of the puste school the s@dhanas can at no stage determine 
the bhakiz; for it iS generated through the grace of God (pustimarge 
eee oe es According to the maryadda school sins are 

Se ci ection. T’o the followers of the pusti school the 
St o defin; 's sufficient to destroy obstructions of sins, and there 
is. no Cetinite order about the Practices following affection ot 
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affection following the practicest. In the Paficardtra bhakti is 
defined as affection associated with the majesty of God; but the 
association of the majesty of God is not a necessary part of bhakit. 
Purusottama defines bhakti as attachment to God with detachment » 
from all fruits. Purity of mind can be attained both by knowledge and 
bhakti as produced by pusti or the grace of God; so the only condi- 
tion that can be attached tothe rise of affection is the grace of God. 

It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased to extend 
His grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there are 
many sufferers to whom God does not do so. Itis aspecial character . 
of God, by which He adapts certain people for manifesting His 
grace through them. 

As regards the fruit of bhakt:, there are diverse opinions. 
Vallabha has said in his Sevaphala-viorti that as a result of it one 
may attain a great power of experiencing the nature of God 
(a-laukika-sdmarthya), or may also have the experience of continual 
contact with God (sajujya), and also may ‘have a body befitting the 
service of God (sevopayogi deha). This is his description of the 
pusti-marga. He has also described two other margas, the pravaha 
and the maryada, in his Pusti-pravaha-maryada. The pravaha- 
marga consists of the Vedic duties which carry on the processes of 
birth and rebirth. Those however who do not transgress the Vedic 
laws are said to belong to the maryada-marga. The pusti-marga 
differs from the other two margas in this, that it depends upon the 
grace of God and not on Vedic deeds?; its fruits are therefore 
superior to those of other margas®. 

Vallabha, in his Bhakti-vardhint, says that the seed of bhakti 
exists as prema or affection due to the grace of God, and, when it is 
firm, it increases by renunciation, by listening to the bhakit-sastra, 
and by chanting God's name. The seéd becomes strong when in 
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the householder’s state one worships Krsna, following one’s caste- 
duties with a complete absorption of mind. Even when engaged in 
duties one should always fix one’s mind on God; in this way there 
grows the love which develops into attachment or passion. The firm 
seed of bhakti can never be destroyed; it is through affection for 
God that other attachments are destroyed, and by the development 
of this affection that one renounces the home. It is only when this 
affection for God grows into a passion (vyasana) that one attains 
one’s end easily. The bhakti rises sometimes spontaneously, some- 

times in association with other devotees, and sometimes through 
following favourable practices. Gradual development of bhakti is 
described through seven stages in an ascending order; these are 
bhava, prema, pranaya, sneha, raga, anuraga, and vyasana. The 
passion or wyasana for God, which is the deepest manifestation of 
affection, is the inability to remain without God (tadvindana sthatum 
asakith); it is not possible for a man with such an attachment to 
stay at home and to carry on his ordinary duties. In the previous 
stages, though one may try to remain at home like a guest in the 
house, yet he always feels various obstructions in the proper mani- 
festation of his emotion; worldly attachments are always obstacles 
to the divine attachment of worldly ties which helps the develop- 
ment of bhakiz?. 

Vallabha, however, is opposed to renunciation after the manner 
of monistic sannyasa, for this can only bring repentance, as being 
inefficacious®. ‘The path of knowledge can bring its fruit in hundreds 
of births and it depends upon various other practices; the path of 
bhakti therefore should be taken up instead of the path of know- 


ledge*. Renunciation in the bhakti-mar 
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+n Vallabha’s Sevaphala, upon which various commentators have 
written with their several differences. Thus Devakinandana and 
Purusottama think that a-laukika-samarthya means that God has 
a special Gvesa or that He favours the devotee with a special in- 
spiration, enabling him to experience the nature of the full bliss 
of God. Hariraja, however, thinks that it means the capacity 
for experiencing the separation of God; Kalyanaraja’ thinks that 
it means participation in divine music in heaven with God. 
Gopiga thinks that it means special fitness (svariipa-yogyata) for 
experiencing the supernatural joy of worshipping God. The second 
fruit of bhakti (s@yujya) is considered by Purusottama, Baca Gopisa, 
and Devakinandana to be the merging of the devotee in the nature 
of God; Hariraja, however, regards it as a capacity for continual 
association with God. | | 

The obstacles to bhakti are regarded as udvega, pratibandha, and 
bhoga. Udvega means fear caused by evil persons or unsteadiness 
of mind through sins; pratibandha means obstacles of a general 
nature, and bhoga means ordinary experiences of pleasures and pains 
of body and mind. These obstacles can be removed by compre- 
hending the false nature of causes that give rise to them; but if on 
account of the transgressions of the devotee God is angry and does 
not extend His mercy, then the obstacles cannot be removed °. The 
true knowledge, by which the false comprehension giving rise to 
the obstacles can be removed, consists in the conviction that every- 
thing is given by God, everything is Brahman, that there is no 
sadhana, no phala and no enjoyer®. He who tries to enjoy the 


blessed nature of God easily removes the obstacles. The experiencing 
of God’s nature as a devotee is better than the bliss of Brahman itself 
and the pleasure of sense-objects (visayanandabrahmanandapeksaya 


bhajananandasya mahattvat). Mental unsteadiness as a result of 
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attachment to worldly things stands in the way of extension of 
God’s grace; it can be removed by abnegating the fruits of karma, 
The emancipation that has been spoken of before as a result of 
bhakti is to be interpreted as the three-fold Sevdphala, superior, 
middling and inferior, viz., a-laukika-samarthya (uttama-seva- 
phala), sdyujya (madhyama-sevaphala) and bhajanopayogi deha 
(adhama-seva-phala)'. 


Topics of Vallabha Vedanta as explained 
by Vallabha’s followers. 


-A number of papers, which deserve some notice, were written 
by the followers of Vallabha on the various topics of the Vedanta. 
According to the Bhagavata-purdna (111. 7, 10-11), as interpreted 
by Vallabha in his Subodhini, error is regarded as wrong attribu- 
_ tion of a quality or character to an entity to which it does not 
belong?. Taking his cue from Vallabha, Balakrsna Bhatta (otherwise 
called Dall Bhatta) tries to evolve a philosophic theory of illusion 
according to the Vallabha school. He says that in the first instance 
there is a contact of the eye (as associated with the manas) with the 
conch-shell, and thereby there arises an indeterminate knowledge 
(samanyajnana), which is prior to doubt and other specific cogni- 
tions; this indeterminate cognition rouses the sattvaguna of the 
buddhi and thereby produces right knowledge. It is therefore said 
in the Sarvanirnaya that buddhi as associated with sativa is to be 
regarded as pramana. In the Bhagavata (11. 26. 30) doubt, error, 
definite knowledge, memory and dream are regarded as states of 
buddhi; so the defining character of cognition is to be regarded as 
a function of buddht. Thus it is the manas and the senses that pro- 
duce indeterminate knowledge, which later on becomes differen- 
tiated through the function of buddhi, When through the tamas 
quality of maya the buddhi is obscured, the conch-shell with which 
the senses are in contact is not perceived; the buddhi, thus obscured, 
Pe eee notion of silver by its past impression of silver, roused 
by the shining characteristic of the conch-shell, which is similar to 
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silver. In the Sankara school of interpretation the false silver is 
created on the conch-shell, which is obscured by avidya. The silver 
of the conch-shell-silver is thus an objective creation, and as such 
a relatively real object with which the visual sense comes in contact. 
According to Vallabha the conch-shell-silver is a mental creation 
of the buddhi!. The indefinite knowledge first produced by the 
contact of the senses of the manas is thus of the conch-shell, conch- 
shell-silver being a product of the buddhi; in right knowledge the 
buddhi takes in that which is grasped by the senses. This view of 
‘Ilusion is called anyakhyati, i.e., the apprehension of something 
other than that with which the sense was in contact. The Sankara 
interpretation of illusion is false; for, if there was a conch-shell- 
silver created by the mayd, it is impossible to explain the notion of 
conch-shell; for there is nothing to destroy the conch-shell-silver 
which would have been created. The conch-shell-silver having 
obscured the conch-shell and the notion of conch-shell-silver not 
being destructible except without the notion of the conch-shell, 
nothing can explain how the conch-shell-silver may be destroyed. 


If it is suggested that the conch-shell-silver is produced by maya 


and destroyed by mdyd, then the notion of world-appearances 
produced by maya may be regarded as destructible by mayd, and 
no effort can be made for the attainment of right knowledge. 


According to Vallabha the world is never false; it is our buddhi 
be regarded as intermediate 


creation (antaraliki). In the case of transcendental illusion—when 
ld world—there 1s an 


the Brahman is perceived as the manifold wo ! 
apprehension of Him as being, which is of an indefinite nature. 
It is this being which is associated with characters and appearances, 
e.g., the jug and the pot, which are false notions created by buddht. 
These false notions are removed when the defects are removed, and 
not by the intuition of the locus of the illusion; the intellectual 
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in so far as it is regarded as the subject of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The falsity of the reality of the world thus depends on the 
manner in which it is perceived4; so, when one perceives the world 
and knows it as Brahman, his intellectual notion of the real diversity 
of the world vanishes, though the actually perceived world may 
remain as it is*. The creation of mdyd is thus not external, but 
internal. The visible world, therefore, as such is not false; only the 
notion of it as an independent reality, apart from God, is false. The 
word maya is used in two senses, as the power of God to become 
all, and as the power of delusion; and the latter is a part of the 
former. 

Purusottama, however, gives a different interpretation in his 
Khyativada. He says that the illusion of conch-shell-silver is pro- 
duced by the objective and the external projection of knowledge as 
a mental state through the instrumentality of maya; the mental 
state thus projected is intuited as an object’. This external projec- 
tion is associated with the rising of older impressions. It is wrong 
to suppose that it is the self which is the basis of illusion; for the 
self is the basis of self-consciousness and in the perception of the 
conch-shell-silver no one has the notion ‘“‘I am silver.” 

Speaking against the doctrine of the falsity of the world, 
Giridhara Gosvami says in his Prapancavada that the illusoriness of 
the world cannot be maintained. If the falsity of the perceived 
world is regarded as its negation in past, present and future, then | 
it could not have been perceived at all: if this negation be of the 
nature of atyantabhava, then, since that concept is dependent on 
the existence of the thing to be negated and since that thing also 
does not exist, the negation as atyantabhava does not exist either. 
If the negation of the world means that it is a fabrication of illusion, 
then ooau there are serious objections; an illusion is an illusion 
only in comparison with a previous right knowledge; when no 


comparison with a previous right knowledge is possible, the world . 
cannot be an illusion, evo? : 
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If the nature of the world be regarded as due to avidyd, one may 
naturally think, to whom does the avidyd belong? Brahman 
(according to the Sankarites) being qualityless, avidyd cannot be a 
quality of Brahman. Brahman Himself cannot be avidyd, because 
avidyd is the cause of it. If avidyd.is regarded as obscuring the 
right knowledge of anything, then the object of which the right 
knowledge is obscured must be demonstrated. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that the jiva is a reflection of Brahman on avidya. 
If that is so, then the qualities of the jiva are due to avidyd as the 
impurities of a reflection are due to the impurity of the mirror. 
If that is so, the jiva being a product of the avidyd, the latter cannot 
belong to the former. In the Vallabha view the illusion of the 


individual is due to the will of God. | 


Again, the avidyd of the Sankarites is defined as different from 
being and non-being; but no such category is known to anybody, 
because it involves self-contradiction. Now the Sankarites say that 
the falsity of the world consists in its indefinableness; in reality this 
is not falsity—if it were so, Brahman Himself would have been 
false. The sruti texts say that He cannot be described by speech, 
thought or mind. It cannot be said that Brahman can be defined 
as being; for it is said in the text that He is neither being nor non- 
being (na sat tan nasad ity ucyate). Again, the world cannot be 
regarded as transformation (vikara); for, if it is a vikara, one must 
point out that of which it is a wtkara; it cannot be of Brahman, 
because Brahman is changeless; it cannot be of anything else, since 
everything except Brahman is changeable. 

In the Vallabha view the world is not false, and God is regarded 
as the samavay1 and nimitta-karana of it, as has been described 
above. Samavdayi-karana is conceived as pervading ee of 
existence, just as earth pervades the jug; but, unlike the jug, t 
is no transformation or change (vikara) of God, because, unlike the 


earth, God has will. The apparent contradiction, that the world 
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the parts of God, exist in Him. The difference between the causal 
and the effect state is that in the latter certain qualities or characters 
become manifest. The duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters 
which are mutually different cannot contradict their metaphysical 
character of identity with God!. So Brahman from one point of 
view may be regarded as partless, and from another point of view 
as having parts. 

There is a difference, however, between the prapajica and the 
manifold world and samsara, the cycle of births and rebirths. By 
the concept of samsdra we understand that God has rendered 
Himself into effects and the jivas and the notion of their specific 
individuality as performers of actions and enjoyers of experience. . 
Such a notion is false; there is in reality no cause and effect, no 
bondage and salvation, everything being of the nature of God. This 


idea has been explained in Vallabha Gosvami’s Prapafca-samsara- 


bheda. Just as the sun and its rays are one and the same, so the 
qualities of God are dependent upon Him and identical with Him; 


the apparent, contradiction is removed by the testimony of the 
scriptural texts?. 


Regarding the process of creation Purusottama, after refuting 
the various views of creation, says that Brahman as the identity of 
sat, cit, and dnanda manifests | limself as these qualities and thereby 
differentiates Himself as the power of being, intelligence and action, 
and He is the delusive maya. These differentiated qualities show 
themselves as different; they produce also the notion of difference 
in the entities with which they are associated and express them- 
selves in definite forms. Though they thus appear as different, they 
are united by God's will. The part, as being associated with the 
power of action, manifests itself as matter. When the power of 
intelligence appears as confused it is the jiva?, From the point of 
view of the world the Brahman is the vivartaka a 
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Vitthala’s Interpretation of Vallabha’s Ideas. 


Vitthala, the son of Vallabha, wrote an important treatise called 
Vidvanmandana upon which there is a commentary, the Suvarna- 
siitra, by Purusottama. The central ideas of this work may now be 
detailed. 

There are many Upanisadic texts which declare that Brahman 
is without any determinate qualities (nirvisesa) and there are others 
which say that He is associated with determinate qualities, i.¢., He 
is savisesa. The upholders of the former view say that the gunas or 
dharmas which are attributed by the other party must be admitted 
by them as having a basis of existence somewhere. This basis must 
be devoid of qualities, and this qualityless being cannot be re- 
pudiated by texts which declare the Brahman to be endowed with 
qualities; for the latter can only be possible on the assumption of 
the former, or in other words the former is the upajivya of the 
latter. It may, however, be argued that the sruti texts which declare 
that the Brahman is qualityless do so by denying the qualities; the 
qualities then may be regarded as primary, as the ascertainment of 
the qualityless is only possible through the denial of the qualities. 
The reply is that, since the sruztz texts emphasize the qualityless, the 
attempt to apprehend the qualityless through qualities implies 
contradiction; such a contradiction would imply the negation of 
both quality and qualityless and lead us to nihilism (sanya-vada). 
If, again, it is argued that the denial of qualities refers only to 
ordinary mundane qualities and not to those qualities which are 
approved by the Vedas, then there is also a pertinent objection; for 
the sruti texts definitely declare that the Brahman is absolutely 
unspeakable, indefinable. But it may further be argued that, if 
ertain qualities which are 
denied of it, then also such denial would be temporarily qualified 
and not maintained absolutely. A jug 1s black before being burnt 
and, when it is burnt, it is no longer black, but brown. The reply 
proposed is that the qualities are affirmed of Brahman as con- 
ditioned and denied of Brahman as unconditioned. we one : 
heart becomes pure by the worship of the Brahman as COM sone 
he understands the nature of Brahman as unconditioned. It 1s tor 
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with qualities when He is conditioned by avidya. To this Vitthala 
says that, if Brahman is regarded as the Lord of the world, He 
cannot be affirmed as qualityless. It cannot be argued that these 
qualities are affirmed of Brahman as conditioned by avidyd; for, 
since both Brahman and avidyd are beginningless, there would be 
a continuity of creation; the creation, being once started by avidya, 
would have nothing else to stop it. In the Vedantic text it is the 
Brahman associated with will that is regarded as the cause of the 
world; other qualities of Brahman may be regarded as proceeding 
from His will. In the Sankarite view, according to which the will 
proceeds from the conditioned Brahman, it is not possible to state 
any reason for the different kinds of the will. If it is said that the 
appearance of the different kinds of will and qualities is the very 
nature of the qualities of the conditioned, then there is no need to 
admit a separate Brahman. It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
Brahman exists separately from the gunas of which He is the seat 
through the conditions. In the Brahma-siitra also, immediately after 
launching into an enquiry about Brahman, Badarayana defines His 
nature as that from which the creation and destruction of the world 
has proceeded; the Brahma-siitra, however, states that such creative 
functions refer only to a conditioned Brahman. It is wrong to say 
that, because it is difficult to explain the nature of pure Brahman, 
the Brahma-sitra first speaks of the creation of the world and then 
. denies it; for the world as such is perceived by all, and there is no 
meaning in speaking of its creation and then denying it—it is as if 
one said “My mother is barren”. If the world did not exist, it would 
not have appeared as such. It cannot be due to vasand; for, if the 
world never existed, there would be no experience of it and no 
vasana. Vasana also requires other instruments to rouse it, and 
there is no such instrument here. 
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Moreover, avidyd is all-pervasive as Brahman: how can there be 
reflection? Again such a theory of reflection would render all our 
moral efforts false, and emancipation, which is their result, must 
also be false; for the means by which it is attained is very false. 
Moreover, if the Vedas themselves are false, as mere effects of 
avidyd, it is wrong to suppose that the nature of Brahman as 
described by them is true. Again, in the case of reflections there 
are true perceivers who perceive the reflection; the reflected images 
cannot perceive themselves. But in the case under discussion there 
are no such perceivers. If the Paramatman be not associated with 
avidya, He cannot perceive the jivas, and if He is associated with 
avidyd, He has the same status as the jivas. Again, there is no one 
who thinks that jiva is a reflection of the Brahman on the antah- 
karana; upon such a view, since the jivanmukta has an antahkarana, 
he cannot be ajivanmukta. If the jiva isa reflection on avidyd, then 
the jivanmukta whose avidya has been destroyed can no longer have 
a body. Since everything is destroyed by knowledge, why should 
there be a distinction in the case of the prarabdha karma? Even 
if by the prarabdha karma the body may continue to exist, there 
ought not to be any experience. When one sees a snake his body 
shakes even when the snake is removed; this ‘shaking is due to 
previous impressions, but prarabdha karma has no such past 
impressions, and so it ought to be destroyed by knowledge; the 
analogy is false. It is therefore proved that the theory of the jzva 
as reflection is false. | Reet 
There is another interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta, n which 
it is held that the appearance of the jiva as existing separate from 
Brahman is a false notion; impelled by this false notion people ane 
engaged in various efforts for self-improvement. On this explana- 
tion too it is difficult to explain how the erroneous apprehension 
arises and to whom it belongs. The jiva himself, being a part of 
the illusion, cannot be a perceiver of it, nor can the nature of the 
relation of the avidya and the Brahman be explained; it cones pe 
contact, because both avidyd and Brahman are self-pervasive; 
cannot be illusory, since there is no ‘Ilusion prior to illusion; 1¢ canno 
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be unique, since in that case even an emancipated person may have 
an error. Again, if avidyd and its relation are both beginningless 
and jiva be also beginningless, then it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyd created jiva or jiva created avidya. 

It must therefore be assumed that the bondage of the jivas or 
their existence as such is not beginningless. Their bondage is 
produced by avidya, which is a power of God, and which operates 
only with reference to those jivas whom God wishes to bind. For 
this reason we have to admit a number of beings, like snakes and 
others, who were never brought under the binding power of 
avidya*. All things appear and disappear by the grace of God as 
manifesting (avirbhava) and hiding (tirobhava). The power of 
manifesting is the power by which things are brought within the 
sphere of experience (anubhava-visayatva-yogyatavirbhavah), and 
the power of hiding is the power by which things are so obscured 


that they cannot be experienced (tad-avisaya-yogya tatirobhavah). . 


Things therefore exist even when they are not perceived; in the 
ordinary sense existence is defined as the capacity of being per- 
ceived, but in a transcendental sense things exist in God even when 
they are not perceived. According to this view all things that 
happened in the past and all that may happen in the future—all 
these exist in God and are perceived or not perceived according to 
His will?. - | 

The jiva is regarded as a part of God; this nature of jiva can 
be realized only on the testimony of the scriptures. Being a part 
of God, it has not the fullness of God and therefore cannot be as 


omniscient as He. The various defects of the jiva are due to God’s | 


will: thus, in order that the jiva may have a diversity of experience, 
God has obscured His almighty power in him and for securing his 
moral efforts He has associated him with bondage and rendered him 
independent. It is by obscuring His nature as pure bliss that the 
part of God appears as the jiva. We know that the followers of 
Madhva also regard the jivas as parts of God: but according to them 
they are distinct from Him, and the identity of the Brahman and 
the jzva is only in a remote sense. According to the Nimbarkas 
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isvas are different from God, and are yet similar to Him: they too 
regard jivas as God's parts, but emphasize the distinctness of the 
jivas as well as their similarity to Him.’ According to Ramanuja 
God holds the jivas within Himself and by His wili dominates all 
their functions, by expanding or contracting the nature of the 
jiva’s knowledge. According to Bhaskara jiva is naturally identical 
with God, and it is only through the limiting conditions that he 


appears as different from Him. According to Vijiiana-bhiksu, 


though the jivas are eternally different from God, because they 
share His nature they are indistinguishable from Him’. 

But the Vallabhas hold that the jivas, being parts of God, are 
one with Him; they appear as jivas through His function as 
avirbhava and tirobhava, by which certain powers and qualities that 
exist in God are obscured in the jiva and certain other powers are 
manifested. The manifestation of matter also is by the same process; 
‘n it the nature of God as intelligence is obscured and only His 
nature as being is manifested. God's will is thus the fundamental 
determinant of both jiva and matter. This also explains the diversity 
of power and character in different individuals, which is all due to 
the will of God: But in such a view there is a serious objection; for 
good and bad karmas would thus be futile. The reply is that God, 
having endowed the individual with diverse capacities and powers 
for his own self-enjoyment, holds within His mind such a scheme 
of actions and their fruits that whoever will do such actions will be. 
given such fruits. He does so only for His own self-enjoyment in 
diverse ways. The law of ka'ma is thus dependent on God and is 
dominated by Him’. Vallabha, however, says that God has ex- 
plained the goodness and badness of actions in the scriptures. 
Having done so, He makes whoever is bent upon following a 
particular course of conduct do those actions. Fiva's will is the 
cause of the karma that he does; the will of the person is determined 
by his past actions; but in and through them alt God’s will is the 
ultimate dispenser. It is here that one distinguishes the differences 
between the maryada-marga and the pusti-marga: the maryada- 
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marga is satisfied that in the original dispensation certain karmas 
should be associated with certain fruits, and leaves the individual 
to act as he pleases; but the pusti-marga makes the playful activity 
of God the cause of the individual’s efforts and also of the law of 
karma’, 
The Upanisad says that, just as sparks emanate from fire, so the 
jivas have emanated from Brahman. This illustration shows that 
the jivas are parts of God, atomic in nature, that they have 
emanated from Him and: may again merge in Him. This merging 
in God (Brahma-bhava) means that, when God is pleased, He mani- 
fests His blissful nature as well as His powers in the jiva*. At the 
time of emancipation the devotees merge in God, become one with 
Him, and do not retain any separate existence from Him. At the 
time of the incarnation of God at His own sweet will He may in- 
carnate those parts of Him which existed as emancipated beings 
merged in Him. It is from this point of view that the emancipated 
beings may again have birth’, | 

It is objected that the jivas cannot be regarded as atomic in 
nature, because the Upanisads describe them as all-pervasive. 
Moreover, if the jivas are atomic in nature, they would not be 
conscious in all parts of the body. The analogy of the sandal-paste, 
which remaining in one place makes the surrounding air fragrant, 
does not hold good; for the Surrounding fragrance is due to the 
presence of minute particles. This cannot be so with the souls; 
consciousness, being a quality of the soul, cannot operate unless the 
soul-substance is present there. The analogy of the lamp and its 
rays is also useless; the lamp has no pervasive character; for the 


© Gcaryas tu yatha putram yatamana-valam va badartha-guna-dosau varnayan 
apt yat-prayatnabhinivesam pagyati tathaiva Rarayati. phala-danartham srutau 
karmapeksa-kathanat phaladane karmapeksah Rarma-karane jiva-krta-prayatna- 
peksah, prayatne tat-karmdpeksah, svargadi-kame ca lokapravahapeksah kGraya- 
ttt na brahmano dosagandho'pi, na caivam antsvaratvam. maryadamdrgasya 
tathaiva nirmandt. yatra tuanyatha tatra Pusti-margangikara ityahuh. a amapt 
paksah svakrtamaryddayd eva hetutvena kathanan marydadakarane ba i aseshe 
rte hetvantarasya sambhavad asmaduktanndtiricyate, V7; Fehee mc oe 

2 brahma-bhavasca bhagavad-ukta-sadhanakaranena santustat bha savata 
LU i Ea a pues Bs tea svaryadi-prakatyac ceti jfieyam. Ibid. p 96 

3 mokse jiva-branmanor innatva, 5 : sree £020. p. 90. 
ityarthah. tenddi-madhydvasanecy ae abhinnasvabhavenaiva niriipanad 
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punar nirgama-yogyatvam, tdameva, mukt Gnupasrpya ang; 
mukta api lila-vigraham krtva bhajanti iti, Ibid. p. eg eT eno. 
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illumination is due to the presence of minute light-particles. To 
this Vitthala replies that Badarayana himself describes the nature 
of the jivas as atomic. The objection that qualities cannot operate 
in the absence of the substance is not valid either. Even the 
Naiyayikas admit that the relation of samavdya may exist without 
the relata. The objection that the fragrance of a substance is due 
to the presence of minute particles of it is not valid; for a piece 
of musk enclosed in a box throws its fragrance around it, and in 
such cases there is no possibility for the minute particles of the 
musk to come out of the box; even when one touches garlic, the 
smell is not removed even by the washing of the hand. It must 
therefore be admitted that the smell of a substance may occupy a 
space larger than the substance itsélf. There are others who think 
that the soul is like fire, which is associated with heat and light, the 
heat and light being comparable to consciousness; they argue that, 
being of the nature of consciousness, the soul cannot be atomic. 
This is also invalid; for the Upanisad texts declare that knowledge 
is a quality of the soul, and it is not identical with it. Even heat and 
light are not identical with fire; through the power of certain gems 
and mantras the heat of the fire may not be felt; warm water 
possesses heat, though it has no illumination. Moreover, the 


‘Upanisad texts definitely declare the passage of the soul into the 


body, and this can only be possible if the soul is atomic. The objec- 
tion that these texts declare the identity of souls with Brahman 
cannot be regarded as repudiating the atomic nature of the jivas; 
because this identification is based on the fact that the qualities of 
knowledge or intuition that belong to the jivas are really the quali- 
ties of God. The jzvas come out of Brahman in their atomic nature 
and Brahman manifests His qualities in them, so that they may 
serve Him. The service of God is thus the religion of man; being 
pleased with it God sometimes takes man within Himself, or at 
other times, when He extends His highest grace, He keeps him near 


> is e : ol 
Himself to enjoy the sweet emotion of his service’. 


The Sankarites think that Brahman i indeterminate (ref) 
and that all determination is due to avidya. This view 18 * 
1 ata eva sahaja-hari-dqsya-tadamsatvend Cal eee aR Se aie 
prabhu-srigokula-natha-carana-kamala-dasyam oe datta svasmin pravesayatt 
tustah svayam prakatibhitya  nija-gunams tasmat rate sthapayati tato'dhtka- 
suariipanandanubhavartham. athava tyanugrahe mt 


rasa-dasya-karanartham ttt. Ibid. p. 110 24 
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for the supposed avidya cannot belong to the jivas; if it did, it could 
not affect the nature of Brahman. Nor can it belong to Brahman, 
because Brahman, being pure knowledge, is destructive of all 
avidya; again, if the avidyd belonged to the Brahman from be- 
ginningless time, there would be no mirvisesa Brahman. It must 
- therefore be admitted that Brahman possesses the power of know- 
ledge and action and that these powers are natural to and identical 
with Him. Thus God, in association with His powers, is to be 
regarded as both determinate and indeterminate; the determinate 
forms of Brahman are, however, not to be regarded as different 
from Brahman or as characters of Him; they are identical with 
Brahman Himself}. 

If ma@yd is regarded as the power of Brahman, then Vallabha is 
prepared to admit it; but, if maya is regarded as something unreal, 
then he repudiates the existence of such a category. All knowledge 
and all delusion come from Brahman, and He is identical with so- 
called contradictory qualities. ‘If a separate mayd is admitted, one 
may naturally enquire about its status. Being unintelligent (jada), 
it cannot of itself be regarded as the agent (Rartr); if itis dependent ~ 
on God, it can be conceived only as an instrument—but, if God is 
naturally possessed of infinite powers, He cannot require any such 
inanimate instrument. Moreover, the Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is pure being. If we follow the same texts, Brahman can-- 
not be regarded as associated with qualities in so far as these gunas 
can be considered as modifications of the qualities of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. It is therefore to be supposed that the ma@ya determines 
or modifies the nature of Brahman into His determinate qualities. 
To say that the manifestation of maya is effected by the will of God 
is objectionable too; for, if God’s will js powerful in itself, it need 
not require any upadhi or condition for effecting its purpose. In 


reality it is not possible to speak of any differe 
between God and His qualities. 


e SI ae eee area sarvatah veditavye evam tvanena prakarena 
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Life of Vallabha (1481-1533). 


Vallabha was born in the lineage of Yajfianarayana Bhatta; his 
great-grandfather was Gangadhara Bhatta, his grandfather Ganapati 
Bhatta, and his father Laksmana Bhatta. Itis said that among them- 
selves they performed one hundred somaydgas (soma sacrifices). 
The family was one of Telugu Brahmins of South India, and the 
village to which they belonged was known as Kamkar Khamlh; his 
mother’s name was Jllamagaru. Glasenapp, following N. G. Ghosh’s 
sketch of Vallabhacarya, gives the date of his birth as A.D. 1479; 
but all the traditional accounts agree in holding that he was born in 
Pamparanya, near Benares, in Samvat 1535 (A.D. 1481), in the month 
of Vaisakha, on the eleventh lunar day of the dark fortnight. About 
the time of his birth there is some discrepancy of opinion; but it 
seems very probable that it was the early part of the night, when the 
Scorpion was on the eastern horizon. He was delivered from the 
womb in the seventh month underneath a tree, when Laksmana 
Bhatta was fleeing from Benares on hearing of the invasion of that 
city by the Moslems; he received initiation from his father in his 
eighth year, and was handed over to Visnucitta, with whom he 
began his early studies. His studies of the Vedas were carried on 
under several teachers, among were them Trirammalaya, Andhana- 
riyanadiksita and Madhavayatindra. All these teachers belonged 
to the Madhva sect. After his father’s death he went out on 
pilgrimage and. began to have many disciples, Damodara, Sambhi, 
Svabhi, Svayambhii and others. Hearing of a disputation 1n the 
court of the king of Vidyanagara in the south, he started for the 
place with his disciples, carrying the Bhagavata-purage and the 
symbolic stone (Salagrama ila) of God with him. The discussion 


was on the problem of the determinate nature of Eorciv 
Vallabha, being of the Visnusvami school, a on Bers oi 
the determinate nature of ie ne ae as h os ae tirtha 

; : , , Hem a ? 
discussion which lasted for many “7 ™ a he moved towards 


the great Madhva teacher. From Vidyanagara | 
Pampa and from there to the Rsyamukha hill, ets eens 
Kamakasni, from there to Kanci, from there to ence. 
and from there to RameSvaram. Thence he turned no 


: to Mahisapuri and 
and, after passing through many pee aon there ie came 


was well received by the king of that plac aaa 
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to Molulakota (otherwise called Yadavadri). From there he 
went to Udipi, and thence to Gokarna, from where he again 
came near Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) and was well received 
by the king. Then he proceeded to Panduranga, from there to 
Nasik, then by the banks of the Reva to Mahismati, from there to 
Visala, to a: city on the river Vetravati to Dhalalagiri, and from there 
to Mathura. Thence he went to Vrndavana, to Siddhapura, to the 
Arhatpattana of the Jains, to Vrddhanagara, from there to Vigva- 
nagara. From Visvanagara he went to Guzerat and thence to the 
mouth of the river Sindh through Bharuch. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Bhamksetra, Kapilaksetra, then to Prabhasa and Raivata, 
and then to Dvaraka. From there he proceeded to the Punjab by 
the banks of the river Sindh. Here he came to Kuruksetra, from 
there to Hardwar and to Hrsikeéga, to Gangottri and Yamunottri. 
After returning to Hardwar he went to Kedara and Badarikagrama. 
He then came down to Kanauj, then to the banks of the Ganges, 
to Ayodhya and Allahabad, thence to Benares. From there he 
came to Gaya and Vaidyanatha, thence to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the sea. He then came to Puri. From there he went 
to Godavari, proceeded southwards and came again to Vidyd- 
nagara. Then he proceeded again to Dvaraka through the Kathia- 
wad country; from there he came to Puskara, thence again to 
Brndavana and again to Badarikagrama. He then came again to 
Benares; after coming again to the confluence of the Ganges he 
returned to Benares, where he married Maha-laksmi, the daughter 
of Devanna Bhatta. After marriage he started again for Vaidyanatha 
and from there he again proceeded to Dvaraka, thence again to 
Badarikasrama; from there he came to Brndavana. 

returned to Benares. He then came to Brndavana. Fro 
came to Benares, where he performed a 
Vitthalanatha was born in 1 


He again 
m there he 
great somaydga. His son 
518 when he was in his thirty- 
- seventh year. For his later life he renounced the world and became 


a sannyasin. He died in x 533. He is said to have written eighty- 
four works and had eighty-four Principal disciples. ae 
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Works of Vallabha and his Disciples. 


Of the eighty-four books (including small tracts) that Vallabha 
is said to have written we know only the following; Antahkarana- 
prabodha and commentary, Acarya-karika, Anandadhikarana, Arya, 
Ekanta-rahasya, Krsnasraya, Catuhslokibhagavata-tika, Falabheda, 
Jaiminisittra-bhasya-mimamsa, Tattvadipa (or more accurately 
Tattvarthadipa and commentary), Trividhalilanamavali, Navaraina 
and commentary, Nibandha, Nirodha-laksana and Viurtt, Patrava- 
lambana, Padya, Parityaga, Parivrddhastaka, Purusottamasahasra- 
nama, Pusti-pravaha-maryddabheda and commentary, - Purva- 
mimamsa-karika, Premamrta and commentary, Praudhacaritanama, 
Balacaritanaman, Balabodha, Brahma-siitranubhasya, Bhakti- 
vardhini and commentary, Bhakti-siddhanta, Bhagavad-gita-bhasya, 
Bhdgavata-tativadipa and commentary, Bhagavata-purana-tika 
Subodhini, Bhagavata-purana-dasamaskandhanukramantka, Bhaga- 

vata-purana-pancamaskandha-tika, Bhagavata-purana-ikadasaskan- 
dharthaniriipana-kanka, Bhagavatasara-samuccaya, Mangalavada, 
Mathura-mahatmya, Madhurastaka, Yamunastaka, Rajalilanama, 
Vivekadhairydasraya, Vedastutikarika, Sraddhaprakarana, Srutisara, 
Sannyasanirnaya and commentary, Sarvottamastotra-tippana and 
commentary, Saksatpurusottamavakya, Siddhanta-muktavali, Sid- 
dhanta-rahasya, Sevaphala-stotra andcommentary, Svdminyastaka’. 

The most important of Vallabha’s works are his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata-purana (the Subodhini), his commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra, and his commentary Prakasa on his own. Tattvadipa. 
The Subodhini had another commentary On ‘t called the Subodhini- 
lekhaand the Subodhini- yojana-nibandha-y0j ana; the commentany oD 
the Rasaparicadhyaya was commented upon by Pitambara B the 
Rasaparicadhyayi-prakasa. Vallabha’s commentary on the Bra ne 
sittra, the Anubhasya, had a commentary 0” it by P Weenie ae | 

_ Bhasya-prakasa), another by Giridhara (aver ana), coer ck 
Iccharama (the Brahma-siltranubhasya-pradipa), and another, 
Balaprabodhini, by Sridhara eae ; 
mentary on it, the Anubhasya-migugnartna” 
the Sa ee ee ther by Muralidhara, the pupy of 
Vitthala (the Anubhasya-vyakhy4); and the Vedanta-candrika by 20 


1 See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 
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anonymous writer. Vallabha’s own commentary Prakasa on the 
kartkas he had written had a:commentary on the first: part of it, 
the Avarana-bhanga by Pitambaraji Maharaja. The Tativarthadipa 
is divided into three sections, of which the first, the Sastrartha- 
prakaraya, contains 105 ka@rikds of a philosophical nature; the 
second section, the Sarvanirnaya-prakarana, deals with eschatology. 
and matters relating to duties; the third, the Bhdgavatartha- 
prakarana, containing a summary of the twelve chapters of the 
Bhagavata-purdna, had. a commentary on it, also called the 
Avarana-bhanga, by Purusottamaji Maharaja. There was also 
another commentary on it by Kalyanaraja, which was published in 
Bombay as early as 1888. : 

Coming to the small tracts of Vallabha, we may speak first of his 
Sannyasa-nirnaya, which consists of twenty-two verses in which he 
discusses the threé-kinds of renunciation: the sannydsa of karma- 
marga, the sannydsa of jiana-marga and the sannyasa of bhakti- 
marga. ‘Vhere are at least seven commentaries on it, by Gokulanatha, ° 
Raghunatha, Gokulotsava, the two Gopegvaras, Purusottama and 
a later Vallabha. Of these Gokulanatha (1554-1643) was the 
fourth son of Vitthalanatha; he also wrote commentaries on Svi 
Sarvottama-stotra, Vallabhastaka, Siddhanta-muktavali, Pusti- 
pravaha-maryada, Stddhanta-rahasya, Catuhsloki, Dhairyydsraya, 
Bhakti-vardhini and Sevaphala. He was a great traveller and 
preacher of Vallabha’s views in Guzerat, and did a great deal to 
make the Subodhini commentary of Vallabha popular. Raghunatha, 
the fifth son of Vitthalanatha, was born in 1557; he wrote com- 
mentaries on Vallabha’s Sodasa-grantha and also on Vallabhastaka, 
Madhurastaka, Bhakti-hamsa and Bhakti-hetu; also a commentary 
on Purusottama-nama-sahasra, the Nama-candrika. Gokulotsava, 


the younger brother of Kalyanaraja and uncle of Hariraja, was born 
in 1580; he also wrote a commen 


GopeSvara, the son of Gh 
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a ? Ntator, preat-ereat- 
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The Sevaphala of Vallabha is a small tract of eight verses 
which discusses the obstacles to the worship of God and its fruits; 
it was commented upon by: Kalyanaraja. He was the son. of 
Govindaraja, the second son of Vitthalanatha, and was born in 
1571; he was the father of Hariraja, and wrote commentaries on 
the Sodasa-grantha and also on the rituals of worship. This work 
was also commented on by Devakinandana, who was undoubtedly 
prior to Purusottama. One Devakinandana, the son of Raghunatha 
(the fifth son of Vitthalanatha), was born in 1570; a grandson of 
the same name was born in 1631. There was also a commentary 
on it by Haridhana, otherwise called Hariraja, who was born in 
1593; he wrote many small tracts. There was another commentary 
on it by Vallabha, the son of Vitthala. There were two other 
Vallabhas—one the grandson of Devakinandana, born in 1619, 
and the other the son of Vitthalaraja, born in 1675; it is probable 
that the author of the commentery of the Sevaphala is the 
same Vallabha who wrote the Subodhini-lekha. There are other 
commentaries by Purusottama, Gopesa, and Lalu Bhatta, a Telugu 
Brahmin; his other name was Balakrsna Diksita. He probably 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; he wrote Anubhasya- 
nigiidhartha-prakasika on the Anubhasya of Vallabha and a com- 
mentary on the Subodhini (the Subodhini-yojana-nibandha-yqana 
Sevakaumudi), Nirnayarnava, Prmeya-ratnarnava, and a commen- 
tary on the Sodasa-grantha. There is another commentary by J he 
gopala Bhatta, the son of Cintamani Diksita, the disciple of Kalyana- 
raja. He wrote a commentery on the Taititriya Upanisad, on the 
Krsna-karnamrta of Bilyamangala, and on the Bhakti-vardhint. 
There is also a commentary by Laksmana Bhatta, grandson of 
Srinatha Bhatta and son of Gopinatha Bhatta, and also two other 
anonymous commentaries. 

Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhini is a small tract of eleven verses, 

= Giridhara, Balakrsna Bhatta 
commented upon by Dvarakesa, ? “la Bha 
"(son of the later Vallabha), by Lalu Bhatta, J yee z a 
Vallabha, Kalyanaraja, Purusottama, Gopesvara, Halysné : 
and Balakrsna Bhatta; there ‘s also another anonymous com 
mentary. 

The Sannydsa-nirnay2, 
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Pusti-pravaha-maryada, Siddhanta-rahasya, Navaratna, Antah- 
karanaprabodha, Vivekadhairyyasraya, Krsndasraya, Catuhsloki, 
Bhakti-vardhini, falabheda and Paticapadya. The Yamundstaka is a 
tract of nine verses in praise of the holy river Yamuna. Bdlabodha 
is a small tract of nineteen verses, in which Vallabha says that 
pleasure (kama) and extinction of sorrow (moksa) are the two 
primarily desirable things in the world; two others, dharma and 
artha, are desirables in a subsidiary manner, because through artha 
or wealth one may attain dharma, and through dharma one may 
attain happiness. Moksa can be attained by the grace of Visnu. 
Siddhanta-muktavali is a small tract of twenty-one verses dealing 
with bhakit, which emphasize the necessity of abnegating all things 
to God. Pusti-pravaha-maryada is a small tract of twenty-five 
verses, in: which Vallabha says that there are five kinds of natural 
defects, due to egotism, to birth in particular countries or times, 
to bad actions and bad associations. These can be removed by 
offering all that one has to God; one has a right to enjoy things after 
dedicating them to God. Navaratna is a tract of nine verses in 
which the necessity of abnegating and dedicating all things to God 
is emphasized. Antahkarana-prabodha is a tract of ten verses which 
emphasize the necessity of self-inspection and prayer to God for 
forgiveness, and to convince one’s mind that everything belongs to 
God. The Vivekadhairyydsraya is a small tract o£ seventeen verses. 
It urges us to have full confidence in God and to feel that, if our 
wishes are not fulfilled by Him, there must be some reason known 
to Him; He knows everything and always looks to our welfare. 
It is therefore wrong to desire anything strongly; it is best to leave 
all things to God to manage as He thinks best. The Arsndsraya is 
a tract of eleven verses explaining the necessity of depending in all 
matters on Krsna, the Lord: Catuhsloki is a tract of four verses of 
the same purport. The Bhakti-vardhing is 
in which Vallabha says that the seed of the 
all, only it is obstructed by various causes: 
one begins to love all beings in the worl 
tensity it becomes impossible for one to 
things. When love of God £rows tot 


a tract of eleven verses, 
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Vitthaladiksita or Vitthalesa (1518-88), the son of Vallabha, is" 
said to have written the following works: Avatdra-taratamya-stotra, 
Arya, Krsna-premamyta, Gita-govinda-prathamastapadi-viorti, 
Gokulastaka, fanmastami-nirnaya, falabheda-tika, Dhruvapada-tikd, 
Nama-candrika, Nydsadesavivarana-prabodha, Premamrta-bhasya, 
Bhakti-hamsa, Bhaktt-hetu-nirnaya, Bhagavata-svatantrata, Bhaga- 
vadgita-tatparya, Bhagavad-gita-hetu-nirnaya, Bhagavata-tattva- 
dipika, Bhagavata-dasama-skandha-vivrti, Bhujatga-prayatastaka, 
Yamunastaka-vivrti, Rasasarvasva, Réma-navami-nirnaya, . Valla- 
bhastaka, Vidvan-mandana, Viveka-dhairyyasraya-tika, Siksa- 
pattra, Srngararasa-mandana, Satpadi, Sannydsa-nirnaya-vivarana, 
Samayapradipa, Sarvottama-stotra with commentary, commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktavali, Sevakaumudi, Svatantralekhana and 
Svamistotra!. Of these Vidyd-mandana is the most important; it was 
commented on by Purusottama and has already been noticed above 
in detail. A refutation of the Vidya-mandana and the Suddhadvatta-_ 
martanda of Giridhara was attempted in 1868 in a work called 
Sahasraksaby Sadananda, a Sankarite thinker. This was again refuted 
in the Prabhanjana by Vitthalanatha (of the nineteenth century) and 
there is a commentary on this by Govardhanasarma of the-present 
century. From the Sahasraksa we know that Vitthala had studied 
Nyaya in Navadvipa and the Vedas, the Mzmamsa and the Brahma- 
Sitra, that he had gone to different countries carrying on his 
disputations and conquering his opponents, and that he was rcs 
ceived with great honour by Svarupasimha of Udaypur. Vitthala S 
Yamundstakaviurti was commented on by Hariraja; his com- 
mentary on Vallabha’s Siddhanta-muktavali was commented on by 
Brajanatha, son of Raghunatha. The Madhurastaka of Vallabha ibs 
commented on by Vitthala, and his work was further commente 
on by Ghanagyama. The Madhurastaka had other Se 
On it, by Hariraja, Balakrsna, Raghunatha and Vallabha. oe 
also wrote commentaries on the Nydsadesa and the Pustiprave “ 
maryada of Vallabha. His Bhaktt-hetu was commented on y 
Raghunatha; in this work Vitthala discusses the possible ae Oo 
the rise of bhakti. He says that there are two principal ways; those 

- nd attain God 
who follow the maryada-marga follow their duties ane eee 
in course of time, but those who follow the pusti-marga- ee 
entirely on the grace of God. God’s grace 1s not conditione | y 

1 See Aufrechts’ Catalogus Catalogorum. 
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‘good deeds, such as gifts, sacrifices, etc., or by the performance of 
the prescribed duties. The jivas as such are the natural objects to 
whom God’s grace is extended when He is pleased by good deeds. 
But it is more appropriate to hold that God’s grace is free and inde- 
pendent of any conditions; God’s will, being eternal, cannot be 
dependent on conditions originated through causes and effects, 
The opponents’ view—that by good deeds and by prescribed duties 
performed for God, bhakti is attained, and through bhakiz there is 
the grace of God and, through that, emancipation—is wrong; for 
though different persons may attain purity by the performance of 
good deeds, yet some may be endowed with knowledge and others 
with bhakii; and this difference cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that God’s grace is free and unconditioned. The sup- 
position that with grace as an accessory cause the purity of the 
mind produces bhakiz is also wrong; it is much better to suppose 
that the grace of God flows freely and does not require the co- 
operation of other conditions; for the scriptures speak of the free 
exercise of God’s grace. Those whom God takes in the path of 
maryada@ attain their salvation in due course through the per- 
formance of duties, purity of mind, devotion, etc.; but those to 
whom He extends His special grace are accepted in the path of 
pusti-bhakti; they attain bhakti even without the performance of any 
prescribed duties. The prescription of duties is only for those who 
are-in the path of maryadda; the inclination to follow either the 
maryada or the pusti path depends on the free and spontaneous 
will of God*, so that even in the maryada-marga bhakti is due to 
the grace of God and not to the performance of duties?. Vitthala’s 
view of the relation of God’s will to all actions, whether performed 
by us or happening in the course of natural and material causes, 
reminds us of the doctrine of occasionalism, which is more or less 
of the same period as Vitthala’s enunciation of it; he says that 
whatever actions happened, are happening or will happen are 
due to the immediately preceding will of God to that effect; all 
causality is thus due to God’s spontaneous will at the preceding 


fivesu yatha bh ‘ccha : : 
Bhakecheienirnanya, p. 7. “avadiccha tathaiva tesam pravrtter dvasyakatvat. 
ae the Brae hen spi se) ot haa itis said that bhakti means affection 
to it; since bhakti is of the nature of afte ape i a eaee but may lead 
injunction with reference to it. ? nnot be-any viddht or 


tracts, of which seventeen have been aval 
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moment. The causality of so-called causes and conditions, or of 
precedent-negations (prag-abhava), or of the absence of negative 
causes and conditions, is thus discarded; for all these elements are 
effects, and therefore depend upon God’s will for their happening; 
for without that nothing could happen. God’s will is the ultimate 
cause of all effects or happenings. As God’s will is thus the only 
cause of all occurrences or destructions, so it is the sole cause of the 
rise of bhakti in any individual. It is by His will that people are 
associated with different kinds of inclinations, but they work dif- 
ferently and that they have or have not bhakti. Vitthala is said to 
have been a friend of Akbar. His other works were commentaries 
on Pusti-pravaha-marydda and Siddhanta-muktavali, Anubhdsya- 
piirtti (a commentary on the Anubhasya), Nibandha-prakasa, 
Subodhini-tippani (a commentary on the Subodhini), otherwise 
called Sannyasa@vaccheda. Vallabhacarya’s first son was Gopi- 
nathaji Maharaja, who wrote Sadhanadipaka and other minor 
works, and Vitthala was his second son. Vitthala had seven sons 
and four daughters. fre 

Pitambara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, the pupil of Vitthala 
and the father of Purusottama, wrote Avataravadavali, Bhakti- 
rasatvavada, Dravya-suddhi and its commentary, and a com- 
mentary on: the Pusti-pravaha-maryada. Purusottama was born 
in 1670; he wrote the following books; Subodhint-prakasa (a com- 
mentary on the Subodhint commentary of Vallabha on the Bhaga- 
vata-purana), Upanisad-dipika, Avarana-bhanga on the Prakasa 
commentary of Vallabha on his Tativartha-dipika, Prarthana- 
ratnakara, Bhakti-hamsa-viveka, Utsava-pratana, Suvarna-sutra (a 
commentary on the Vidvanamandana) and Sodasa-grantha-v1v7 tt. 
He is said to have written twenty-four philosophical and theological 
lable to the present writer, 
viz., Bhedabheda-svariipa-mrnaya, Bhagavat-pratikr DE 
Srsti-bheda-vada, Khyati-vada, Andhakara-vada, Brahmayatva 1- 
devatadi-vada, $iva-pratibimbatoa-Rhandana-0Gaa, Avirbhava- 
tirobhava-vada, Pratibimba-vada, Bhaktyutkarsa-vada, Urddhva- 
pundra-dharana-vada, Maladharana-vada, Upadeia-visaya-fane- 
nirasa-vada, Marti-pijana-vada, Sankha-cakra-dharana-vada. e 

: i : phavi abhiid va tat-tatkalopadhau 
penal g0dd 2at 20k MOPET sary hare teak poo Magee 
tcch@ asty dstd vd iti mantavyam. Ibid. p- 9: 
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also wrote commentaries on Sevdphala, Sannydsa-nirnaya and 
Bhaktt-vardhini, the Bhdsya-prakaSa and the Utsava-pratana. He 
wrote these commentaries also; Nirodha-laksana, falabheda, Patica- 
padya, and the Tirtha commentary on the Bhakti-hamsa of 
Vitthala on the Stddhanta-muktavali and the Bala-bodha. He also 
wrote a sub-commentary on Vitthala’s Bhasya on the Gayatri, a 
commentary on Vallabhastaka, the Vedanta-kcranamdala and the 
Sastrartha-prakarana-nibandha, and a commentary on the Gita. 
He is said to have written about nine hundred thousand verses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most prominent members of the 
Vallabha school. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a-commentary on 
Vallabha’s Bhdsya called the Bhasya-tika; also the Paratattvaijana, 
Bhakit-cintamani, Bhagavanndma-darpana, Bhagavannama-vai- 
bhava. Vitthala’s great-grandson Vallabha, born in 1648, wrote the 
Subodhini-lekha, a commentary on the Sevdphala, a commentary 
on the Sodasa-grantha, the Gitd-tattva-dipani, and other works. 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, the son of Kalyanaraja and the’ great- 
grandson of Vitthala, was born in 1 595, and wrote the Rasimi 
commentary on the Prakasa of Vallabha, the Subodhini-bubhutra- 
bodhini, and a Hindi commentary on the Siksapatra of Hariraja. 
The other Gopegvara, known also as Yogi Gopesvara, the author 
of Bhakit-martanda, was born much later, in 1781. Giridharji, born 
in 1845, wrote the Bhasya-vivarana and other works. 


Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 


Vallabha’s Anubhasya, a commentary on the Sandilya-siitra, the 
Paratattvanjana, the Bhakti-cintamani, the Bhagavannama-darpana 
and the Bhagavannama-vaibhava. Raghunatha, born in 15 57, 
wrote the commentary Nama-candrika on Vallabha’s Bhakti-hamsa, 
also commentaries on his Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya and Vallabhastaka 
(the Bhaktt-tarangini and the Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti). He also 
wrote a commentary on the Purusottama-stotra and the Valla- 
bhastaka. Vallabha, otherwise Known as Gokulanatha. son of 
Vitthala, born in 1550, wrote the 


559, Prapatica-sara-bheda and com- 
mentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavali, Nirodha-laksana, Madhura- 
staka, Sarvottamastotra, Vallabhastaka and the Gayatri-bhasya of 
Vallabhacarya. Kalyanaraja, son of Govindaraja, son of Vitthala, 
was born sO OE and Wrote commentaries on the ¥alabheda and 
the Siddhanta-muktavali. His brother Gokulastava, born in 1 580, 
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wrote a commentary called Trividhandmavali-viurti. Devakinandana 
(1570), son of Raghunatha and grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Prakasa commentary on the Bala-bodha of Vallabhacarya. 
Ghanagyama (1574), grandson of Vitthala, wrote a sub-commentary 
on the Madhurastaka-vivrti of Vitthala. Krsnacandra Gosvami, 
son of Brajanatha and pupil of Vallabhacarya, wrote a short com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sitra, the Bhava-prakastka, in the fashion 
of his father Brajanatha’s Maricizka commentary on the Brahma- 
sitra. This Brajanatha also wrote a commentary on Siddhanta- 
muktavali. Hariraja (1593), son of Kalyanaraja, wrote the Szksa- 
patra and commentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktavali, the Nirodha- 
laksana, Paficapadya, Madhurastaka, and a Parisista in defence of 
Kalyanaraja’s commentary on the Jalabheda. Gopesa (1598), son 
of Ghanagyama, wrote commentaries on the Nirodha-laksana, ° 
Sevadphala and Sannydsanirnaya. Gopegvaraji Maharaja (1598), 
brother of Hariraja, wrote a Hindi commentary on Hariraja’s 
Siksapatra. Dvarakega, a pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary 
on Siddhanta-muktavali. Jayagopala Bhatta, disciple of Kalyana- 
raja, wrote commentaries on the Sevaphala and the Taittiriya 
Upanisad. Vallabha (1648), great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote com- 
mentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavali, Nirodha-laksana, Seva- 
phala, Sannydsa-nirnaya; Bhakti-vardhin?, falabheda and the 
Madhurdastaka. Brajaraja, son of Syamala, wrote a commentary on 
the Nirodha-laksana.. Indivesa and Govardhana Bhatta wrote 
respectively Gdayatryartha-vivarana and Gayatryartha. Sti- 
dharasvami wrote the Bala-bodhint commentary on the Anubhasya 
of Vallabha. Giridhara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Siddhadvaita-martanda and the Prapaiica-vada, following Vidodna- 
mandana. His pupil Ramakrsna wrote the Prakasa commentary on 
the Siddhadvaita-martanda, and another work, the Suddhadvata- 
parikskara, Yogi Gopegvara(1787) wrote the Vadakatha, Atmavada, 
Bhakti-martanda, Caturthadhikaranamala, the Rasmi commentary 
enythe Bhasya-prakasa of Purusottama, and a commentity ey 
Purusottama’s Vedantadhikaranamala. Gokulotsava wrote = a 
mentary on the Trividhanamavali of Vallabha. Be aie 
wrote the Brahmavidya-bhavana, Haridasa the Harid ae hate s 
Iccharama the Pradipa on Vallabha's Anubhasya and Nirbnay 


rama, the pupil of the Adhikarana-samgraha- 
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Visnusvamin. 


Visnusvamin is regarded by tradition as being the earliest 
founder of the visuddhddvaita school which was regenerated by 
Vallabha. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Bhagavata-purana, 
also refers to Visnusvamin, and it is possible that he wrote a com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna; but no such work is available. 
A brief account of Visnusvamin’s views is available in the Sakala- 
carya-mata-samgraha (by an anonymous writer), which merely 
summarizes Vallabha’s views; there is. nothing new in it which 
could be taken up here for discussion. This work, however, does 
not contain any account of Vallabha’s philosophy, from which it 
may be assumed that it was probably written before the advent of 
Vallabha, and that the view of Visnusvamin contained therein was 
drawn either from the traditional account of Visnusvamin or from 
some of his works not available at the present time. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the account of Visnusvamin in the Sakalacarya- 
mata-samgraha is in reality a summary statement of Vallabha’s 
views imposed on the older writer Visnusvamin. Vallabha himself, 
however, never refers to Visnusvamin as the originator of his 
system; there is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Vallabha as to whether Vallabha followed in the footsteps of 
Visnusvamin. It is urged that while Vallabha emphasized the pure 
monistic texts of the Upanisads and regarded Brahman as un- 
differentiated, as one with himself, and as one with his qualities, 
Visnusvamin emphasized the duality implied in the Vedantic 
texts’. Vallabha also, in his Subodhinz commentary on the 
Bhagavata-purana (111. 32. 37) describes the view of Visnusvamin 
as propounding a difference between the Brahman and the world 
through the quality of tamas, and distinguishes his own view as 
propounding Br ahman as absolutely qualityless?. The meagre 
account of Visnusvamin given in Sakalacarya-mata-samgraha 


does not lend us any assistance in discoverin iS V1 
: whether his view 
differed from that of Vallabha, and, if it did, i what points. It is 


a bheda-paratvam’é i 
e : x m suddham bhedam angicakruh. 
te ca sdmpratam rpiusvamyanusarinals tattva-vadino Rae ca ae 
paditdc ca natgunuddasya. Ibid. p. I. 
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also not impossible that the author of Sakalacarya-mata-samgraha 
had not himself seen any work of Visnusvamin and had transferred 
the views of Vallabha to Visnusvamin, who, according to some 
traditions, was the originator of the Suddhadvaita system’. 
According to the Vallabha-dig-vijaya there was a king called 
Vijaya of the Pandya kingdom in the south. He had a priest 
Devasvamin, whose son was Visnusvamin. Sukasvamin, a great 
religious reformer of North India, was his fellow-student in the 
Vedanta; it is difficult to identify him in any way. Visnusvamin 
went to Dvaraka, to Brndavana, then to Puri, and then returned 
home. At an advanced age he left his household deities to his son, 
and having renounced the world in the Vaisnava fashion, came to 
Kiiict. He had many pupils there, e.g., Sridevadarsana, Srikantha, 
Sahasrarci, Satadhrti, Kuméarapada, Parabhiiti, and others. 
Before his death he left the charge of teaching his views to Sri- 
devadargana. He had seven hundred principal followers teaching 
his views; one of them, Rajavisnusvamin, became a teacher in the 
Andhra country. Visnusvamin’s temples and books were said to 
have been burnt at this time by the Buddhists. Vilva-mangala, a 
Tamil saint, succeeded to the pontifical chair at Srirangam, 
Vilva-mangala left the pontifical chair at Kaiici to Deva-mangala and 
went to Brndavana. Prabhavisnusvamin succeeded to the pontifical 
chair; he had many disciples, ¢.:, Srikanthagarbha, Satyavatt 
Pandita, Somagiri, Narahari, G,antanidhi and others. He installed 
Srantanidhi in his pontifical chair before his death. Among the 
Visnusvamin teachers was one Govindacarya, whose disciple 
Vallabhacarya is said to have been. It is difficult to guess the date 
of Visnusvamin; it 1s not unlikely, however, that he lived in the 


twelfth or the thirteenth century. 3 


1 This tradition is found definitely maintained in the Vallabha-dig-vijaya, 


written by Jadunathaji Maharaja. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CAITANYA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


Caitanya’s Biographers. 


CAITANYA was the last of the Vaisnava reformers who had suc- 
ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. Asa matter of fact, he was a junior 
contemporary of Vallabha. So far as he is known to us, he did not 
leave behind any work treating of his own philosophy, and all that 
we can know of it is from the writings of his contemporary and later 
admirers and biographers. Even from these we know more of his 
character and of the particular nature of his devotion to God than 
about his philosophy. It is therefore extremely difficult to point 
out anything as being the philosophy of Caitanya. Many bio- 
graphies of him were written in Sanskrit, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya and a critical study of the materials of Caitanya’s 
biography in Bengali was published some time ago by Dr Biman 
Behari Mazumdar. Of the many biographies of Caitanya those by 
Murarigupta and Vrndavanadasa deal with the first part of 
Caitanya’s life, and the latter’s work is regarded as the most 
authoritative and excellent treatment of his early life. Again, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Life, which emphasizes the second and third 
parts of Caitanya’s life, is regarded as the most philosophical and 
instructive treatment of his most interesting period. Indeed, 
Vrndavanadasa’s Cattanya-bhagavata and Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Cattanya-caritamrta Stand out as the most important biographical 
works on Caitanya. We have already mentioned Murarigupta, who 
wrote a small work in Sanskrit, full of exaggerations, though he was 
a contemporary. There are also biographies by Jayananda and 
Locanadasa, entitled Cattanya-mangala. Some Govinda and 
Svariipa Damodara, supposed to have been personal attendants of 


Vamos the Caitanya-candroda a-nataka, 
which may be regarded as the Principal source of Aide, 


Kaviraja’s work. Vrndavanadisa was born in ¢ 

Saka 1429 (A.D. 1507); 
he Ahad oe ae during the first fifteen ee ‘ eee 
Caitanya died in saka "455 (A.D. 1533) and the Cattanya-bhagavata 
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was written shortly after. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, Caitanya- 
caritamyta, was written long afterwards. Though there is some 
dispute regarding the actual date of its completion, it is well-nigh 
certain that it was in Sa..2 1537 (A.D. 1616). The other date, found 
in Prema-vildsa, is Saka 1503 (A.D. 1581), and this had been very 
well-combatted by Professor Radha Govinda Nath in his learned 
edition of the work. The Caztanya-candrodaya-nataka was written 
by Kavi Karnapira in saka 1494 (A.D. 1572). It would thus appear 
that for the most authentic account of Caitanya’s life one should 
refer to this work and to Vrndavanadisa’s Caz:tanya-bhagavata. 
Kaviraja Krsnadasa’s Caztanya-caritamyta is, however, the most 
learned of the biographies. There was also a Cattanya-sahasra-nama 
by Sarvabhauma Bhattacdrya, the Govinda-vyaya of Parama- 
nandapuri, songs of Caitanya by Gauridasa Pandita, the Gaudaraja- 
vijaya of Paramananda Gupta, and songs of Caitanya by Gopala 
Basu, 


The Life of Caitanya. 


I shall attempt here to give only a brief account of Caitanya's 
life, following principally the Caitanya-bhagavaia, Cattanya- 


.candrodaya-nataka and Caitanya-caritamrta. 


There lived in Navadvipa Jagannatha Misra and his wife Saci. 
On a full-moon day in Spring (the month of Phalguna), when there 
was an eclipse of the moon, in Saka 1407 (A.D. 1485), Caitanya was 
born to them. Navadvipa at this time was inhabited by many 
Vaisnavas who had migrated from Sylhet and other parts of India. 
Thus there were Srivasa Pandita, Srirama Pandita, Candragekhara; 
Murarigupta, Pundarika Vidyanidhi, Caitanya-vallabha Datta. 
Thus the whole atmosphere was prepared for a big spark of fire 
which it was the business of Caitanya to throw into the combustible 
material. In Santipura, Advaita, a great Vaisnava very much ane 
to Caitanya, was always regretting the general He a 
people and wishing for someone to create new fire. = any, : 
elder brother Vigvarupa had gone out as an ascetic, and sauis ? 
then the only son left to his parents; was particularly cherished Dy 


his widowed mother Saci Devi, the daughter of Nilambara 


Chakravarti 
: oe vyho had 
Navadvipa was at this time Be eee ey ‘Vigarada 


§town tyrannical. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, 25 
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Pandita and a great scholar, had gone over to Orissa to take refuge 
under the Hindu king there, Prataparudra. 

Caitanya studied in the Sanskrit school (tol) of Sudargana 
Pandita. His study in the school was probably limited to the 
Kalapa grammar and some kavyas. Some later biographers say 
that he had also read Nydya (logic); there is, however, no proper 
evidence in support of this. He had, however, studied at home some 
Puranas, notably the great devotional work, Srimad-bhagavata. As 
a student he was indeed very gifted; but he was also very vain, and 
always took special delight in defeating his fellow-students in 
debate. From his early days he had shown a strong liking for 
devotional songs. He took a special delight in identifying himself 
with Krsna. Among his associates the names of the following may 
be mentioned: Srinivasa Pandita and his three brothers, Vasudeva 
Datta, Mukunda Datta and Jagai, the writer, Srigarbha Pandita, 
Murarigupta, Govinda, Sridhara, Gangadisa, Damodara, Candra- 
_ $ekhara, Mukunda, Safijaya, Purusottama, Vijaya, Vakresvara, © 
Sanatana, Hrdaya, Madana and Ramananda. Caitanya had received 
some instruction in the Vedas also from his father. He had also 
received instruction from Visnu Pandita and Gangadasa Pandita. 
At this period of his life he became intimately acquainted with 
Haridasa and Gadadhara. 

Caitanya’s first wife, Laksmi Devi, daughter of Vallabha Misra, 
died of snake-bite; he then married Visnupriya. After his father’s 
death he went to Gaya to perform the post-funeral rites; there he 
is said to have met saintly persons like Paramananda Puri, Iévara 
Puri, Raghunatha Puri, Brahmananda Puri, Amara Puri, Gopal 
Puri, and Ananta Puri.. He was initiated by Iévara Puri and decided 
to renounce the world. He came back, however, to Navadvipa and 
began to teach the Bhagavata-purana for some time. 

; Nityananda, an ascetic (avadhiita), joined him in Navadvipa. 
fet Glas cailbuinotinay oy ceo 
ee dive aera a together with other associates, began 

eps i dancing and singing. It was at this time 
that through his influence and that of Nityananda, two- 

: : , two drunkards, 
Jagai and Madhai, were converted to his Vaisn It of love 
Shortly after this, with his mother’s permission, Kee ‘ke _ ce 
life and proceeded to Katwa, and pase, » he too the asce 
Advaita there. From this plac eh m there to Santipur to meet 

3 € started for Puri with his followers: 
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Such is the brief outline of Caitanya’s early life, bereft of all 
‘nteresting episodes, and upon it there is a fair amount of unanimity 
among his various biographers. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Bengali work, Caitanya-caritamrta, is 
probably one of the latest of his biographies, but on account of its 
recondite character has easily surpassed in popularity all other 
biographies of Caitanya. He divides Caitanya’s life into three parts: 
Adilila (the first part), Madhya-lila (the second part) and Antyalila 
(the last part). The first part consists of an account of the first twenty- 
four years, at the end of which Caitanya renounced the world. He 
lived for another twenty-four years, and these are divided into 
two sections, the second and the last part of his life. Of these twenty- 
four years, six years were spent on pilgrimage; this marks the middle 
period. The remaining eighteen years were spent by him in Pur 
and form the final period, of which six years were spent in preaching 
the cult of holy love and the remaining twelve years in deep ecstasies 
and suffering pangs of separation from his beloved Krsna, the Lord. 

After his renunciation in the twenty-fourth year of his life, in. 
the month of Magha (January), he started for Brndavana and 
travelled for three days in the Radha country (Bengal). He did not 
know the way to Brndavana and was led to Santipura by Nitya- 
nanda. Caitanya’s mother, along with many other people, Srivasa, 
Ramai, Vidyanidhi, Gadadhara, Vakresvara, Murari, Suklambara, 
Sridhara, Vyaya, Vasudeva, Mukunda, Buddhimanta Khan, 
Nandana and Sajijaya, came to see him at Santipur. From Santipur 
Caitanya started for Puri with Nityananda, Pandita Jagadananda, 


Damodara Pandita and Mukunda Dutta by the side of the Ganges, 


b a i ‘csa), He then passed by Yajpur and 
y way of Balesvar (in Orissa) cape ee eae 


Saksigopala and came to Puri. Hav ai 
straight to the temple of Jagannatha, looked, at the image 

into a trance. Sarvabhauma Bhattacary4, who was then resi ue at 
Puri, brought him to his house; Nityananda, Jagstanande oe ae 
all came and joined him there. Here Caitanya stay® on 
time at the house of Sarvabhauma and held discussions ee im. | 
in the course of which he refuted the monistic doctrines of Sankara’. 


| : . 4 rabhauma; 
1 There is considerable divergence about this Fa ris do not 
the Sanskrit Caitanya-carttamyta and the Carla my oan Bengali of Krsnadiasa 
agree with the description in the Caitanya-caritam) 


Kaviraja as given here. 25-2 
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After some time Caitanya started for the South and first came 
to Kurmasthana, probably a place in the Ganjam district (South 
Orissa); he then passed on by the banks of the Godavari and met 
Ramananda Ray. In a long conversation with him on the subtle 
aspect of the emotion of bhakti Caitanya was very much impressed 
by him; ‘he passed some time with him in devotional songs and 
ecstasies, He then resumed his travel again and is said to have 
passed through Mallikarjuna-tirtha, Ahobala-Nrsimha, Skanda- 
tirtha and other places, and later on came to.Srirangam on the 
banks of the Kaveri. Here he lived in the house of Venkata Bhatta 
for four months, after which he went to che Rsabha mountain, 
where he met Paramananda Puri. It is difficult to say how far he 
travelled in the South, but he must have gone probably as far as 
_ Travancore. It is also possible that he visited some ofthe places where 
_Madhvacarya had great influence, and it is said that he had dis- 
cussions with the teachers of the Madhva school. He discovered 
the Brahma-samhita and the Krsna-karnamrta, two important 
manuscripts of Vaisnavism, and brought them with him. He is said 
to have gone a little farther in the East up to Nasika; but it is 
difficult to say to what extent the Story of these tours is correct. 
On his return journey he met Ramananda Ray again, who followed 
him to Purt. 7 

After his return to Puri, Prataparudra, then King of Puri, 
solicited his acquaintance and became his disciple. In Puri 
Caitanya began to live in the house of Kasi Migra. Among others, 
he had as his followers Janardana, Krsnadasa, Sikhi Mahiti, 
Pradyumna Misra, Jagannatha Dasa, Murari Mahiti, Candanegvara 
and Simhesvara. Caitanya Spent most of his time in devotional 
songs, dances and ecstasies. In a.p. 1 514 he started for Brndavana 
with a number of followers ; but so many people thronged him by 
the time he came to Panihati and Kamarahati that he cancelled his 


teacher, Prakasananda, who held monet; 
he met Sri-ripa Gosvami, Yq 
Then he left Brndavana and 
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Sri-rupa. Later on Caitanya met Santana and imparted further 
religious instruction to him. He returned to Benares, where he 
taught Prakasananda; then he came back to Puri and spent some 
time there. Various stories are narrated in the Caitanya-caritamrta, 
describing the ecstatic joy of Caitanya in his moods of inspiration; 
on one occasion he had jumped into the sea in a state of ecstasy and 
was picked up by a fisherman. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
know nothing of the exact manner in which he died. 


Emotionalism of Caitanya. 


The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach will 
probably be in the life of St Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper. In the 
beginning of his career he not only remained immersed as it were 
in a peculiar type of self-intoxicating song-dance called the kirtana, 
but he often imitated the various episodes of Krsna’s life as told in 
the Puranas. But with the maturity of his life of renunciation his 
intoxication and his love for Krsna gradually so increased that he 
developed symptoms almost of madness and epilepsy. Blood came 
out of the pores of his hair, his teeth chattered, his body shrank 
in a moment and at the next appeared to swell up. He used to rub 
his mouth against the floor and weep, and had no sleep at night. 
Once he jumped into the sea; sometimes the joints of his bones 
apparently became dislocated, and sometimes the body seemed to 
contract. The only burden of his songs was that his heart ae 
aching and breaking for Krsna, the Lord. He-was fond of rea ng 
the dramas of Ramananda Ray, the poems of Candidasa an 
Vidyapati, the Krsna-karnamrta of Vilva-mangala and a oe 
govinda of Jayadeva; most of these were mystic songs © ee oe 
Krsna in erotic phraseology. Nowhere do we find any aroun 
such an ecstatic bhakti in the Puranas, in the Gita or in aie eS 
religious literature of India—the Bhagavata-purané has, ie a 
one or two verses which in a way anticipate the sort of bh ti tha 
we find in the life of Caitanya—but without the life of SR oa 
Storehouse of pathological religious experience woul ae peck 
Wanting in one of the most fruitful harvests of pure emotions 
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in religion. Caitanya wrote practically nothing, his instructions 
were few and we have no authentic record of the sort of discussions 
that he is said to have held. He gave but little instruction, his 
preaching practically consisted in the demonstration of his own 
mystic faith and love for Krsna; yet the influence that he exerted 
on his contemporaries and also during some centuries after his 
death was enormous. Sanskrit and Bengali literature during this 
time received a new impetus, and Bengal became in a sense 
saturated with devotional lyrics. It is difficult for us to give any 
account of his own philosophy save what we can gather from the 
accounts given of him by his biographers. Jiva Gosvami and 
Baladeva Vidyabhtsana are probably the only persons of im- 
portance among the members of his faith who tried to deal with 
some kind of philosophy, as we shall see later on. 


‘Gleanings from the Caitanya-Caritamrta on the 
subject of Caitanya’s Philosophical Views. 


Krsnadasa Kaviraja, otherwise known as Kaviraja Gosvami, 
was not a contemporary of Caitanya; but he came into contact with 
many of his important followers and it may well be assumed that 
he was in possession of the traditional account of the episodes of 
Caitanya’s life as current among them. He gives us an account of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s discussion with Caitanya at Puri, in 
which the latter tried to refute the monistic view. The supposed 
conversation shows that, according to Caitanya, Brahman cannot 
be indeterminate (mirvisesa); any attempt to prove the indeter- 
minateness of Brahman would only go the other way, prove His 
determinate nature and establish the fact that He possesses all 
possible powers. These powers are threefold in their nature: the 
Visnu-saktt, the ksetrajia-sakti, and the avidya-éakti. The first 
power, as Visnu-saktt, may further be considered from three points 
of view, the hladini, saudhini’and samvit. These three powers, bliss 
being, | and consciousness, are held together in the fe cteailent 
power (para-sakt or Visnu-sakti) of God. Th 
jiva-Sakti (the power of God as souls of individ 


sakti (by which the world-appearances are c one 
t 
the transcendent sphere of God. The Baia Seat aid of 


all prakrta or phenomenal qualities, but He is indeed full of non- 


© ksetrajna-Saktt or 
uals) and the avidya- 
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phenomenal qualities. It is from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have described Brahman as nirguna (devoid of qualities) 
and also as devoid of all powers (nthsaktika). The individual souls 
are within the control of mdyd-sakt1; but God is the controller of the 
maya-sakti and through it of the individual souls. God creates the 
world by His unthinkable powers and yet remains unchanged 
within Himself. The world thus is not false; but, being a creation, it 
‘s destructible. The Sankarite interpretation of the Brahma-sitra is 
wrong and is not in consonance with the purport of the Upanisads. 

In chapter vit of the Madhya-lila of the Caitanya-caritamrta 
we have the famous dialogue between Caitanya and Ramananda 
regarding the gradual superiority of the ideal of love. Ramananda 
says that devotion to God comes as the result of the performance of 
caste-duties. We may note here that according to the Bhakit- 
rasamrta-sindhu bhakti consists in attaching oneself to Krsna for 
His satisfaction alone, without being in any. way influenced by the 
desire for philosophic knowledge, karma or disinclination from 
worldly things (vairagya), and without being associated with any 
desire for one’s own interests’. 

The Visnu-purdana, as quoted in the Caitanya-canitamyta, holds 
- the view that it is by the performance of caste-duties and asrama- 
duties that God can be worshipped. But the point is whether such 
performance of caste-duties and asrama-duties can lead one to the 
attainment of bhakti or not. If bhakt: means the service of God for 
His sake alone (Gnukilyena Krsnanusevanam), then the performanc © 
of caste-duties cannot be regarded as a necessary step towards its 


attainment; the only contribution that it may make can be the 


Soe : the mind may be made fit to receive 
purification of mind, whereby ty of Rama- 


the grace of God. Caitanya, not satisfied with the reply OF” 
nanda, urges him to give a better account of bhakti. Ramananda 


in reply says that a still better state is that in which the devotee 


iS 1 d in all his performance 
renounces all his interests 1n favour of Go | 
: er state in which one renounces 


of duties; but there is 2 still high 
enounce 
all his duties through love of God. Unless one ae ale 
thoughts about one’s own advantage, one Cat f a devotion is 
path of love. The next higher stage 6 Se 
| = -anaurtam. 
1 anyabhilasitasinyam ia aa 
Gnukilyena Kysnamusevanare Bhaktirasamyta-sindli:., I. I. 9- 
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impregnated with knowledge. Pure devotion should not have, 
however, any of the obstructive influences of knowledge; philo- 
sophical knowledge and mere disinclination obstruct the course of 
bhaktt. Knowledge of God’s nature and wisdom regarding the 
nature of the intimate relation of man with God may be regarded 
as unobstructive to bhakti. The natural and inalienable attachment 
of our mind to God is called prema-bhaktz; it is fivefold: santa 
(peaceful love), dasya (servant of God), sakhya (friendship with . 
God), vatsglya (filial attitude towards God), and madhurya (sweet 
love, or love of God as one’s lover). The different types of love may 
thus be arranged as above in a hierarchy of superiority; love of God 
as one’s bridegroom or lover is indeed the highest. The love of the 
gopis for Krsna in the love-stories of Krsna in Brndavana typifies 
this highest form of love and particularly the love of Radha for 
Krsna. Ramananda closes his discourse with the assertion that in 
the highest altitude of love, the lover and the beloved melt together 
into one, and through them both one unique manifestation of love 
realizes itself. Love attains its highest pitch when both the lover 
and the beloved lose their individuality in the sweet milky flow of 
love. 


Later on, in Madhya-lila, chapter xxix, Caitanya, in describing ° 
the nature of suddhd bhakti (pure devotion), says that pure devotion 
is that in which the devotee renounces all desires, all formal worship, 
all knowledge and work, and is attached to Krsna with all his sense- 
faculties. A true devotee does not want anything from God, but is 
satisfied only in loving Him. It shows the Same symptoms as 
ordinary human love, rising to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In chapter xx1t of Madhya-lila it is said that the difference in 
intensity of devotion depends upon the differencé of the depth of 
emotion. One who is devoted to Krsna must possess preliminary 
moral qualities; he must be kind, truthful, equable to all, non- 
injurious, magnanimous, tender, pure, selfless, at peace with him- 
self and with others; he must do good to others, must cling to 
' Krsna as his only support, must indulge in no other desires, must 

‘make no other effort than that of worshipping Krsna must be 
steady, must be in full contro] of all his passions: he should not be 
unmindful, should be always Prepared to honour others, be full of 
humility and pr €pared to bear with fortitude all sorrows ais should 


devotees—it is by such a course 


. asceticism and married the 
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that love of Krsna will gradually dawn in him. A true Vaisnava 
should give up the company of women and of all those who are not 
attached to Krsna. He should also give up caste-duties and 
asrama-duties and cling to Krsna in a helpless manner. To cling - 
to Krsna and to give oneself up to Him is the supreme duty of a 
Vaisnava. Love of Krsna is innate in a man’s heart, and it is | 
manifested under encouraging conditions. Love for God is a 
manifestation of the hladint power of God, and by virtue of the 
fact that it forms a constituent of the individual soul, God's 
attraction of individual souls towards Him is a fundamental fact 
of human life; it may remain dormant for a while, but it is bound 
to wake under suitable conditions. 

The individual souls share both the Aladini and the samuit saktt 
- of God, and the ma@yd-sakti typified in matter. Standing between 
these two groups of power, the individual souls are called the 
tatastha-sakti. A soul is impelled on one side by material forces and 
attractions, and urged upwards by the hladini-Sakti of God. A man 
must therefore adopt such a course that the force of material 
attractions and desires may gradually wane, so that he may be 
pulled forward by the hladini-sakti of God. 


Some Companions of Caitanya. 


A great favourite of Caitanya was Nityananda. The exact date 
of his birth and death is difficult to ascertain, but he seems to have 
been some years older than Caitanya. He was a Brahmin by caste, 
but became an avadhiita and had no caste-distinctions. He was a 
messenger of Caitanya, preaching the Vaignava religion 1n Be 
during Caitanya’s absence at Puri, he is said to have converte o 
Vaisnavism many Buddhists and low-caste Hindus of Bengal. 
a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda broke the vow ° 
two daughters of Siirjadas Sarkhel, | 
brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel of Kalna; the two wives were Yen 
and Jahnavi. Nityananda’s son Virachand, also known a eS 
bhadra, became.a prominent figure in the subsequent perl 
Vaisnava history. 

Prataparudra was the son 
cended his throne in 1478, a2 
1503. He was very learned and took 


of Purusottamadeva, who had as- 
d himself ascended the throne in 
pleasure in literary disputes. 
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Mr Stirling, in his History of Orissa (published in 1891), says of 
him that he had marched’ with his army to Rameswaram and took 
the famous city of Vijayanagara; he had also fought the Mahome- 
dans and prevented them from attacking Puri. Caitanya’s activities 
in Puri date principally between 1516 and 1533. Ramananda Ray 
was a minister of Prataparudra, and at his intercession Caitanya 
came into contact with Prataparudra, who became one of his 
followers. The influence of Caitanya together with the conversion 
of Prataparudra produced a great impression upon the people of 
Orissa, and this led to the spread of Vaisnavism and the collapse of 
Buddhism there in a very marked manner. 

During the time of Caitanya, Hussain Shaha was the Nawab 
of Gaur. Two Brahmins, converted into Islam and having the 
Mahomedan names Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, were his two 
high officers; they had seen Caitanya at Ramkeli and had been 
greatly influenced by him. Later in their lives they were known as 
Sanatana and Rupa; they distributed their riches to the poor and 
became ascetics. Rupa is said to have met Caitanya at Benares, 
where he received instruction from him; he wrote many Sanskrit 
works of great value, e.g., Lalita-madhava; Vidagdhamadhava, 
Ujjvalanilamant, Utkalika-vallari (written in 1550), Uddhava-ditta, 
Upadesamrta, Karpanya-punjika, Gangdstaka, Govindavirudavali, 
Gaurangakalpataru, Caitanydastaka, Dana-keli-kaumudi, Nataka- 
candrika, Padyavalt, Paramartha-sandarbha, Priti-sandarbha, Pre- 
mendu-sagara, Mathura-mahima, Mukundamukta-ratnavali-stotra- 
tika, Yamunastaka, Rasdmrta, Vilapa-kusumanjali, Brajavilasa- 
stava, Siksadasaka, Sambksepa Bhagavatamrta, Sadhana-paddhati, 
| Stavamala, Hamsa-ditta-kavya, Harinémamyta-vyakarana, Hare- 
. krsna-mahamantrartha-niriipana, Chando’ stadasaka. 


Sanatana wrote the following works: Ujjvala-rasa-kana. Ujivala- 
nilamani-tika, Bhakti- Jjvata-rasa-kana, Ujjvala 


bindu, Bhakti-s Z, 2 
sandarbha, Bhagavatamrta, VN tes 
Haribhaktt-vilasa, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. Sanatanahad Beeatput 
in prison by Hussain Shah when he heard that he was thinking of 
leaving him, but Sanatana bribed the gaoler, who set him at liberty. 
He at once crossed the Ganges and took the ascetic life: he went 
to Mathura to meet his brother Riipa, and returned to Puri to meet 
Caitanya. After staying some months in Puri ne went to Brnda- 
vana. In the meanwhile Rupa had also gone it ‘Puri and he also 


the Jagannatha-vallabha, was very ™ 
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returned to Brndavana. Both of them were great devotees and spent 
their lives in the worship of Krsna. 

Advaitacarya’s real name was Kamalakara Bhattacarya. He was 
born in 1434 and was thus fifty-two years older than Caitanya; he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar and resided at Santipur. He went to 
Nabadvipa to finish his studies. People at this time had become 
very materialistic; Advaita was very much grieved at it and used 
to pray in his mind for the rise of some great prophet to change their 
minds. Caitanya, after he had taken to ascetic life, had visited 
Advaita at Santipur, where both of them enjoyed ecstatic dances; 
Advaita was then aged about seventy-five. It is said that he had 
paid a visit to Caitanya at Puri. He is said to have died in 1539 
according to some, and in 1584 according to others (which is 
incredible). 

Apart from Advaita and Nityananda there were many other 
intimate companions of Caitanya, of whom Srivasa or Srinivasa was 
one. He was a brahmin of Sylhet who settled at N avadvipa; he was 
quite a rich man. It is not possible to give his exact birth-date, but 
he had died long before 1540 (when Jayananda wrote his Ca:tanya- 
matigala); he was probably about forty when Caitanya was born. 
As a boy Caitanya was a frequent visitor to Srivasa’s house. He was: 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavata, though in his early life he 
was more or less without a faith. He was also a constant companion 
of Advaita while he was at Navadvipa. When Caitanya’s mind was 
turned to God after his return from Gaya, Srivasa’s house was the 
scene of ecstatic dances. Srivasa then became a great disciple of 
Caitanya. Narayani, the mother of Brndavanadasa, the biographer 
of Caitanya, was a niece of Srivasa. ; een eee 

Rimananda Ray, the minister of Prataparudra ane author 
uch admired by Caitanya. He 
was a native of Vidyanagara, in Central India. The ae ear 
narrated in the Caitanya-caritamyla shows how ee eae 
took lessons from Ramananda on the subject of hig ae ne 
Ramananda Ray on his part was Very fond of Caitanya 20 


spent his time with him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMI 
AND BALADEVA VIDYABHUSANA, 
FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 


Ontology. 


Jiva GosvAmti flourished shortly after Caitanya. He wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata-puradna which forms the 
second chapter (Bhagavata-sandarbha) of his principal work, the 
Sat-sandarbha. In this chapter he says that, when the great sages 
identify themselves with the ultimate reality, their minds are unable 
to realize the diverse powers of the Lord. The nature of the Lord 
thus appears in a general manner (sdmdnyena laksitam tathaiva 
sphurat, p. 50), and at this stage the powers of Brahman are not 
perceived as different from Him. The ultimate reality, by virtue of 
its essential power (svariipasthhitaya eva Saktya), becomes the root 
support of all its other powers (parasam api saktindm miila- 
Srayaripam), and through the sentiment of devotion appears to the 
devotees: as the possessor of diverse powers; He is then called 
Bhagavan. Pure bliss (dnanda) is the substance, and all the other 
powers are its qualities; in association with all the other powers it 
is called Bhagavan or God}. The concept of Brahman is thus the 
partial appearance of the total personality denoted by the word 
Bhagavan; the same Bhagavan appears as Paramatman in His aspect 
as controlling all beings and their movements. The three names 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramatman are used in accordance with 
the emphasis that is put on the different aspects of the total com- 
posite meaning; thus, as any one of the Special aspects of God ap- 
pears to the mind of the devotee, he associates it with the name 
of Brahman, Bhagavan or Paramatman?. 
The aspect as Brah Te 

eats oe ead Bee only when the specific 

ore the mind of the devotee. 

— ois . | 

sa neahe ace © UN samastah sakteyah vitesanani visisto Bhagavan. 


2 tatraikasyaiva uisesana-bhedeng 


% s a tad avid: ae ; 
tat-tad-u} dsakapurusanubhava-bhedac cusistatuena ca pratipadanat tathaiva 
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In realizing the pure consciousness as the nature of the devotee’s 
own self the nature of the Brahman as pure consciousness is also 
realized; the realization of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of Brahman is effected through the special practice of devo- 
tiont. In the monistic school of Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Gankara, we find that the identity of the self with the Brahman is 
effected through the instruction in the Vedantic maxim: “that art 
thou” (tat tvam asi). Here, however, the identity is revealed 
through the practice of devotion, or rather through the grace of 
God, which is awakened through such devotion. 

The abode of Bhagavan is said to be Vackuntha. There are two 
interpretations of this word; in one sense it is said to be identical 
with the very nature of Brahman as unobscured by maya*; in 
another interpretation it is said to be that which is neither the 
manifestation of rajas and tamas nor of the material sativa as 
associated with rajas and tamas. It is regarded as having a different 
kind of substance, being the manifestation of the essential power of 
Bhagavan or as pure sativa. This pure sativa is different from the 
material sattva of the Samkhyists, which is associated with rajas and 
tamas, and for this reason it is regarded as aprakrta, 1.¢., tran- 
scending the prakrta. For this reason also it is regarded as eternal 
and unchanging’. The ordinary guuzas, such as sativa, 1aj@ and 
tamas, are produced from the movement of the energy of eae 
(time); but the sativa- Vaikuntha is not within the control of kala : 
The Vaikuntha, thus being devoid of any. qualities, may In one: 


sense be regarded as mirvisesa (differenceless); but in ae 
sense differences may be said to. exist in it also, although they 

1 Ibid. p. 54. nanu siksma-cid-ripatoam P da hee a Neda: 
cid-Gka@ra-ritpa-madiy.a-brahma-svaripam sphuratu eat eh 1a-svaripataya. 
tmataya cid-akdrata-samyena suddha-tvam padar ey aoe sadhaka- 
yady api tadrg-atmanubhavanantaram tad-ananya-00" » upajwyayd sadhana- 
Saktir ndsti tathapi pirvam tadartham eva krtaya a se tatrodayate. Ibid. 
bhaktya aradhitasya $ri-bhagavatal pr abhavad eva taa OP 

P. 54. 

2 . + 
yato vaikunthat param Brahmakhyam rota. D-15 7 

Svariipa-sakti-visesaviskarena mayaya ndvrtamn tad €0 tae a ram sahacaram 
_ * yatra vaikunthe rajas tamas ca 72 ee een sthapayisyamana 
Jadam yat sattvam na tad api. Rint anyad eva tac CO ya SU: ripam suddha- 
mayGtah para bhagavat-svariipa-saktil tasyah 
Sattuakhyam sattvam. Ibid. p. 58. t 

__* Ibid. p. 59. This view, that the gunas °° evole Y put is a theory of the 
ss not accepted in the ordinary classical view a a a 

aficaratra school. Cf. Ahirbudhnya-samhita, ns: 


tattvam param bhinnam na bhavatt. 


urttitvena cid- 


he movement of kala, 
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can only be of the nature of te pure sattva or the essential power 
of God}. , 

The essential power (svariipa-sakti) and the energy (mdaya- 
Sakti) are mutually antagonistic, but they are both supported in 
God®. The power of God is at once natural (sva@bhavika) and un- 
thinkable (acintya). It is further urged that even in the ordinary 
world the powers of things are unthinkable, L.e., neither‘can they 
be deduced from the nature of the things nor can they be directly 
perceived, but they have to be assume.’ because without such an 
assumption the effect would not be explainable. The word “un- 
thinkable” (acintya) also means that it is difficult to assert whether 
the power is identical with the substance or different from it; on the 
one hand, power cannot be regarded as something extraneous to the 
substance, and, on the other, if it were identical with it, there could 
be no change, no movement, no effect. The substance is perceived, 
but the power is not; but, since an effect or a change is produced, 
the implication is that the substance must have exerted itself 
through its power or powers. Thus, the existence of powers as 
residing in the substance is not logically proved, but accepted as an 
implication’. The same is the case in regard to Brahman; His 
powers are identical with His nature and therefore co-eternal with 
Him. The concept of “unthinkableness”’ (acintyatva) is used to 
reconcile apparently contradictory notions (durghata-ghatakatvam 
hy acintyatvam). The internal and essential power (antaranga- 
svariipa-saRtt) exists in the very nature of the Brahman (svaripena) 
and also as its various manifestations designated by such terms 
as Vatkuntha, etc. (vatkunthadi-svariipa-vaibhava-ripena)*. The 
second power (éatasthasakiz) is represented by the pure selves. 
The third power (bahtranga-mdyda-sakti) is represented by the 
evolution of all cosmical categories and their root, the pradhana. 
The analogy offered is that of the sun, its rays and the various 


1 nanu gunady-abhavan nirvisesa evasau loka ity Gsamkya tatra visesas tasyah 
suddha-sattvatmikayah svariipanatirikta-sakter eva vilasa-riipa iti, Sat-sandarbha , 
=E50; 
p 2 te ca svaripa-sakti-mayd-sakti paraspara-viruddhe, tatha tayor vrttayah 
sva-sva-gana eva parasparaviruddha apt bahvyah tathapi tasam ekam nidhanam 
tad eva. Ibid. p. 61. : : 
3 Joke hi sarvesam bhavdnam mani-mantradinam {aq 
gocarah acintyam tarkasaham yaj-jradnam karyanyath 
tasya gocarah santt. Ibid. pp. 63-4. - 
4 Ibid. p. 65. 


aktayah acintya-jndana- 
anupapatti-pramanakam 
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colours which are manifested as the result of refraction. The ex- 
ternal power of maya (bahiranga-sakti) can affect the jzvas but not 
Brahman. | 

The maya is defined in the Bhagavata (as interpreted by 
Sridhara) as that which is manifested without any object and is not 
yet perceivable in its own nature, like an illusory image of dark- 
nesst. ‘This is interpreted in a somewhat different form in the 
Bhagavata-sandarbha, where it is said that mdya is that which appears 
outside the ultimate reality or Brahman, and ceases to appear with 
the realization of Brahman. It has no appearance in its own 
essential nature, i.e., without the support of the Brahman it cannot 
manifest itself; it is thus associated with Brahman in two forms as 
jiva-maya and guna-maya. The analogy of abhdsa, which was ex- 
plained by Sridhara as “illusory image,” is here interpreted as the 
reflection of the solar light from outside the solar orb. The solar 
light cannot exist unless it is supported by the solar orb. But 
though this is so, yet the solar light can have an independent réle 
and play outside the orb when it is reflected or refracted; thus it 
may dazzle the eyes of man and blind them to its real nature, and 
manifest itself in various colours. So also the analogy of darkness 
shows that, though darkness cannot exist where there is light, yet 
it cannot itself be perceived without the light of the eyes. The 
prakrti and its developments are but manifestations or appearances, 
which are brought into being outside the Brahman by the power of 
the maya; but the movement of the maya, the functioning of the 
vital pranas, manas and the senses, the body, are all made possible 
by the fact that they are permeated by the original essential power 
of God (antaranga-sakit)". Just as a piece of iron which derives its 
hich it is put cannot in its turn burn the fire 


heat from the fire in W res eagh 
so the maya and its appearances, which 


or affect it in any manner, 
derive their essence from the essential power of God, cannot in any 


way.affect God or His essential power. 


The selves can know the body; but they cannot knowtheultimate 


reality and the ultimate perceiver of all things. It is through maya 
that Aeecat things have an apparently independent existence and . 
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are known by theselves; but thetrueand essential nature of Brahman 
is always one with all things, and, since in that state there isno duality, 
there is nothing knowable and no form separate from it. Theultimate 
reality, which reveals all things, reveals itself also—the heat rays 


of fire, which derive their existence from the fire, cannot burn the - 


fire itself. The gunas—sativa, rajas and tamas—belong to the jiva 
and not to Brahman; for that reason, so long as the selves (jiva) 
are blinded by the power of maya, there is an appearance of duality, 
which produces also the appearance of knower and knowable. The 
maya is again described as twofold, the guna-maya, which repre- 
sents the material forces (jadatmika), and the atma-mdyd, which is 
the will of God. There is also the concept of jiva-maya, which is, 
again, threefold—creative (Bhi), protective (Sri), and destructive 
(Durga). The atma-mdayd is the essential power of God2. In another 
sense maya is regarded as being composed of the three gunas. The 
word yoga-maya has also two meanings—it means the miraculous 
power achieved through the practice of the yoga when it is used as 
a power of the Yogins or sages; when applied to God (paramesvara), 
it means the manifestation of His spiritual power as pure con- 
sciousness (ctc-chakti-vilasa). When mdayd is used in the sense of 
Gima-may4a or God’s own maya, it has thus three meanings, Viz., 
His essential power (svariipa-sakti), His will involving knowledge 
and movement (jfidna-kriye), and also the inner dalliance of His 
power as consciousness (ctc-chakti-vilasa)?. Thus, there is no 
maya in Vatkuntha, because it itself is of the nature of maya or 
svaripa-sakiz; the Vaikuntha is, thus, identical with moksa (emanci- 
pation). ) 

Once it is admitted that the unthinkable power of God can 
explain all contradictory phenomena and also that by yoga-maya 
God can directly manifest any form, appearance or phenomena, it 
was easy for the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya school to exploit the idea 
theologically. Leaving aside the metaphysical idea of the non- 
Vaisnava nature of the relation of God with His powers, they tried 


1 svariipa-vatbhave tasya jivasya rasmi-sthant ; 
mabe 2 J4s\a mandalasthaniyo ya atma 
paramatma sa eva svariipa-saktya sarvam abhit, anadita eva Noam ear na tu 
tat-pravesena, tat tatra ttarah Sa jtuah kenetarena karana-bhiitena ka padartham 
pasyet, na kenapt ear apt pasyet ity-arthah; na hi y, m " 
mandalantargata-vaiohvam prakG@sayeyuh, nai cares ° : 
Sat-sandarbna, p. 71. NS ser CtsO vali nirdaheyul. 
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by an extension of the metaphysical formula to defend their re- 
ligious belief in the theological nature of the episodes of Krsna in 
Vrndavana, as related in the Bhagavata. Thus they held that Krsna, 
including His body and all His dress and ornaments and the like, 
the Gopis, with whom He had dalliance, and even the cows and - 
trees of Vrndavana, were physically existent in limited forms and 
at the same time unlimited and spiritual as a manifestation of the 
essential nature of God. The Vaisnavas were not afraid of any 
contradiction, because in accordance with the ingeniously-devised 
metaphysical formula the supra-logical nature of God’s power was 
such that through it He could manifest Himself in all kinds of 
limited forms, and yet remain identical with His own supreme 
nature as pure bliss and consciousness. The contradiction was only 
apparent; because the very assumption that God’s power is supra- 
logical resolves the difficulty of identifying the limited with the 
unlimited, the finite with the infinite’. The author of Sat-sandarbha 
takes great pains to prove that the apparent physical form of 
Krsna, as described in the Bhagavata-purdna, is one with Brahman. 
It is not a case in which the identity is to be explained as having 
absolute affinity with Brahman (atyanta-tadatmya) or as being 
dependent on Brahman: if the Brahman reveals itself in pure mind, 
it must appear as one, without any qualitative difference of any 
kind; if, in associating Brahman with the form of Krsna, this form 
appears to be an additional imposition, it is not the revelation of 
Brahman. It cannot be urged that the body of Krsna is a product 
of pure sattva; for this has no rajas in it, and therefore there 1s no 
creative development in it. If there is any rajas in it, the body of 
Krsna cannot be regarded as made up of pure sattva; and, if there 
is any mixture of rajas, then ‘t would be an impure state and there 
can be no revelation of Brahman in It. Moreover, the text of the 
Bhagavata-purana is definitely against the view that the reed et 
Krsna is dependent only on pure sattva, because it asserts that the 
body of Krsna is itself one and the same as pure sativa or pure 


1 Ibid. pp. 79-92. satya-jftandnantdnandaika-rasa-murtitodd yugapad eva 
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consciousness!. Again, since the body of Krsna appears in diverse 
forms, and since all these forms are but the various manifestations 
of pure consciousness and bliss, they are more enjoyable by the 
devotee than the Brahman’. | 

In the Paramatma-sandarbha the jiva or individual is described 
as an entity which in its own nature is pure and beyond mdayd, but 
which perceives all the mental states produced by ma@yd and is 
affected by them. It is called Ksetrajia, because it perceives itself 
to be associated with its internal and external body (ksetra)3. Ina 
more direct sense God is also called Ksetrajfia, because He not only 
behaves as the inner controller of mdyd but also of all those that 
are affected by it and yet remains one with Himself through His 
essential power*. The Ksetrajfia should not be interpreted in a 
monistic manner, to mean only a pure unqualified consciousness 
(nirvisesam cid-vastu), but as God, the supreme inner controller. 
The view that unqualified pure consciousness is the supreme 
reality 1s erroneous. Consequently a distinction is drawn between 
the vwyastz-ksetrajna (the individual person) and the samasti- 
ksetrajna (the universal person)—God, the latter being the object 
of worship by the former. This form of God as the inner controller 
is called Paramatman. 

God is further supposed to manifest Himself in three forms: 
first, as the presiding lord of the totality of selves and the prakriz, 
which have come out of Him like sparks from fire—Sankarsana or 
Mahavisnu; secondly, us the inner controller of all selves in their 
totality (samasti-jtvantaryami)—Pradyumna. The distinction be- 
tween the first and the second stage is that in the first the jiva and 
the prakyts are in an undifferentiated stage, whereas in the second 
the totality of the jivas has been separated outside of prakrti and 
stands independently by itself. The third aspect of God is that in 
which He resides in every man as his inner controller. 

- The jivas are described as atomic in size; they are infinite in 
number and are but the parts of God. Maya is the power of God, 


* tasya Suddha-sattvasya pr akytatuam tu nisiddham eva tasmat na te prakria- 
sattva-parinama na v@ tat-pracurah kiniy sva-prakasata-Ighks ana-suddh ttva- 
prakasita. Sat-sandarbha, p. 148, also pp. 147-8 Paice fe 

2 Ibid. p. 149. 3 Ibid 
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and the word is used in various senses in various contexts; it may 
mean the essential power, the external power, and it has also the 
sense of pradhdna’. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha denies the ordinary Vedantic 
view that the Brahman is pure consciousness and the support 
(asraya) of the objects (vsaya or maya or ajnana). He regards the 
relation between mdyd and Brahman as transcendental and supra- 
rational. Just as various conflicting and contradictory powers may 
reside in any particular medicine, so also various powers capable of 
producing manifold appearances may reside in Brahman, though 
the manner of association may be quite inexplicable and un- 
thinkable. The appearance of duality is not due to the presence of 
ajfiana (or ignorance) in the Brahman, but through His un- 
thinkable powers. The duality of the world can be reconciled with 
ultimate monism only on the supposition of the existence of the 
transcendent and supra-rational powers of God. This fact also 
explains how the power of God can transform itself into the 
material image without in any way affecting the unity and purity 
of God2. Thus both the subtle jivas and the subtle material powers 
of the universe emanate from Paramatman, from whom both the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the universe are produced. 
Paramatman, considered in Himself, may be taken as the agent of 
production (nimitta-karana), whereas in association with His 
_ powers He may be regarded as the material cause of the universe 
(upadana-karana)*. Since the power of God is identical with the 
nature of God, the position of monism is well upheld. 

On the subject of the relation between the parts and the whole 
the author of the Sat-sandarbha says that the whole 1s not a con- 


glomeration of the parts, neither ‘5 the whole the transformation 


of the parts or a change induced in the parts. Nor can the whole 
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ated with it. If the whole were entirely different from the parts, 
the parts would have nothing to do with the whole; if the parts 
were inherent in the whole, then any part would be found anywhere 
in the whole. Therefore the relation between the parts and the 
whole is:of a supra-logical nature. From this position the author 
of the Sat-sandarbha jumps to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is an appearance of any whole, such an appearance is due to the 
manifestation of Paramatman, which is the ultimate cause and the 
ultimate reality (tasmad atkya-buddhyalambana-riipam yat pratiyate 
tat sarvatra paramaima-laksanam sarvakdranam asty eva, p. 252). 
All-manifestations of separate wholes are, therefore, false appear- 
ances due to similarity; for wherever there is a whole there is the 
manifestation of God. In this way the whole universe may be 
regarded as one, and thus all duality is false}. 

Just as fire is different from wood, the spark and the smoke 
_ (though the latter two are often falsely regarded as being identical 
with the fire), so the self, as the separate perceiver called Bhagavan 
or Brahman, is also different from the five elements (the senses, the 
antahkarana and the pradhana) which together pass by the name 
of jiva?. 

Those who have their minds fixed on the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) and look upon the world as its manifestation thereby 
perceive only the element of ultimate reality in it; whereas those 
who are not accustomed to look upon the world as the manifestation 
of the supreme soul perceive it only as the effect of ignorance; thus 
to them the Paramatman, who pervades the world as the abiding 
Reality, does not show Himself to be such. Those who traffic in 
pure gold attach no importance to the various forms in which the 
gold may ap Deals (bangles, necklaces and the like), because their 
chief interest lies in pure gold; whereas there are others whose chief 
interest is not pure gold, but only its varied unreal forms. This 
world is br ought into being by God through His inherent power 
working upon Himself as the material cause: as the world is brought 

1 2 tRya- NI 7 ° “ 
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into being, He enters into it, controls it in every detail, and in th 

last stage (at the time of pralaya) He divests Hiniself of sae : 
forms of manifestation and returns to Himself as pure Stas 
endowed with His own inherent power. Thus it is ‘said in ae 
Visnu-purana that the ignorant, instead of perceiving the world as 
pure knowledge, are deluded by perceiving it as the visible and 
tangible world of objects; but those who are pure in heart and wise 
perceive the whole worldas the nature of God, as pure consciousness. 


Status of the World. 


Thus in the Vaisnava system the world is not false (like the 
rope-snake), but destructible (like a jug). The world has no reality: 
for, though it is not false, it has no uninterrupted existence in past, 
present and future; only that can be regarded as real which is 
neither false nor has only an interrupted éxistence in time. Such 
reality can only be affirmed of Paramatman of His power!. The 
Upanisads say that in the beginning there existed ultimate Reality, 
sat; this term means the mutual identity of the subtle potential 
power of Brahman and che Brahman. The theory of satkaryavada 
may be supposed to hold good with reference to the fact that 
it Is the subtle power of God that manifests itself in diverse 
forms (siaksmavastha-laksana-tac-chaktih). Now the question arises, 
whether, if the world has the ultimate sat as its material cause, it must 
be as indestructible as that; if the world is indestructible, then why 
should it not be false (like the conch-shell-silver) and, consequently, 
why should not the wvarta theory. be regarded as valid? The reply 
to such a question is that to argue that, because anything is produced 
from the real (sat), therefore it must also be real (sat) is false, since 
this is not everywhere the case; it cannot be asserted that the 


qualities of the effect should be wholly identical with the qualities 
of the cause; the rays of light emanating from fire have not the 
power of burning’. Sridhara, 1n his-commentary on the Visnu- 
purana, asserting that Brahman has an unchangeable and a 
changeable form, explains the apparent incongruity 1n the possi- 
.bility of the changeable coming out of the unchangeable on the 
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basis of the above analogy of fire and the rays emanating from it. 
Again, in other cases an appearance like that of silver manifestii:,; 
itself from the conch-shell is wholly false, as it has only appearance, 
but no utility; so there are many other things which, though they 
are believed to have a particular nature, are in reality quite different 
and have entirely different effects. Thus some wood poison may be 
believed to be dry ginger, and used as such; but it will still retain 
its poisonous effects. Here, in spite of the illusory knowledge of 
one thing as another, the things retain their natural qualities, which 
are not affected by the illusory notion. 

The power a thing has of effecting any change or utility cannot 
be present at all times and places, or with the change of object, and 
so the power of effecting any change or utility, not being an eternal 
and all-abiding quality, cannot be regarded as the defining 
character of reality; so a false appearance like the conch-shell- 
silver, which has merely a perceivable form, but no other utility or | 
power of effecting changes, cannot be regarded as real. Only that 
is real which is present in all cases of illusory objects or those which 
have any kind of utility; reality is that which lies as the ground and 
basis of all kinds of experience, illusory or relatively objective. The 
so-called real world about us, though no doubt endowed with the 
power of effecting changes or utility, is yet destructible. The word 
~ destructible,” however, is used only in the sense that the world 
returns to the original cause—the power of God—from which jt 
came into being. The mere fact that we deal with the world and 
that it serves some purpose or utility is no proof that it is real; for 
our conduct and our dealings may proceed on the basis of blind 


convention, without assuming any reality in them. The currency 
of a series of conventions based on mutu , 


either their reality or their nature as know 
any underlying substratum. Thus the c 
cannot prove their validity. The world thus is neither false nor 
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absolute reality is altogether devoid of any other kind of experience, 
and is of the nature of homogeneous blissful experience, it is im- 
possible to explain the world as an illusory imposition like the 
conch-shell-silver. It is for this reason that the world-creation 1s 
to be explained on the analogy of parindma (or evolution) and not 
on the analogy of illusory appearances like the conch-shell-silver 
or the rope-snake. Through His own unthinkable, indeterminable 
and inscrutable power the Brahman remains one with Himself and 
yet produces the world?; thus it is wrong to think of Brahman as 
being the. ground cause. If the world is eternally existent as it is, 
then the causal operation is meaningless; if the world is absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the 
absolutely non-existent is also impossible. Therefore, the world is 
neither wholly existent nor wholly non-existent, but only existent 
in an unmanifested form. The jug exists in the lump of clay, in an 
unmanifested form; and causal operation: is directed only to 
actualize the potential; the world also exists in the ultimate cause, 
in an unmanifested form, and is actualized in a manifest form by 
His natural power operating in a definite manner. It is thus wrong 
to suppose that the mayd of the jiva, from which comes all ignorance, 
is to be regarded as the cause of the majesty of God's powers, God 
is independent, all-powerful and all-creator, responsible for all that 
exists in the world. It is thus wrong to suppose that the jiva creates 
the world either by his own powers OF by his own ajna7a, Gor 
essentially true, and so He cannot create anything that is false 
The Vaisnava theory thus accepts the doctrine of ultimate 
dissolution in prakrit ( prakrti-laya). In the time of eee 
the world is not destroyed; for being of the nature of the power 
God it cannot be destroyed; it is well known that in the case z 
jivan-mukti the body remains. What happens im ne Seta 
emancipation is that all illusory notions about the world vanish, 
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God’s powers, so also are the senses and the buddhi. When the 
Upanisad says that the manas is created by God, this merely means 
that God is identical with the cosmic manas, the manas of all beings, 
in His form as Aniruddha'. The ultimate cause is identical with the 
effect; wherever the effect is new (apirva), and has a beginning and 
an end, it is illusory; for here the concept of cause and effect are 
mutually interdependent and not separately determinable. Until 
the effect is produced, nothing can be regarded as cause, and, unless 
the cause is determined, the effect cannot be determined?; so to 
validate the concept of causality the power as effect must be re- 
garded as already existent in the cause. It is this potential existence 
of effect that proves its actual existence; thus the world exists as the 
natural energy of God, and as such it is eternally real. Even the 
slightest change and manifestation cannot be explained without 
reference to God or independently of Him; if such explanation 
were possible, the world also would be self-luminous pure © 
consciousness. 

It has been said that the jivas are indeed the energy of God, but 
that still they may suffer from the defect of an obscuration of their 
self-luminosity. The jivas, being of the nature of tatastha s§aktz, are 
inferior to the essential power of God, by which their self- 
luminosity could:be obscured’. This obscuration could be removed 
by God’s will only through the spirit of enquiry regarding God’s 
nature on the part of the jivas. According to the Sat-sandarbha the 
world is a real creation; but it refers with some approval to another 
view, that the world is a magical creation which deludes the jivas 
into believing in a real objective existence of the world. This view, 
however, must be distinguished from the monistic view of Sankara 
(which is that the real creator by His real power manifests the 
world-experience to a real perceiver)‘, and it also differs from the 
Sat-sandarbha in that the latter regards the world as a real creation. 


1 atas tan-mano’syjata manah prajapatin ity ad f . 
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It must, however, be maintained that the main interest of the 
Vaisnavas is not in these hair-splitting dialectical discussions; theirs 
is professedly a system of practical religious emotionalism, and this 
being so it matters very little to a Vaisnava whether the world is real 
or unreal. His chief interest lies in the delight of his devotion to 
God}. It is further held that the ordinary experience of the world 
can well be explained by a reference to world-analogies; but the 
transcendental relation existing between God, the individual, the 
souls and the world can hardly be so explained. The Upanisad 
texts declare the identity of the jiva and paramesvara; but they only 
mean that paramesvara and the jiva alike are pure consciousness. 


God and His Powers. 


Returning to the Sat-sandarbha, one stumbles over the problem 
how the Brahman, who is pure consciousness and unchangeable, can 
be associated with the ordinary gunas of prakrti. The ordinary 
analogy of play cannot apply to God; children find pleasure in play 
or are persuaded to play by their playmates; but God is self- 
realized in Himself and His powers, He cannot be persuaded to act . 
by anybody, He is always dissociated from everything, and is not 
swayed by passions of any kind. As He is above the gunas, they and 
their actions cannot be associated with Him. We may also ask how 
the jiva, who is identical with God, can be associated with the 
beginningless avidyd. He being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there ought not to be any obscuration of His consciousness, either 
through time or through space or through conditions or through 
any internal or external cause. Moreover, since God exists in the 
form of the jivas in all bodies, the jivas ought not to be under the 
bondage of afflictions or karma. The solution of such difficulties is 
to be found in the supra-rational nature of the maya-sakti of God, 
which, being supra-logical, cannot be dealt with by the Pe 
of ordinary logic. The fact that the power of God can be one 
as internal (antaranga) and external (bahiranga) explains oe we 
happens in the region of God's external power cannot alice : 
own internal nature; thus, though God in the form of jivas may be 
under the influence of maya and the world-experience sian 
therefrom, He remains all the time unaffected in His own intern 
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nature. The supra-logical and supra-rational distinction existing 
between the threefold powers (svariipa or antaranga, bahiranga, 
and tatastha) of God and their relation to Him explains dif- 
ficulties which ordinarily may appear insurmountable. It is this 
supra-logical conception that explains how God can be within the 
sway of maya and yet be its controller!. The jiva in reality is not 
under the sway of afflictions, but still he appears to be so through 
the influence of God’s mdayd; just as in dreams a man may have all 
kinds of untrue and distorted experiences, so also the world- 
experiences are imposed on the self through the influence of God’s 
maya. The appearance of impurity in the pure jiva is due to the 
influence of md@yd acting as its upadhi (or condition)—just as the 
motionless moon appears to be moving on the ripples of a flowing 
river. Through the influence of maya the individual jiva identifies 
himself with the prakriz and falsely regards the qualities of the 
prakrt: as his own?. 


God’s Relation to His Devotees. 


The incarnations of God are also to be explained on the same 
analogy. It is not necessary for God to pass through incarnations 
or to exert any kind of effort for the maintenance of the world; for 
He is omnipotent; all the incarnations of God recounted in the 
Puranas are for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the devotees 
(bhaktas). They are effected by the manifestation of the essential 
powers of God (suartipa-saktyaviskarana), out of sympathy for 
His devotees. This may naturally be taken to imply that God is 
affected by the sorrows and sufferings of His devotees and that He 
is pleased by their happiness. The essential function of the essential 
power of God is called hiddini, and the essence of this AJadini is 
bhakti, which is of the nature of pure bliss. Bhakti exists in both 
God and the devotee, in a dual relation®. God is self-realized, for 


1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 270. 
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the bhakti exists in the bhakta, and being a power of God it is in 
essence neither different from nor identical with Him. Bhakti is 
only a special manifestation of His power in the devotee, involving 
a duality and rousing in God a special manifestation of delight 
which may be interpreted as pleasure arising from the bhakti of the 
devotee. When God says that He is dependent on the bhakta, the 
idea is explicable only on the supposition that bhakiz is the essence 
of the essential power of God; the devotee through his bhakti holds 
the essential nature of God within him. Now the question arises 
whether God really feels sorrow when the devotees feel it, and 
whether He is moved to sympathy by such an experience of sorrow. 
Some say that God, being all-blissful by nature, cannot have any 
experience of sorrow; but others say that He has a knowledge of 
suffering, not as existing in Himself, but as existing in the devotee. 
The writer of Sat-sandarbha, however, objects that this does not 
solve the difficulty; if God has experience of sorrow, it does not 
matter whether He feels the pain as belonging to Himself or to 
others. It must therefore be admitted that, though God may some- 
how have a knowledge of suffering, yet He cannot have experience 
of it; and so, in spite of God’s omnipotence, yet, since He has no 
experience of the suffering of men, He cannot be accused of cruelty 
in not releasing everyone from his suffering. The happiness of 
devotees consists in the experience of their devotion, and their 
sorrow is over obstruction in the way of their realization of God. 
God’s supposed pity for His devotee originates from an experiene 
of his devotion, expressing itself in forms of extreme aa ity 
(dainyatmaka-bhakti), and not from experience of an or os 
sorrow. When God tries to satisfy the desires of His devotee, tte 
is not actuated by an experience of suffering, but by an aioe 
of the devotion existing in the devotee. If God had Oe ee ss 
the sorrows of others and if in spite of His omnipotence He, had n i 
released them from them, He vould have to be regarded as ae : 
s0 also, if He had helped only some to get out of sulfering fo 
left others to suffer, He would have to be regarded as being y 


partial God. But God has no experience of the sorfor® - nee 
He only experiences devotion in others. ae Oe eat or 
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devotion, grants him the object of his desire; so it is not necessary 
for God to pass through stages of incarnation for the protection or 
maintenance of the world; but still He does so in order to satisfy 
prayers to God. All the incarnations of God are for the fulfilment 
of the devotee’s desires. The inscrutability of God’s behaviour in 
the fulfilment of His devotee’s desires is to be found in the in- 
scrutability of the supra-rational nature of the essential power of 
God. Though all the works of God are absolutely independent and 
self-determined, yet they are somehow in accord with the good and 
bad deeds of man. Even when God is pleased to punish the mis- 
deeds of those who are inimical to his devotees, such punishment 
is not effected by the rousing of anger in Him, but is the natural 
result of His own blissful nature operating as a function of His 
hladini}. But the writer of the Saf-sandarbha is unable to explain 
the fact why the impartial and passionless God should destroy the 
demons for the sake of His devotees, and he plainly admits that the 
indescribable nature of God’s greatness is seen when, in spite of 
His absolute impartiality to all, He appears to be partial to some. 
Though He in Himself is beyond the influence of mdyda, yet in 
showing mercy to His devotees He seems to express Himself in 
terms of mayd and to be under its sway. The transition from the 
transcendent sativa quality of God to His adoption of the ordinary 
qualities of prakrt: is supra-rational and cannot be explained. But 
the writer of the Sat-sandarbha always tries to emphasize the facts 
that God is on the one hand actuated by His purpose of serving the 
interest of His devotees and that on the other hand all His move- 
ments are absolutely self-determined—though in the ordinary 
sense self-determination would be incompatible with being 
actuated by the interest of others. He further adds that, though it 
may ordinarily appear that God is moved to action in certain critical 
happenings in the course of world-events or in the life of His 
devotee, yet, since these events of the world are also due to the 
manifestation of His own power as maya, the parallelism that may 
be noticed ieee world-events and His own efforts cannot be 
said to invalidate the view that the latter are self-determined. Thus 


1 ° e : ‘ 
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His own efforts are naturally roused by Himself through the im- 
pulsion of bhakti, in which there is a dual manifestation of the 
essential power of God, as existing in Himself and in the heart of 
the devotee. It has already been said that bhakiz is the essence of 
the essential power of God which has for its constituents the devotee 
and God. The prompting or rousing of God's powers through 
world-events is thus only a mere appearance (pravrtya bhasa), 
happening in consonance with the self-determining activity of God. 
It is further said that God’s activity in creating the world is also © 
motivated by His interest in giving satisfaction to His devotees. 
Time is the defining character of His movement, and, when God 
determines Himself to move forward for creation through time- 
movement, He wishes to create His own devotees, merged in the 
prakrti, out of His mercy for them. But in order to create them He 
must disturb the equilibrium of the prakrti, and for this purpose » 
His spontaneous movement as thought separates the power (as 
jiva-mdya) from His essential power (svarizpa-sakti); thus the 
equilibrium of the former is disturbed, and rajas comes into 
prominence. The disturbance may be supposed to be’created in an 
apparent manner (tacchesatatmakaprabhavenaivoddipta) or by the 
dynamic of kala. When God wishes to enjoy Himself in His 
manifold creation, He produces sativa, and, when He wishes to 
lie in sleep with His entire creation, He creates tamas. Thus 
all the creative actions of God are undertaken for the sake of His 
devotees. The lying in sleep of God is a state of ultimate dee 
tion. Again, though God exists in all as the internal eae oy 
yet He is not perceived to be so; it is only in the aR 
the devotee that He really appeats in His true nature as the inner 
controller. 
The author of the Sat-sandarbha is in favour of the oe ot 
three vyithas as against the theory of four uyihas of ee t aR 
ratras. He therefore refers to the Mahabharata for cific dis- 
tions of one, two, three and four uyithas, and says miele a 
Sere Sr STH PR . clusion of one or more wyuids 
crepancy is to be explained by the inclusio! valled from the fact 
within the others. The Bhagavata-purana is 89 : The enquiry 
that it accepts Bhagavan 2 the principal oF 3 db Ramanuja 
(jijfdsa) concerning this Brahman has been sea oF is nothing 
as dhyana, but according to the Saf-sandarbha ; - 
1 Tbid. p. 283. ee 
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but the worship of God in a definite form; for it is not easy to 
indulge in any dhyana (or worship of God) without associating it 
with a form on which one may fix his mind. Brahman is described 
as unchanging ultimate truth, and, as sorrow only is changeable, 
He is also to be regarded as wholly blissful. Brahman is also re- 
garded as satyam, because He is the self-determiner, and His 
existence does not depend on the existence or the will of anything 

else. He, by his power as self-luminosity, dominates His other 
" power as mayd, and is in Himself untouched by it. This shows that, 
though ma@ydis one of His powers, yet in His own nature Heis beyond 
maya. The real creation coming out of mayd consists of the three 
elements of fire, water and earth partaking of each other’s parts. 
The Sankarites say that the world is not a real creation, but an 
illusory imposition like the silver in the conch-shell; but such an 
illusion can only be due to similarity, and, if through it the conch- 
shell can be conceived as silver, it is also possible that the silver may 
also be misconceived as conch-shell.. It is by no means true that the 
ground (adhisthana) of illusion should be one and the. illusion 
manifold; for it is possible to have the illusion of one object in the 
conglomeration of many; the collocation of many trees and hills 
and fog may produce the combined effect of a piece of cloud. The 
world of objects is always perceived, while the Brahman is per- 
ceived as. pure self-luminosity; and, if it is possible to regard 
Brahman also as illusory, that will practically mean that Brahman 
cannot any longer be regarded as the ground of the world. The 
world therefore is to be regarded as real. The monistic view, that 
the Brahman is absolutely devoid of an 
very name Brahman signifies that He is Supremely great. The 
world also has not only come out of Him, but Stays in Him and will 
ultimately be dissolved in Him. Moreover, the effect should have 
some resemblance to the cause, and the visible and tangible world, 
of which God is the cause, naturally signifies that the cause itself 
cannot be absolutely devoid of quality, Even on the supposition 
ee : Cehned as that from which the world- 
illusion pee se being, the point remains, that this in itself is 
a distinguishing quality: and, even if Brahman be regarded as self- 


luminous, the self-luminosity itself is a quality which distinguishes 
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Brahman from other objects. If self-luminosity is a distinguishing 
quality, and if Brahman is supposed to possess it, He cannot be 
regarded as qualityless*. | 


Nature of bhakti. 


The author of the Sat-sandarbha discusses in the Krsna- 
sandarbha the then favourite theme of the Vaisnavas that Lord 
Krsna is the manifestation of the entire Godhood. The details of 
such a discussion cannot pertinently be described in a work like the 
- present one, and must therefore be omitted. 

In the Bhakti-sandarbha the author of the Sat-sandarbha deals 
with the nature of bhakti. He says that, though the jivas are parts 
of God’s power, yet through beginningless absence of true know- 
ledge of the ultimate reality their mind is turned away from it, and 
through this weakness their self-knowledge is obscured by maya; 
they are habituated to looking upon the pradhana (the product of 
sativa, rajas and tamas) as being identical with themselves, and 
thereby suffer the sorrows associated with the cycles of birth and 
re-birth. Those jivas, however, who by their religious practices 
have inherited from their last birth an inclination towards God, or 
those who through a special mercy of God have their spiritual eyes 
opened, naturally feel inclined towards God and have a realization 
of His nature whenever they listen to religious instruction. It is 
through the worship of God that there arise the knowledge of God 
. and the realization of God, by which all sorrows are destroyed. In 
the Upanisads it is said that one should listen to the Upanisadic 
texts propounding the unity of Brahma’ and meditate upon oi 
Such a course brings one nearer God, because through 1t : 
realization of Brahma is said to be possible. The process¢s i 
astdiga-yoga may also be regarded as leading one near to aoe 
realization. Even the performance of karma helps one to aCe 
proximity of God; by performing one’s duties one obeys t ; 
mands of God, and in the case of obligatory duties the periorme 
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negatively helpful by detaching one’s mind from objects other than 
God; yet bhakti alone, exhibited in chanting God’s name and in 
being intoxicated with emotion for God, is considered to be of 
supreme importance. The two forms of bhaktz have but one 
objective, namely, to affcrd pleasure to God; they are therefore 
regarded as ahetuki. The true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
chanting the name of God and absorbing himself in meditation 
upon God’s merciful actions for the sake of humanity. Though the 
paths of duty and of knowledge are prescribed for certain classes of 
persons, yet the path of bhaktz is regarded as superior; those who 
are in it need not follow the path of knowledge and the path of 
disinclination from worldly things. All the various duties pre- 
scribed in the sastras are fruitful only if they are performed through 
the inspiration of bhakti, and, even if they are not performed, one 
may attain his highest only through the process of bhakti. 

Bhakti is also described as being itself the emancipation 
(mukt:)*. True philosophic knowledge (tattva-jfidna) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti. True tattva-jidna. consists in the 
realization of God in His three-fold form, as Brahman, Para- 
matman and Phagavan in relation to His threefold powers, with 
which He is both identical and different. This reality of God canonly 
be properly realized and apperceived through bhakti?. Knowledge 
is more remote than realization. Bhakti brings not only knowledge, 
but also realization (jiidna-matrasya ka vartta saksad api kurvantt); 


it is therefore held that bhakti is much higher than philosophic . 


knowledge, which is regarded as the secondary effect of it. The true 
devotee can realize the nature of God either in association with His 
Powers or as divested of them, in His threefold form or in any 
-one of His forms, according as it pleases him. The effect of one’s 
good deeds is not the attainment of ‘Heaven, but success in the 
satisfaction of God through the production of bhakti. The nididhyé- 
sana of the Upanisads means the worship of God (updsand) by 
reciting the name and glory of God; when one does so with full 
A aco en to God, all the bonds of his karma are torn asunder. 
The real difficulty however lies in the generation in one’s mind of 


1 bhajatam jndna-vairapyab}, as : ae 

2 niscala tuayi bhaktir ya ; eee prayojanam nasti. 
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a natural inclination for turning to God and finding supreme 
satisfaction in reciting His name and glories. By association with 
true devotees one’s mind gradually becomes inclined to God, and 
this is further intensified by the study of religious literature like the 
Bhagavata-purana. As an immediate result of this, the mind- 
becomes dissociated from rajas and tamas (desires and afflictions), 
and by a further extension of the attachment to God there dawns 
the wisdom of the nature of God and His realization; as a result, 
egoism is destroyed, all doubts are dissolved, and all bondage of 
karma is also destroyed. Through reciting God’s name and listening 
to religious texts describing His nature one removes objective 
ignorance regarding the nature of God, by deep thought and 
meditation one dispels one’s own subjective ignorance through 
the destruction of one’s illusory views regarding God, and by the 
realization and direct apprehension of God the personal imperfection 
which was an obstacle to the comprehension of the nature of God 
is destroyed. The following of the path of bhakiz is different from 
the following of the path of duties in this, that, unlike the latter, the 
former yields happiness both at the time of following and also when 
the ultimate fulfilment is attained’. Thus one should give up all 
efforts towards the path of obligatory or other kinds of . duties 
(karma), or towards the path of knowledge or of disinclination 
(vairagya)?. These are fruitless without bhakti; for, unless the works 
are dedicated to God, they are bound to afflict one with the bondage 
of karma, and mere knowledge without bhakti 1s only external and 
can produce neither realization nor bliss; thus neither the a 
gatory (nitya) nor the occasional (naimittzka) dubs se Me 
performed, but the path of bhakti should alone be followe ers 
ultimate success of bhakti is achieved, there is nothing to ea 
about it; but, even if the path of bhakti cannot be eee ae. 
followed in the present life, there is no punishmen’ Bee ae 
a 

devotee; for the follower of the path of bhakiz has no 11g tto ee " 
the path of knowledge oF of duties (bhakti-rastkasya 


; ious 
nadhikarat)’. God manifests Himself directly in ae ores ae 
processes of all men, and He is the world-soul * an ey 
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to be worshipped. Since bhakiz is in itself identical with emancipa- 
tion, our ultimate object of attainment is bhakic (bhaktir eva- 
bhidheyam vastu). A man who is on the path of bhakitz has no need 
to undergo troublous efforts for self-concentration; for the very 
devotion would by itself produce self-concentration in a natural 
and easy manner through the force of the devotional emotion. The 
place of bhakiz is so high that even those who have attained saintli- 
ness or the stage of jivan-mukti and whose sins have been burnt away 
may have their fall, and their sins may re-grow through the will of 
God, if they are disrespectful to God?. Even when through bhakti 
the bondage of karma has been destroyed, there is scope for a still 
higher extension of bhakti, through which one attains a still purer 
form of his nature. Thus bhakti is a state of eternal realizations. 
which may subsist even when the impurities of bondage are 
entirely removed. God is the supreme dispenser of all things; 
through His will even the lowest of men may be transformed into 
a god, and the gods also may be transformed into the lowest of 
men. The existence of bhakiz is regarded as the universal dispeller. 
of all evils; thus bhakt not only removes all kinds of defects, but 
even the impending evils of karmas which are on the point of 
fructification (prarabdha-karma) are destroyed through its power’. 
A true devotee therefore wants neither ordinary emancipation nor 
anything else, but is anxious only to pursue the path of bhakti. 
To a devotee there is nothing so desired as God. This devotion 
to God may be absolutely qualityless (nirguna). The true knowledge 
of God must be the knowledge of the qualityless (nizguna), and 
therefore true devotion to Him must also be qualityless (nirguna); 
for, in whatever way bhakti may manifest itself, its sole object is the 
qualityless God. The meaning of the word “qualityless” (or 
nirguna) is that in itself it is beyond the gunas. It has been explained 
before that bhaktz is nothing but a manifestation of God’s essential 
power, and as such it has God only as its constituent, and it must 
therefore be Sea as beyond the gunas; but in its expression 
garded as occurring in a twofold form; 


jivan-mukta api punar bandha Sh 
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as identity between the self and God, as in the case of the so-called 
Brahma-vadins; and with a certain kind of duality, as in the case ~ 
of devotees. For this reason, though bhakti consists of knowledge 
and action, it is to be regarded as mirguna, because it refers to God 
alone, who is beyond all gunas. Bhakti is thus obviously a tran- » 
scendental process. It is no doubt true that sometimes it is de- 
scribed as being associated with gunas (saguna); but in all such 
cases such a characterization of bhakti: can only be on account of its 
association with intellectual, volitional or emotional qualities of the 
mind!. Bhakti really means “‘to live with God”’; since God Himself 
is beyond the gunas, residence with or in God must necessarily 
mean a state beyond the gunas. There are others, however, who 
distinguish bhakti as worshipful action and as God-realizing know- 
ledge, and according to them it is only the latter that is regarded as 
being beyond the gunas (nirguna). But, though the actual wor- 
shipping action is manifested in and through the gunas, the spiritual 
action determining it must be regarded as outside the material 
influences?. 

A question may here naturally arise, that if God is always of the 
nature of pure bliss, how is it possible for the devotee to please Him 
by his bhakti? This has already been explained, and it may further 
be added that bhakti is a mode of the self-realization of God's own 
blissful nature; its mode of operation is such that here the hladint 
power of God works itself by taking in the devotee as its con- 
stituent and its nature is such that it is blissful not only to God, 
but also to the devotee®. The appearance of bhakit in a devotee 1S 
due to God’s will manifesting His self-realizing power 1n him, and 
such a manifestation of His will is to be interpreted as His mercy- 
So God is the real cause of the appearance of bhaktt in any indi- 
vidual. It is to be remembered that not only the rise of ete Pee 
even the functioning of the sense-powers is due a ees - 
God; thus God realizes Himself through men 1n 2 pea sa | 
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sufficient to satisfy God, and those who consider these texts as 
exaggeration (arthavadda) are punished by God. But the true 
devotee does not cease from reciting the name of God because a 
single recital has been sufficient to please Him; for the very recital 
of God’s name fills him with thrills of great joy. But still there are 
cases in which a single recital is not sufficient to produce the 
realization of God; in such cases it is to be presumed that the 
devotee is a great sinner. To those who are great sinners God is not 
easily inclined to extend His mercy; such persons should con- 
tinually recite the name of God until their sins are thereby washed 
away and the desired end is attained. The xecital of God’s name is 
by itself sufficient to destroy even the worst of sins; but insincerity 
of mind (kautilya), irreligiosity (asraddha), and attachment to those 
things which impede our attachment to God are the worst vices; 
for through their presence the revelation of the process of bhakti 
in the mind is obstructed, and such persons cannot attach them- 
selves to God?. Thus much learning and consequent crookedness 
of heart may prove to be a much stronger impediment to the rise 
of bhakiz than even the commission of the deadliest of sins or 
submersion in deep ignorance; for God is merciful to the latter but 
not to the former; such attitudes of mind can only be due to the 
existence of very grave long-standing sins. A single recital is 
sufficient for success only when there are no previous sins and 
when no serious offences are committed after the recital of the 
name’; but, if at the time of death one recites the name of God, 


then a single recital is sufficient to dispel all sins and bring about 
intimate association with God3. 


Without religious faith (Sraddha) 
to follow the path either of know] 


religious faith is an indispensable condition for those who wish to 
follow the path of bhakti. Once the religious bhakti is roused one 
should give up the path of knowledge and of duties. Bhakti does 


not require for its fulfilment the following of any ritual process. 


Just as fire naturally by itself burns the Straw, so the recital of 


God's ee His glories would by itself, without the delay of 
any intermediary process, destroy all sins. Religious faith is not in 
itself a part of bhakti, but it is a Pre-condition which makes the 


1 ‘Saf-sandarbha, PP. 522— 
3 [cid ips 36Gen ait 


it is not possible for a man 
édge or of duties; but still 


* Ibid. p. 536. 
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rise of bhakiz* possible. In following the path of bhakti one should 
not try to follow also the path of knowledge or of duties; such a 
course will be a strong impediment to the acceleration of bhakti. 

If bhakti produces proximity to God, then, since God has three 
powers—Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan—it is possible to- 
have three kinds of proximity; of these the third is better than the 
second, and the second is better than the first. The realization of 
God as endowed with forms is superior to His realization without 
any forms. The true devotee: prefers his position as the servant of 
God to any other so-called higher position of power and glory’; 
he therefore wishes for pure bhakti, unassociated with any other 
so-called beneficial results. It is these devotees, who want God and 
God alone, that are called the ekantins, who are superior to all other 
types of devotees; this kind of bhakti is called dktficana-bhakii. 
It may be argued, that since all individuals are parts of God, and 
since they are naturally attached to Him as parts to wholes, the 
dkiticana-bhakti should be natural to them all; but to this the reply 
is that man is not a part of God so far as He is in His own essential 
nature, but he is a part of Him so far as He is endowed with His 
- diverse powers, including His neutral powers (tatastha-Sakit). Man 
is a part of God in the sense that both externally and internally he 
is in direct connection with God; but still he has his own instincts, 
tendencies, habits and the like, and it is these that separate him 
from God. For this reason, though man shares in the life of God 


and has the same life as He, yet, being be in pee ee 
t indulge in his natural trutie 
ideas and tendencies, he cannot indulg ace of God’. When aman 


: through the 
of devotion to God except throug g og such as crookedness 


is reat obstructive sl 3 
not under the sway of g aoe 
devotion in his mind. It 


and the like, association with other devotees gives an 0 
God for extending His grace in rousing ©* SS ater ene inc 
cannot be said that all beings must necessarily attain s vation; es 
number of souls is infinite, and only those will attain eine ae 
may happen to awaken His grace. Man from beginning 

1 bhakti is said to have nine chara ee pon nam 
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ignorant of God and is disinclined from Him; and this natural 
impediment can only be removed by association with true devotees 
(sat-sanga); God descends into men through the grace of good 
devotees who have at some time or other suffered like other 
ordinary people and are therefore naturally sympathetic to them}, 
God Himself cannot have sympathy with men, for sympathy pre- 
supposes suffering; God is of the nature of pure bliss and could not 
have experienced the suffering of ordinary beings. | 

The best devotee is he who perceives God in all beings, and 
also perceives all beings as parts of himself and of God as He 
reveals Himself in him*. The second type of devotee is he who has 
love for God, friendship for His devotees, mercy for the ignorant 
and indifference with reference to his enemies. The lower type 
of devotee is he who worships the image of God with faith and 
devotion, but has no special feeling for the devotees of God or other 
persons‘. There are other descriptions also of the nature of the best 
devotee: thus it is said in the Gita that he whose heart is puré and 
unafflicted by the tendencies of desire and deeds, and whose mind 
is always attached to God, is to be regarded as the best devotee; 
it is further said that the best devotee is he who makes no distinc- 
tion between himself and others, or between his own things and 
those of others, and is the friend of all persons and at absolute peace 
with himself®; and, further, that the best devotee is he whose heart 
is held directly by God and holds within it in bonds of love the 
lotus-feet of God’. 

From another point of view bhakti is defined as service (seva) 
or as that by which everything can be attained: the former is called 
svariipa-laksana and the latter tatastha-laksana. Bhakti is again 
regarded as being of a threefold nature: as merely external (Gropa- 


1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 557. 
2 
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siddha), as due to association with other devotees (sazga-siddha), 
and as due to a sincere spirit of natural affection for God (svariipa- 
siddha). In the first two’ cases the bhakti is called fictitious 
(kitava), and in the last it is called real (akitava)+. The most direct 
action to be performed in the path of bhakit is to listen to and recite 
the names and glories of God, but indirectly associated with it 
there is also the dedication of all actions to God. In doing this one 
cludes even his bad deeds; a devotee not only dedicates the fruits 
of his religious duties, ordinary duties of life, but also those which 
are done through the prompting of passions. He confesses to God 
all the imperfections of his nature and all the bad deeds that he has 
performed, and prays to Him for His grace by which all his sins are 
washed away. The devotee prays to God that he may be intoxicated 
by love for Him in the same manner that a young woman is smitten 
with love for a young man or wice versa?. When a man performs an 
action through motives of self-interest, he may suffer through 
failures or through deficient results; but, when one dedicates his 
actions to God, he no longer suffers any pains through such failures. 
All actions and their fruits really belong to God; it is only through 
ignorance or false notions that we appropriate them to ourselves 
and are bound by their ties. But, if those very actions are performed 
in the true perspective, we cannot in any way be bound down by 
their effects; thus those actions which are responsible for our 
births and rebirths can destroy that cycle and free us from es 
bondage, when it is realized they belong not to us, but to oe : 
If it is argued that the performance of mandatory actions oe ee 
a new and unknown potency (apiirva) in the performer, ee 
it may be argued that the real performer ur the oe Is a ae 
controller (antar-yamin), which impels him to do 5 en dit is 

so the action belongs to this inner controller—G0e; ; 


as al agent‘. 
wrong to suppose that the performer O! See a God tis 


a ° ly y 
Thus all the Vedic duties can be performed on th 
supreme agent, and so the fruits of all actions can belong only to Him. 


1 
The dedication of our actions to God may again be of : See 
nature: one may perform an action with the express , 


1 Sat-sandarbha, pp: 581-2- i 
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pleasing God thereby, or he may perform the action without any 
desire to reap their fruits, and may dedicate them to God—one is 
karma-sannyasa and the other phala-sannydasa. Actions may be 
motivated either through desires or for the sake of God, i.e, 
leaving the effects to God or for pleasing God, and this last is said 
to be due to pure bhakti. These three types of actions are classified 
as kamand-nimitta, naiskarmya-nimitita and bhakti-nimitta. True 
devotees perform all their actions for the sake of pleasing God and 
for nothing else}. Bhakti again may be regarded as associated with 
karma, and as such it may be regarded as sakdma, kaivalya-kama 
and bhakit-matra-kama. When one becomes devoted to God for the 
. fulfilment of ordinary desires, this is regarded as sakdma-bhakti. 
Kaivalya-kama-bhakti may be regarded as associated with karma 
or with karma and knowledge (jiiana); this is to be found in the case 
of one who concentrates upon God and enters into the path of 
yoga, practises detachment, and tries to conceive of his unity with 
God, and through such processes frees himself from the bondage 
of prakytt; through knowledge and action he tries to unify the 
jivatman with the paramatman. The third type may be associated 
either with karma or with karma and jiiana. Of these the first class 
expresses their devotion by reciting God’s name and glories, by 
continually worshipping Him, and by dedicating all their actions 
to God. The second class of devotees add to their duties of worship 
to God the continual pursuit of an enlightened view of all things; 
they think of all people as manifestations of God; they are patient 
under all exciting circumstances and detach themselves from all 
passions; they are respectful to the great and merciful to the humble 


and the poor, and friendly to their equals: they practise the virtues 
included within yama and niyama, destro 


: y all their egotism, and 
continue to think of the glory of God and to recite oS name. He 


who, however, has the highest type of bhkakti—the akificana-bhakti 
—in him it is such that simply on hearing the name of God his mind 


flows to Him just as the waters of the Ganges flow into the ocean. 


Such a one does not accept anything that may be given to him; his 


only pleasure exists in being continuously ; 
! y immersed in God. 
From. Sone of view bhakti can be divided into two 
classes, varanit an raganuga. The vaidhi-bhakt; is of two kinds, 
leading him to devote himself to God, and to worship without any 
: at-sandarbha, Pp. 586, 
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ulterior motive. It is vaidhi because here the prompting to the 
course of bhakti comes from scriptural sources (otherwise called 
vidhi, or scriptural injunctions). The vaidhi-bhakti is of various 
kinds, such as seeking of protection (sarandpatti), association with 
good teachers and devotees, to listen to God’s name and to recite 
His name and glories?. Of these sarandgati is the most important; 
it means seeking protection of God upon being driven to despair 
by all the dangers and sufferings of life. Thus in saranagat: there 
must be a driving cause which impels cne to seek the protection of 
God as the sole preserver. Those who turn to God merely out of 
deep attachment for Him are also impelled by their abhorrence of 
their previous state, when their minds were turned away from God. 
It also implies a belief either that there is no other protector, or 
a renunciation of any other person or being to whom one had clung 
for support. One should leave all hope in the Vedic or smrtt injunc- 
tions, and turn to God as the only support. Saranapatti may be 
defined as consisting of the following elements: (i) to work and think 
always in a manner agreeable to God, (ii) to desist from anything 
that may in any way displease God, (til) strong faith that He will 
protect, (iv) clinging to Him for protection, (v) to throw oneself 
entirely into God’s hands and to consider oneself entirely de- 
pendent on Him, and (vi) to consider oneself a very humble being 
waiting for the grace of God to descend on him?. Of all these the 
main importance is to be attached to the adoption of God alone 
sole protector, with whom the other elements are only intimately 
associated. But next to the solicitation of the protection of God : 
the solicitation of help from one's religious teacher (guru) an 


b 
devotion to his service, as well as to the service of great men, DY 
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one’s personality entirely to God; this complete renunciation of 
oneself to God is technically called dima-nivedana. The rdganuga, 
or purely emotional type of bhaktz, must be distinguished from 
vaidhi-bhakti; since the vaganuga-bhakti follows only the bent of 
one’s own emotions, it is difficult to define its various stages. In 
this form of bhakti the devotee may look upon God as if He were 
a human being, and may turn to Him with all the ardour and 
intensity of human emotions and passions; thus one of the chief 
forms in which this type of bhakti manifests itself is to be found in 
those cases where God is the object of a type of deep love which in 
human relation would be called sex-love. Sex-love is one of the 
most intense passions of which our human nature is capable, and, 
- accordingly, God may be loved with the passionate intensity of sex- 


love. In following this course of love the devotee may for the time 


being forget the divinity of God, may look upon Him as a fellow- 
being, and may invest Him with all the possibilities of human 
relations and turn to Him as if He were his intimate friend or a 
most beloved husband. He may in such circumstances dispense 
entirely with the ritualistic formalities of worship, meditation, 
recital of His names or glories, and simply follow his own emotional 
bent and treat God just as may befit the tendency of his emotion 
at the time. ‘here may however be stages where the raganuga is 
mixed up with vaidhi, where the devotee follows some of the 
courses of the vazdht-bhakti and is yet passionately attached to God. 
But those who are simply dragged forward by passion for God are 
clearly above the range of the duties of vaidhi-bhakti: not only 
through such passionate attachment to God, but even when one’s 
mind is filled with a strong emotion of anger and hatred towards 
God, so as to make one completely forget oneself and to render 
_ oneself entirely pervaded by God’s presence—even as an object of 
hatred—one may, by such an absorption of one’s nature in God, 
attain one’s highest. The process by which one attains one’s highest 
through raganuga-bhakti is the absorption of the nature of the 


devotee by God through an all-pervading intense emotion. For 
this reason, whenever the mind of a man js 


completely under 
the sway of a strong emotion of anv. descrint; s 
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In the sixth section, the Priti-sandarbha, the author of the 
Sat-sandarbha deals with the nature of bliss (priti) as the ultimate 
reality and object of the best of our human efforts. The ultimate 
object or end of man is the attainment of happiness and the destruc- 
tion of sorrow; only when God is pleased can one secure the ulti- 
mate extinction of sorrow and the attainment of eternal happiness. 
God, the ultimate reality, is the ultimate and infinite bliss, though 
He may show Himself in diverse forms. The individual or the jiva, 
not having any true knowledge of God and being obscured by 
maya, fails to know His true nature, becomes associated with many 
subjective conditions, and undergoes the sorrow of beginningless 
cycles of births and rebirths. The realization of the highest bliss 
consists in the realization of the ultimate reality; this can happen 
only through the cessation of one’s ignorance and the consequent 
ultimate cessation of one’s sorrows. Of these the former, though 
expressed in a negative form, is in reality positive, being of the 
nature of the self-luminosity of the ultimate reality and the self- 
manifestation of the same. The latter, being of the nature of a 
negation through destruction, is eternal and unchangeable—such 
that, when sorrows are once ultimately uprooted, there cannot be 
any further accretion of sorrow. The realization of God is thus the 
only way of attaining the highest happiness or bliss”. Emancipation 
(mukti) is the realization of God, accompanied as a consequence by 
that cessation of the bondage of egoism which is the same thing as 
existence in one’s true nature. This existence in ones own nature 
is the same thing as the realization of one’s own nature as a 
Supreme soul (Paramatman). But in this connection it ee i 
‘noted that the jzva is not ‘dentical with the supreme SOW" 0 

Whe nar be affirmed only be 
only a part of it; its nature as bliss is thus to ie 
cause of the fact that its essence 1s derived from the essence 0° 
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secondly, as the realization of God in. His personal nature, as 
associated with His supra-rational powers in a personal manner, 
Emancipation (mukiz) may be achieved both in life and after death: 
when one realizes the true nature of God, one’s false apprehension 
of His nature vanishes and this is one’s state of muktz; at death also 
there may be a revelation of God’s true nature, and a direct and 
immediate realization of His nature as God. 


Ultimate Realization. 


The realization of the nature of ultimate reality may again be 
of a twofold nature: abstract, i.e., as Brahman, and concrete, 1.e., 
as personal God or the supreme soul (Paramatman). In the latter 
case the richness of the concrete realization is further Jncreased 
when one learns to realize God in all His diverse forms?. In this 
stage, though the devotee realizes the diverse manifold and infinite 
powers of God, he learns to identify his own nature with the nature 
of God as pure bliss. Such an identification of God’s nature 
manifests itself in the form of the emotion of bhakti or joy (pritz); 
the devotee experiences his own nature as joy, and realizes his 
oneness with God through the nature of God as bliss or joy. [tis 
through the experience of such joy that the ultimate cessation of 
sorrow becomes possible, and without it the devotee cannot realize 
God in association with all His diverse and infinite powers. By the 
intimate experience of the joyous nature of God His other attri- 
butes, characters and powers can also be reveaied to him. Man 
naturally seeks to realize himself through joy; but ordinarily he 
does not know what is the true object of joy, and thus he wastes his 
energies by seeking joy in diverse worldly objects. He attains his 
_ true end when he realizes that God is the source of all joy, that He 
alone should be sought in all our endeavours, and that in this way 


alone can one attain absolute joy and ultimate liberation in joy- 


The true devotee wishes to attain Rawwalya; but kaivalya means 


“purity,” and, as the true nature of God is the only ultimate purity, 
kawvalya would mean the realization of God’s nature. The joy of 
the realization of God and God alone should therefore be regarded 
as the true PO the ultimate nature of God : 
In the state of jfvan-mukti the individual «7. | : 
ledge of himself and his relation to God, a ace 
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world is both being and non-being, and has therefore no real 
existence 1n its own true nature, but is only regarded as part of 
himself through his own ignorance (avidya). The mere negation of 
the world is not enough; for there is here also the positive know- 
ledge of the true nature of the individual as dependent on God. 
In this stage the individual realizes the falsity of associating world- 
experiences with his own nature, and learns to identify the latter as 
a part of God. In this state he has to experience all the fruits of his 
deeds which are on the point of yielding fruits, but he feels no 
interest in such experiences, and is no longer bound by them}. As 
a further culmination of this stage, the functioning of mdyd in its 
individual form as ignorance (avidyd) ceases with the direct and 
immediate revelation of the true nature of God and with participa- 
tion in His true nature as joy; the complete cessation of maya 
should therefore be regarded as the final state of mukiz?. 

It should be borne in mind that the jiva is a part of the ultimate 
reality in association with the energy of God as represented in the 
totality of the jivas. The ultimate reality is like the sun and the jivas 
are like the rays which emanate from it. From their root in God they 
have sprung out of Him, and, thoughseemingly independent of Him, 
are yet in complete dependence on Him. Their existence outside 
of Him also is not properly to be asserted; for in reality such an 
appearance of existence outside Him is only the effect of the veil of 
maya. The comparison of the jivas with the rays merely means that 
they have no separate existence from that body whose rays they are, 
and in this sense they are entirely dependent on God. When the 
jivas are regarded as the power or energy of God, the idea is that 
they are the means through which God expresses Himself. As God 
is endowed with infinite powers, it 1s not difficult to admit that the 
jivas, the manifestations of God’s power, are in themselves cea) 
agents and enjoyers, and the suggestion of the extreme monist, that 


ili is 1 is invalid; for 
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no experience of joy in the state of emancipation is invalid; for in that 
case the state of emancipation would not be desirable. Moreover, 


the view that in the state of emancipation one becomes absolutely. 


identical with Brahman, which is of the nature of pure joy, is also 
wrong; fer no one wishes to become identical with joy, but to 
experience it. ’he extreme form of monism cannot therefore explain 
why the state of emancipation should be desirable; if emanci- 
pation cannot be proved to be an intensely desirable state, there 
will be no reason why anyone should make any effort to attain it. 
It may further be added that, if the ultimate reality be of the nature 
of pure bliss and knowledge, there is no way of explaining why it 
should be subject to the obscuring influence of maya. The concep- 
tion of whole and part explains the fact that, though the jivas are 
not different from God, yet they are not absolutely identical, being 
indeed entirely dependent on Him. The proper way of regarding 
God is to recognize Him as presiding over all beings as they are 
associated with their specific conditions and limitations—as varied 


personalities and yet as one; this is the way to unify the concept of 
Paramatman with that of Bhagavan}, 


The Joy of bhakti. 


Joy in God may be of a twofold nature. By an extension of 
meaning joy may be that attachment to God which produces the 
realization of the true conception of God (bhagavad-visayanukulya- 
tmakas tad-anugata-sprha dimayo jnana-visesas tat-pritih). But 
there is a more direct experience of joy in God which is directly of 


an intensely emotional nature; this type of bhakti is also called 7att. 
This is also described as bhakti as love (preman). Just as one is 
attracted to physical objects by their beauty, apart from any notion 
of utility, so one may also be attracted by divine beauty and the 
diverse qualities of God, and fall into intense love with Him. It has 
already been said above that the joy of God 
hearts of His devotees and produces their joyful experience of God. 
1 Apart from the higher kind of mukti reserved f, 1 
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This may be regarded as an active phase of God’s joy as dis- 
tinguished from His nature as pure joy. God’s joy is said to be of 
two kinds: His nature as pure joy (svariipdnanda), and His nature 
in the active phases of the joy of His own powers (svariipa-saktya- 
nanda). This last is again of two kinds, viz., mdnasdénanda and 
aisvaryananda, i.e., joy as the active operation of bhakti, and joy 
in His own majesty*, When a devotee is attached to God by a sense 
of His greatness or majesty, such a state of mind is not regarded as 
an instance of joy or pritz; but, when the bhakti takes a purely 
emotional form as the service of God, or as immediately dependent 
on Him, or as attached to Him through bonds of intense love (like 
‘those of a bride for her lover, of a friend for his friend, of a son for 
his father or of the father for his child), we have bhakti as pritz. 
Priti or “‘joy”’ manifests itself inits most intense and elevated form 
when the attraction has all the outward:appearance of physical love, 
and all the well-known exciting’ factors'and modes of enjoyment of 
that emotion; but, as this emotion’is directed towards God and has 
none of the biological or physiological accompaniments of physical 
love, it should be sharply distinguished from that love; but it has 
all the external expressions of erotic love. For this reason it can 
be properly described only in terms of the inward experience and 
the outward expressions of erotic love. Joy (pritz) is defined as an 
emotional experience constituting an inclination and attraction 
towards its object. In ordinary emotions the objects to which they 
have reference are worldly objects of sense or ideas associated with 
them, but in godward emotions God is their only object. Such a 
joy in God flows easily (sudbhautki) through God's grace, and is not 
the-result of great efforts; it is superior to emancipation’. This e 
may grow so much in intensity that the devotee may forget himse 


1 Ibid. p. 722 2 
waive : eiaepaks jnana-visesah sukham; tathd visayanukilyatmakas 


Aca. 7 -1nG. -vis a- 
tad - dnukilydnugata - tat - sprha-tad- anubhava-hetukolldsa-maya - jnana-vises 


priyata. Ibid. p. 718. phe: mrt 
" The ate implied in bhakti is almost a distressing pulse and is no 
only erotic in type. Thus it is said: 
= ajata-paksa@ iva mataram Rhagah ; 
stanyam yatha vatsatarah ksudhartats 
riyam priyeva uyusitam UISANUO 4 
Biche ear ree didrksate tvant. Ate ees Paine 
Two stages are sometimes distinguished acco Oo ee aot 
. development of joy, viz., “daya, tsad-udgama; the latter 


The culminating stage is called prakatodayavastha. 
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completely and feel himself as one with God; this is technically 
called mahabhava!. In a general sense bhakti may be said to pro- 
duce a sense of unique possession (mamata), and consequently great 
attachment of heart; this emotion may express itself in various 
forms. But there is also the other quieter form (Santa) of devotion, 
in which the devotee feels himself to be of God, but not that God is 
his, like Sanaka and other devotees of his type”. Here also there 
is a remote sense of God’s possession, i.e., as master—as looking 
forward for His grace as a master (bhrtyatva), protector (palyatva), 
or as a fond parent (/dlyatva). One may also enjoy God in himself, 
assuming the réle of a parent and looking upon God as a dear child; 
this kind of emotion is called vatsalya. But, as has been said above, 
the most intense joy in God takes the conjugal form; the difference 
between eroticism (kama) and this type of love (ratz) is that the 
former seeks self-satisfaction, while the latter seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved God; yearning is the common element in both. 
These devotees, through their dominant emotion of love, restrict 


their relation to God solely to His aspect of sweetness (mdadhurya), as © 


a great lover. The affection of Radha for Ksrna is said to illustrate 
the highest and intensest form of this love. The Vaisnava writers 
frequently explain this love in accordance with the analysis of ordi- 
nary mundane love current in books of rhetoric (alamkdra-sastra). 

In treating of the subject of bhakti it is impossible not to make 
a short reference to the well known work of Ripa Gosvami, 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. This work is divided into four books, 
pirva, daksina, pascima, and uttara, and each of these is divided into 


chapters called laharis. In writing out the chapters of the Bhakti- 
sandarbha and the Priti-sandarbha Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Riipa, was much indebted to the above work of the latter, on which 
he had also written a commentary, Durgama-sangamana, after the 


* Sat-sandarbha, p. 732. There occurs h - 
mani to illustrate the situation: ere a quotation from Ujjvala-nila 


radhaya bhavatasca Citta-jatunt svedair vilapya krama 
yurnann adri-nikunja-kunjara-pater raha Opa 
Ce ag anvaranjayad tha brahmanda-harmyodare 
: bhityo NU8-1aga-hirgula-phalaih Srngara-caruh krtih 
Saty apt bhedapagame natha tavaham na mamakinas tuam samudro hi 
tarangah kvacana samudro ng t@rangah. Ibid. Din7358 harer Seacca dvividhah 
bhakta-cttta-samskdra-hetavas tadabhimana-visesya-hetavas’cay: Hee ) 
jnana-bhaktir bhaktir vatsalyam maityy Ranta-bhavatca ( 738) The h al 
these different varieties of bhakti are mentioned, it is admitted th Seainunicrnen 
forms may arise from these simply by their mutual mixture in eeriatatdcaress 
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completion of the Bhagavata- 
Pirate deehedsat ote nar eee eRe (uttama) bhakti 
actions for yielding satisfaction to K eects ted physical 
nusilanam) without any further desire eee (ama) og krsna- 
description; such a bhaktz must not be ss ees a SOE any 
Biilosophical enriedoraeuclmes sociated with any monistic | 
eer tom, such as that of extreme monists lik 
ora or the Pe wisdom of Samkhya, Yoga and Pc 
stems, nor with the performance of blivate ; 

duties as enjoined in the smrtz Tecan Sn Meet 
characteristics. First, it destroys sins, their roots d eras 
Sins are of two kinds, th «tee . one opens 

: s, those which are not in a state of fruition 
(aprarabdha), and those which are (prarabdha); and bhakti: removes 
them both. The roots of sins are evil tendencies of the aa other- 
wise called the karmasayas, and these too are destroyed yy aa 
which, as it is concrete wisdom, also destroys ignorance (auidya). 
Secondly, it is described as holy or good (Subhada). Through bhakti 
one renders happiness to the world and is attached by bonds of 
friendship and love to all people; as a devotee is a friend of all, all 
beings are also his friends. Thirdly, a devotee is so much satisfied 
with his joy in bhakiz that emancipation has no attractions for him. 
Fourthly, the attainment of bhakti is extremely difficult; for even 
wwith the utmost effort one may not attain it without the grace of 
God. Fifthly, the joy of bhakiz is infinitely superior to the joy of 
emancipation through Brahma-knowledge. Sixthly, bhakt: over- 
comes God to such an extent that He is completely drawn to the 
service of His devotee. Even a little bhakti is superior to much 
philosophical learning; philosophical and logical discussions lead 
to no certainty, and the thesis established by an able reasoner may 
easily be disproved by another who is abler; such logical dis- 
cussions are only barren and -neffectual for true realization. 

Ripa distinguishes three kinds of bhakiz: sadhana, bhava and 
preman*. The sadhana-bhakiz stands for the different means whose 

- anyabhilasita-sinyam jiiana-karmady-andurtam 
dnukilyena krsnanustlanam bhaktir uttama. 3 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1. Ie 9s 


2 Ibid. 1. 2. 1: : 
sa bhaktih sadhanam bhavah prema cett tridhodita. . 
passage Jiva Gosvami says that bhakts is of two kinds, 
eee and sadhya; of these th and oe 

ve varieties: a, pranay@, , 
See eae Tae Pie anurdga and maha-bhava. Rips has not 
mentioned these last because ariant forms of prema. 


In commenting upon this 


they are but v 
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adoption enables the mental emotion to emerge in a natural way 
as bhava-bhakti (also called sddhya-bhakti). But Rupa further 
adds that the natural devotional emotion cannot be produced by 
any course of conduct or any effort; for bhakti is the highest good 
and as such is eternal. Nothing that is eternal.can be produced; the 
true devotional emotion therefore cannot be created—it already 
exists in the heart, and the function of the sadhana-bhaktt is merely 
to manifest it in the heart in the enjoyable form!. This sadhana- 
bhakti is of two kinds, vaidhi and raganuga*: these have already 
been described’ above. One is within the sphere of vaidhi-bhakti 
only so long as natural attachment to God does hot reveal itself 
within one’s heart. It is said that one who has a logical mind and 
is well read in the Sastras, and is also a man of firm conviction with 
a great faith in the Vaisnava religion, is best fitted for vaidhi- 
bhaktz?. Desire for worldly happiness or for emancipation is the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of bhakti. One following the path of 
bhakiz incurs no demerit if he does not perform the obligatory and 
other duties as enjoined in the Vedas; but he is at fault if he does 
not perform the true duties of a Vaisnava; but even in such cases 
a Vaisnava need not perform any expiatory duties; for the mere 
recital of God’s name is sufficient to remove all his sins. No in- 
junctions of the sastras have any reference to a:devotee. The com- 
plete code of moral virtues and many ritualistic duties are counted 
as preliminary conditions for a person following the path of bhaktz!. 
In many undeserving pupils too much learning or indulgence is 
regarded as a great obstruction of the path of bhakti’. A devotee 
of the vardhi type should meditate upon the beauty of God and all 
His qualities and glories, and learn to regard himself as His servant; 
one of the conditions of meditation upon God as master is to train 
oneself in dedicating all one’s actions to God. He Should also try 


1 kytt-sadhya bhavet sadhy 


-bhavd sa ex ae 
ane nse bee a-bhavd sa sadhanabhidha 


: mya prakatyam hrdi sadhyata. 
2 Ibid. 1. 2. 4. Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, I. 2. 2. 
3 


Sastre yuktau ca mpunah sarvath a : 
; Se drdha-niscayah 
braudha-sraddho'dhikart yah sa bhaktauuttamah matah. 


4 Ibid. 1. 2. 42, etc. Ibid. 1. 2. 11. 
& 


na@ sisyan anubadhnitg 8ranthan najug 
EtG? fa naiwabhyased bahi 
na vyakhyam Uupayuinita narambhan ates eae 


Ibid. 1. 2. 52. 
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to generate in himself the firm conviction that God is the greatest 
friend of His devotees ; one should try to look upon God as one’s 
best friend. The Sastric duties should be performed only so long 
as there is no real inclination of the mind towards God, to recite 
His name, to listen to His glories, and to say them with joy. As 
soon as this stage comes, one is on the path of vaidhi-bhakti and 
must follow its specific duties, so that it may continually grow into 
a truly natural and irresistible emotion. Here begins the stage of 
sadhya-bhakti with bhava. Even before we come to this there is 
another stage of sadhana-bhakti, the rdganuga. It is only when one 
transcends this stage that one can come to a still higher stage of the 
sadhya-bhakti with its successive developments. Raganuga-bhakti 
is said to be an imitation of the ragatmika}. The ragatmika-bhakti 
is the bhaktz as natural attachment; raga means “attachment”. 
This rdgdtmika-bhakti may be of the type of erotic emotion (kama) 
or the assumption of other relationships*, such as friendship, 
parenthood, etc. The ragdnuga-bhakti is that where there is no 
natural attachment, but where there is an effort to imitate the forms 
of natural emotional attachment, and it may be associated with the 
diverse steps taken for the furtherance of vaidhi-bhakt:. The 
distinction of prema (spiritual love) and kama has already been 
explained above. Though kama is often used in connection with the 
intoxicating love of God, yet it is used in the sense of prema’. The 
raganuga-bhakti thus following the two kinds of subdivision of 
ragatmika-bhakti is itself also of two kinds, kamanuga and 
sambandhanuga. RR, evil 

From the second stage of sadhana-bhakt: as raganuga we Come 
to the stage of bhava-bhakti, which also evolves itself into ever more 


virajantim abhivyaktam we ae Ibid. 1. 2. 131- 
ragaimikam anusyta ya sa 7a : eats 

2 It is said that in the caseiof natural attachment, even when ee arate 
of an inimical relationship to God, it is superior oo eee : Jiva’s Durgama- 
where there is no such natural attachment: Thus 138 aneets iyat na tatha 
sarigamana, 1. 2. 135: yatha vairanubandhena ee ady-apeksaya vidhima- 
bhakti-yogena iti me niscita matih tad apt ragamays- oe eva. yesu bhava- 
yasya cittavesa-hetutve tyanta-nyunatvam tf os chresthah. The natural 
mayesu nindito’pi vairanubandho vidhimaya-bha SR en (or emotional) 
feeling of enmity towards God can be regarded ae ahii, for there is no desire 
but not as ragatmika. It cannot also be regarded as b 5: it is inferior to ragat- 
here to please God; it therefore sane on a separate Dasis; © 
mikd-bhakti but superior to vaidhi-onakit. d. 1. 2. 142, 143: 

% premaiva penacramanam kama ityagamat pratham. ie aa 
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intense forms until it reaches the stage of maha-bhava already 
described. It is regarded as the manifestation of the pure tran- 
_Scendent sativa (the blissful nature of God). Bhakti has already 
been defined as behaviour that is intended to please God and which 
has no further object or end in view; as such it would involve some 
kind of effort (cesta-riipa) on the part of the devotee. But here the 
meaning is modified to denote only the emotional condition of 


mind, including physiological and physical changes produced in 


the body by it, and as roused by emotive conditions such as the 
object of love, excitants of love, the feeding emotions, external 
manifestation determining and increasing the original dominant 
emotion!. The first stage of natural attachment to God as love is 
called bhava and is associated with slight physiological effects like 
shedding tears or the rising of the hair on the body and the like?. 
This emotion is of a transcendental nature and of the nature of the 
power of God, involving consciousness and bliss; therefore it is on 
the one hand self-revealing (suaprakasa) and self-enjoying, and on 
the other hand it reveals the nature of God, whose power it is, and 
to whom it refers. Being a power of God it appears in the mental 
states of the devotee, becomes identified with them, and manifests 
itself in identity with them. Bhakti, as it appears in the devotee, 
is thus an identity of the transcendent and the phenomenal, and 
reveals the dual function of enjoying the sweetness of the nature of 
God and the self-revealing sweet enjoyable nature of its own. It is 
thus cognitive with reference to its object, and involves a dual en- 
joyment of God’s sweet nature as well as the sweet nature of bhakiz 
itself. It is the root of all rati (or enjoyment) and is therefore also 
called rat:*. An inferior amount of it is generally common to all, 


: Sartrendriya-vargasya vikaranam vidhayikah 
bhava-vibhava-janita?? citta-urttayah tritah. 

: Durgama-sargamana Ieegeke 
bremnas tu prathamavastha bhava ity abhidlityate 
sattutkah sualpa-matrah Syuryatrasru-pulakadayah. 

oe Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1. 3. 3. 

see uaa has sativa-vikesaripa-rati-mila-ripatuena MURR DSeEr Isa tac- 
chab ae ee aR ae ~hrsuadi-sarva-prakasakatvena hetund svayam-prakdsa- 
ripe Pied on sane a ya Jananam mano-vyttau dvir-bhitya tat-tadatmyam 
Rie c ths ian uncon meee ene n0 brahmavat tasyah sphuranti, tathd 

resi ee ty RaraNa-karyya-riipena si-bhagavadadi- 
Seanad gs sthati, Durgon  atamatam pratipadyate hladinyamée 1 
svayam hiadayantt tsthat. Durgama-say, amana, 1. 3. 4 yan 
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but the superior appearance which continues to grow is rare 
and comes only through the grace of God or His devotees. So even 
in the vatdhi and the raganuga also there is, no doubt, some amount 
of bhava of the inferior type. The natural attachment to God of the 
superior type which arises without going through the ordinary 
prescribed path of bhaktz (the sddhana-bhakit), is generally due to 
the grace of God. | 
In the first stage of the bhava-bhakti the devotee manifests in 
himself a nature which remains absolutely unperturbed, eventhough 
there may be causes of perturbation; he always spends his time in 
reciting God’s name with strong emotion; he is unattached to sense- 
objects, and, though great, he is always extremely humble, and has 
always the strong conviction of attaining the ultimate realization 
of God. He is also always extremely anxious to attain his end and 
always finds pleasure in the name of God?. The internal charac- 
teristic of bhava, as rati, is extreme smoothness and liquidity of 
heart, but, wherever such a state is associated with other desires, 
even be it of emancipation, it should not be regarded as signifying 
the true state, and is called ratyabhasa; for this is a state of absolute 
self-contentment, and it cannot be associated with any other desire 
of any kind. a 

When bhava deepens, it is called prema; it is associated with a 

sense of possession in God and absolute detachment from all other 
things. This may rise from a direct development of bhava, or 
through the immediate grace of God; it may be associated with a 
notion of the greatness of God or may manifest itself merely as an 
enjoyment of the sweetness of God. The development of thats 
depends on a special temperament derived in this life a resuit ee 
previous good deeds, and also on the efforts of this life. ee nes 
elaborate description of the various ae a oe 
kinds of joyous emotion with reference to God, 9 e ia 
_ kinds of relationships on the assumption of which these may gm” 

but these can hardly be treated here. ae sAsepa-Bhagavatdmrta 

Rtipa Gosvami wrote another work, Cee ae ieiayeasvat 

which is a well recognized book in the Vaisnava circ if Se 
least two commentaries, one by J we Care Se ‘ie pupil 
one, by Brindavana Candra Giarkalan tare ‘4 ibes the various 
of Radhacarana Kavindra. In this book Ripa descr 


- Bhakti-rasamyta-sindhu, I. 3. 11-16. 
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types of God’s incarnation in accordance with the testimony of the 
Puranas: Krsna is, of course, regarded as the highest God. His 
elder brother Sanatana also wrote a work, Brhad-bhdgavata-mrta, 
with a commentary on it, the Dig-darsana, in which he narrates the 
episodes of certain devotees in quest of God and their experiences, 


The Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 


Baladeva was Vaisya by caste and born ina village near Remuna 
in the Balesvar subdivision of Orissa; he was a pupil of valragi 
_ Pitamvara Dasa, and was generally known as Govinda Dasa. He 
was the disciple of a Kanouj Brahmin, Radha Damodara Dasa, the 
author of Vedanta-Syamantaka. Radha Damodara was a disciple 
of -Nayanananda, the son of Radhananda, and a pupil of his grand- 
father, Rasikananda Murari, who was a disciple of Syamananda, 
a junior contemporary of Jiva Gosvami. Syamananda was a 
disciple of Hrdaya Caitanya, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Gauridasa Pandita, a disciple of N ityananda. Baladeva himself had 
two well known disciples, Nanda Miéra and Uddhava Dasa; he 
wrote his commentary on Ripa Gosvami’s Stava-mala in the Saka 
era 1686 (or A.D. 1764). He is known to have written at least the 
following fourteen works: Sahitya-kaum 
Krsnanandi; Govinda-bhasya: Siddhanta-ratna; Kavya-Kaustubha; 
Gita-bhiisana, a commentary on the Gita: a commentary on Radha 
Damodara’s Chandah-Kaustubha- ne vali 
mentary, Kanti-mala ; @ commenta 
o commentary on Rupa’s, Laghu-bhdgavata-mrta: Namdrtha- 
Suddhika, a commentary on Sahasra-nama; a commentary on Jaya 
Deva’s Candrdloka,. Stddhanta-darpay 2 
sandarbha; a commentary on 


udi and its commentary, 


Ty on Rutpa’s Stava-mala; 


Baladeva’s most important work is his commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra, otherwise known as Govinda-bhasya. This has a sub- 
commentary on i cae oa: the name of the author of this 
~ commentary is not known, t ough it has h 
a work of Baladeva himself, B as been held by. some to be 


K Sastri, in his intra nt? introduction to Siddhanta-ratna, Part 11. 
os that Baladeva wasta Vai aay Neéya-ratndvalt, Strongly criticizes the 
Nia va ag No Satisfactory Proofs are available on either 


aladeva has also summarized the - 
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contents of his Govinda-bhdsya in the Siddhanta-ratna, to which 
also there is a commentary. M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja says that 
the Siddhdnta-ratna was: written by Baladeva himself. There is 
nothing to urge in support of this assertion; the natural objection 
against it is that a Vaisnava like Baladeva should not speak in glowing 
terms of praise of his own work!. Siddhanta-ratna is regarded by 
Baladeva not as a summary of Govinda-bhdsya, but as partly a 
supplementary work and partly a commentary?. It is prohable that 
the writer of the Saksma commentary on the Govinda-bhasya is also 
the writer of the commentary on Siddhdnta-ratna; for there is one’ 
introductory verse which is common to them both’. The Siddhanta-. 
raitna contains much that is not contained in the Govinda- 
bhasya. 

The. eternal possession of bliss and the eternal cessation of 
sorrow is the ultimate end of man. This end can be achieved 
through the true knowledge of God in His essence (svaritpatah) and 
as associated with His qualities by one who knows also the nature 
of his own self (sva-jidna-pirvakam). The nature of God is pure 
consciousness and bliss. These two may also be regarded as the 
body of God (na tu svaritpad vigrahasya atirekah). His spirit con- 
sists in knowledge, majesty and power*. Though one in Himself, 
He appears in many places and in the forms of His diverse devotees. 
These are therefore but modes of His manifestation in self-dalliance, 
and this is possible on account of His supra-logical powers, st 
are identical with His own nature®. This, however, should noes 
us t | £ the bhedabheda doctrine, of the 

O suppose the correctness 0 of difference 
simultaneous truth of the one and the many, or that : 

andré: -syandi govinda-bhasyam 
" a ciat sindhugambhiryya-sanbhrt 


yasmin sadyah samsrute manavanam 


7 odhah. 
Ee ean eas on Siddhanta-ratna, p. 1. 


2 : ? 
: re alasyad apravrttih syat 
pumsam yad grantha-uistare 
govinda-bhasye Sats 

5 kriyate’ tra, tat. eo aiaa 

Siiksma commentary, Bee and the Coa on 5 
Dats : | 3 
re Sas ko’ pt san; 

apne v cintya-éaktyd yugapat sate ef Le 
sthanani bhagavad-dvirbhavaspadant lad 
bhavavanto bhaktas ca. Govinda-bhasya, Ml. 
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and unity; just as one actor, remaining one in himself, shows 
himself in diverse forms, so God also manifests Himself in diverse 
forms, in accordance with diverse effects and also in accordance 
with the mental plane and the ways in which diverse devotees 
conceive of Him®. On account of His supra-logical powers the 
laws of contradiction do not apply to Him; even contradictory 
qualities and conceptions may be safely associated in our notion of 
Him. So also His body is not different in nature from Him: He is 
thus identical with His body. The conception of a body distinct 
from Him is only in the minds of the devotees as an aid to the 
process of meditation; but, though this is imagination on their part, 
such ‘a form is not false, but as a matter of fact is God Himself 
(deha eva dehi or vigraha evatma atmaiva vigrahah). On account of 
the transcendent nature of God, in spite of His real nature as pure 
consciousness and bliss He may have His real nature in bodily 
form, as Krsna. This form really arises in association with the mind 
of the devotee just as musical forms show themselves in association 
with the trained ears of a musician’, In this connection it may be 
observed that according to Baladeva even dream-creations are not 
false, but real, produced by the will of God and disappearing in the 
waking stage through the will of God‘. These forms appearing in 
the minds of the devotees are therefore real forms, manifested by 
God through His will working in association with the minds of 
the devotees. In this connection it may also be pointed out that the 
jivas are different from God. Even the imagined reflection of 
Brahman in avidy@, introduced by the extreme monists to explain 
jiva as being only a reflection of Brahman and as having no real 
existence outside it, is wrong; for the notion of similarity or reflec- 
tion involves difference. The jivas are atomic in Nature, associated 
with the qualities of prakrti, and absolutely dependent on God. 
BE ive, yet He can be grasped by know- 
ledge and devotion. AA true realization of His nature and even a 
sensuous perception of Him is possible only through sadhya-bhakti, 


1 The ne ae d ca. 2: 12 Says that God’s maya-sakti has three 
functions: hladint, sandhint, an Samuit; it is through His maya-sakt, i.e., the 
power as maya, that He Sag peeniest Himself in diverse ways maps 

2 dhyatr-bhedat karyya-bhedac ca anekataya ratito’pi harih svariipaikyam 
svasmin na muricatt. Be a III. 2, 13 f iparryan 

3 tan-miirtatvam khalu bhakti-vibhaviter, j-. wea: 
frotrena rdga-murtatvam twa. Ibid. 111. 2. oh hrda &rahyam gdandharvanusilitena 


4 Ibid. Wl. 2. 1-5. © 
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not through sadhana-bhakti. The consciousness and bliss of God 
may be regarded either as the substance of God or as His attributes. 
This twofold way of reference to God is due to the admission of the 
category of vzsesa, by which, even in the absence of difference be- 
tween the substance and the quality, it is possible to predicate the 
latter of the former as if such a difference existed. Visesa is spoken 
of as the representative of difference (bheda-pratinidhi); that is, 
where no difference exists, the concept of visesa enables us to predi- 
cate a difference; yet this wisesa is no mere vikalpa or mere false 
verbal affirmation. The ocean can be spoken of as water and waves 
by means of this concept of visesa. The concept of visesa means that, 
though there is no difference between God and His qualities, or 
between His nature and His body, yet there is some specific 
peculiarity which makes it possible to affirm the latter of the former; 
and by virtue of this peculiarity the differential predication may be 
regarded as true, though there may actually be no difference 
between the two. It is by virtue of this concept that such proposi- 
tions as ‘“Being exists,” ‘Time always is,” “Space is everywhere,” 
may be regarded as true; they are neither false nor mere verbal 
assumption; if they were false, there would be no justification for 
such mental states. There is obviously a difference between the two 
Propositions “Being exists” and “Being does not exist’; the 
former is regarded as legitimate, the latter as false. This proves an 
though there is no difference between “being” and, existence 
there is such a’ peculiarity in it that, while the predication of 
existence to being is legitimate, its denial is false. If it were mee 
a case of verbal assumption, then the latter denial would also ie 
been equally possible and justifiable. This peculiarity a ate 
with the object and does not exist in it in any particu is re , aa 
For this reason a further chain of relations is not ae 2 a a 
charge of a vicious infinite also becomes inadmissible. a eee 
Cept of visesa is not admitted, then the notion of aes ioe 
“quality” is inexplicable?. The concept of eee sie Reeve 
first introduced by Madhva; Baladeva Ce 5 and qualities. 
in interpreting the relation of God to : i eer evan 
his interpretation is entirely oe _ already seen how Jiva 
iets whospreceded: Bia oe eine of the supra-logical 
_ Interpreted the situation merely by the do 
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nature of God’s powers and the supra-logical nature of the difference 
and identity of power and the possessor of power, or of the quality 
and the substance. Baladeva, by introducing the concept of vixesa, 
tried to explain more clearly the exact nature of supra-logicality 
(acintyatva) in this case; this has been definitely pointed out in the 
Siksma commentary}. | 

The bliss of God is different from the bliss of the jivas, both in 
nature and in quantity, and the nature of their knowledge is 
different. Brahman is thus different in nature both from the world 
and from the jivas. All the unity texts of the Upanisads are to be 
explained merely as affirming that the world and the jivas belong 
to God (sarvaira tadiyatva-jniandrthah). Such a way of looking at 
the world will rouse the spirit of bhakti. The revelation of God’s 
nature in those who follow the path of vatdhi-bhakti is different 
from that in those who follow the ruci-bhakti: in the former case 
He appears in all His majesty, in the latter He appears with all His 
sweetness. When God is worshipped in a limited form as Krsna, 
He reveals Himself in His limited form to the devotee, and such is 
the supra-logical nature of God that even in this form He remains 
as the All-pervasive. It is evident that the acceptance of wisesa does 
not help Baladeva here and he has to accept the supra-logical nature 
of God to explain other parts of his religious dogmas. 

God is regarded as being both the material cause of the world 
and as the supreme agent. He has three fundamental powers: the 
supreme power, visnu-sakti, the power as ksetrajna, the power as 
avidy@. In His first power Brahman remains in Himself as the 
unchangeable; His’ other two powers are transformed into the 


jtvas and the world. The Samkhyist argues that, as the world is of » 


a different nature from Brahman, Brahman cannot be regarded as 
its material cause. Even if it is urged that there are two subtle 
powers which may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
and the jivas, their objection still holds- good; for the development 
of the gross, which is different from the subtle, is not explained. 
_ To this the reply is that the effect need not necessarily be the same 
as or similar to the material cause. Brahman transforms Himself 
into the world, which is entirely different from Him. If there were 
absolute oneness between the material Cause and the effect, then 
1 tenaiva tasya vastuabhinnatvam sua-niry 
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one could not be called the cause and the other the effect; the lumpy 
character of the mud is not seen in the jug, which is its effect; in all 
cases that may be reviewed the effect must necessarily be different 
from the material cause. Such a modification does not in any way 
change the nature of Brahman. The changes are effected in His 
powers, while He remains unchanged by the modification of His 
powers. T’o turn to an ordinary example as an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that “‘a man with the stick” refers to none other than 
the man himself, though there is a difference between the man and 
the stick; so though the power of the Brahman is identical with 
Brahman in association with His powers, yet the existence of a 
difference between Brahman and His powers is not denied}. 
Moreover, there is always a difference between the material cause 
and the effect. The jug is different from the lump of clay, and the 
ornaments from the gold out of which they are made; also they 
serve different purposes and exist in different times. If the effect 
existed before the causal operation began, the application of the 
causal operation would be unnecessary; also the effect would be 
eternal. If it is held that the effect is a manifestation of that which 
was already existent, then a further question arises, whether this 
manifestation, itself an effect, requires a further manifestation, and 
So on; thus a chain of manifestations would be necessary, and the 
result would be a vicious infinite. Still, Baladeva does not deny the 
parinama or the abhivyakti theory; he denies the Samkhya AY 
that even before the causal operation the effect exists, or that a 
manifestation (abhivyakti) would require a chain of manifestations. 
He defines effect as an independent manifestation (svatantr a 
bhivyaktimattvam kila karyatvam), and such an effect cannes oe 
before the action of the causal operatives. The manifestation of : e 
world is through the manifestation of God, on eat ‘ is = 
pendent. Such a manifestation can only happen thr Ce en 

ats 1G ‘nitiated by His will. Thus the world 
Operation inherent in God and initiated by 1s sc career the 
is manifested out of the energy of God, and in a limited sens 

: it i ated out of Him as 
world is identical with God; but once it 1s separates’ t at any time 
effect, it is different from Him. The world did not eC aes 
before it was manifested in its present form; eee with God, 
to suppose that the world was at any “a Sa cause of the 
though God may always be regarded as the m 
1 Jbid. 1. I. 13: 
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world!. Thus after all these discussions it becomes evident that 
there is really no difference of any importance between Baladeva’s 
views and the Samkhya view. Baladeva also admits that the world 
exists in a subtle form in God as endowed with His energies. He 
only takes exception to the verbal expression of the karika that the 
effect exists in the cause before the action of the causal operatives; 
for the effect does not exist in the cause as effect but in a subtle 
state. This subtle state is enlarged and endowed with spatio- 
temporal qualities by the action of the causal operatives before it 
can manifest itself as effect. The Samkhya, however, differs in 
overstressing the existence of the effect in the cause, and in asserting 
that the function of the causal operatives is only to manifest openly 
what already existed in a covered manner. Here, however, the causal 
operatives are regarded as making a real change and addition. This 
addition of new qualities and functions is due to the operation of 
the causal will of God; it is of a supra-logical nature in the sense 
that they were not present in the subtle causal state, and yet have 
come into being through the operation of God’s will. But, so far as 
the subtle cause exists in God as associated with Him, the world is 
not distinct and independent of God even in its present form?. 
The jivas too have no independence in themselves; they are created 
by God, by His mere will, and having created the world and the 
jivas He entered into tl.em and remained as their inner controller. 
So the jivas are as much under natural necessity as the objects of 
the physical world, and they have thus no freedom of action or of 
will®. The natural necessity of the world is but a manifestation of 
God’s will through it. The spontaneous desire and will that is 
found in man is also an expression of God’s will operating through 
man; thus mani 1s)as much subject to necessity as the world, and 
there is no freedom in man. Thus, though the cow which gives milk 
may seem to Us as if it were giving the milk by its own will, yet the 
vital Power of the cow produce the milk, not the cow; so, when a 
person is perceived as doing a particular action or behaving in a 
particular manner or willing something, it is not he who is the 


1 Govinda-bhasya, it. 1. 14, 
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agent, but the supreme God, who is working through him}. But 
the question may arise, if God is the sole cause of all human willing 
and human action, then why should God, who is impartial, make us 
will so differently? The answer will be that God determines our 
action and will in accordance with the nature of our past deeds, 
which are beginningless. A further objection may be made, that 
if God determines our will in accordance with our past deeds, then 
God is dependent in His own determining action on the nature of 
our karmas; which will be a serious challenge to His unobstructed 
freedom. Moreover, since different kinds of action lead to different 
kinds of pleasurable and painful effects God may be regarded as 
partial. The reply to these objections is that God determines the 
jivas in accordance with their own individual nature; the individual 
jivas are originally of a different nature, and in accordance with 
their original difference God determines their will and actions 
differently. Though God is capable of changing their nature, He 
does not do so; but it is in the nature of God’s own will that He 
reserves a preferential treatment for His devotee, to whom He 
extends His special grace®. God’s own actions are not determined 
by any objective end or motive, but flow spontaneously through 
His enjoyment of His own blissful nature. His special grace to- 
wards His devotees flows from His own essential nature; it is this 
special treatment offered to His devotees that endears Him to them 
and that rouses others to turn towards Him®. ae 
Bhakti is also regarded as a species of knowledge Cree apt 
jridna-viseso bhavati)*. By bhakti one turns to God wit pee 
kind of objective end. Bhakti is also regarded as a power W 
; ded as the essence of the 
can bind God to us5; this power Is regar ; rae See 
hladint power of God as associated with sleet ae ae 
" sciousness here spoken of is identical with the hlaaa, cane ae 
consists in a favourable outflow of natural inclination Tee ie 
identical with God’s essential nature as SE aa a 
yet it is not regarded as identical with Him, but 2s a Pp 
_.anadi-jiva-svabhavd- 
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Him*. Though bhakiz exists in God as His power, yet it qualifies 
the devotee also, it is pleasurable to them both, and they are both 
constituents of it?. It will be remembered that, of the three powers, 
samuit is superior to sandhini and hlddini is superior to samuit. God 
not only is, but He extends His being to everything else; sandhini 
is the power by which God extends being to all. He is Himself of 
the nature of consciousness; samvit is the power by which His 
cognitive action is accomplished and by which He makes it possible 
for other people to know. Though He is of the nature of bliss, He 
experiences joy and makes it possible for others to have joyous 
experiences; the power by which He does this is called hladini.3 
True bhakti cannot have any object outside itself, simply for the 
reason that it is itself an experience of God as supreme bliss. ‘That 
there is a kind of bliss other than sensuous pleasure is proved by 
our experience of our own nature as bliss during deep sleep. But, 
since we are but atoms of God’s energy, it is necessarily proved that 
God’s nature is supreme and infinite bliss; once that bliss is ex- 
perienced, people will naturally turn away from worldly sensuous 
pleasure to God, once for all. 

True knowledge destroys all merit and demerit, and so in the 
jivan-mukii man holds his body only through the will of God. The 
effect of obligatory duties is not destroyed, except in so far as it 
produces meritorious results—admission to Heaven and the like— 
and it helps the rise of true knowledge; when the true knowledge 
dawns, it does not further show itself. It is also stated in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad that the merits of a wise man go to his friends 
and his demerits to his foes; so in the case of those devotees who are 
anxious to enter.communion with God the meritorious effects of 
their deeds are distributed to those who are dear to Him, and the 
effects of their sinful actions are distributed to His eee 90, 
as) the effects of the fructifying karma are distributed to other 
persons, the principle that all fructifying karmas must produce 


1 svariipanatirekinyapt tad-visesataya gies, ” Serre 
uyapedesa-siddhek. Siddhanta-ratna, a ; a bhasate’nyatha tasya saktir itt 
pcuos Lae eare a-uisesa-bhiita-hladinyadi-saratma bhaktir bhagavad-vis- 
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their effects is satisfied, and the devotee of God is released from 
them. The best way for true advancement can only be through the 
association of saintly devotees. Our bondage is real, and the 
destruction of the bondage is real and eternal. Even in the state 
of ultimate emancipation the jivas retain their separate individuality 
from God. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters of the Siddhdnta-ratna 
Baladeva tries to refute Sankara’s doctrine of extreme monism; but 
as these arguments contain hardly anything new but merely repeat 
the arguments of the thinkers of the Ramanuja and the Madhva 
Schools, they may well be omitted here. In his Prameya-ratnavali 
Baladeva gives a general summary of the main points of the 
Vaisnava system of the Gaudiya School. If one compares the 
account they give of Vaisnava philosophy in the Bhdgavata- 
sandarbha with that given in Baladeva’s Govinda-bhdsya and 
Siddhanta-ratna, one finds that, though the fundamental principles 
are the same, yet many new elements were introduced by Baladeva 
into the Gaudiya school of thought under the influence of Madhva, 
and on account of his personal predilections. The stress that is laid 
on the aspect of difference between [vara and the jiva and the 
world and the concept of visesa, are definite traces of Madhva 
influence. Again, though Baladeva admires the ruct-bhaktt as the 
best form of bhakti, he does not lay the same emphasis Ont ass 
found in the works of Ripa, Sanatana or Jiva. His concept of 
bhakti is also slightly different from that of Jiva; he does ees 
the older terminologies (antaranga and bahiranga Sakti), an a 
hot seek the explanation of his system on that nee 
Prameya-ratna-mala has an old commentary, the Kane ae: y 
one Krsnadeva Vedanta Vagisa. In the Ee ee 
Pays his salutation to Ananda-tirtha or Madhya, ete aes 
as his boat for crossing the ocean of sayisara. * ee his ideas, and 
of the succession of teachers from whom he goes of a one 
he thinks that by a meditation upon Soe coer He further 
Would succeed in producing the ee Vaicnavas the S77, 
Says that four sampradayas ot sche : fe th in Orissa (Utkala) 
Brahma, Rudra, and Sanaka, will Soe Ramanuja, Madhva, 
in the Kali yuga, which may be identified wt the succession of 
Visnusvamin, and Nimbaditya. He en Sela ahma, Devarsi- 
his teachers, in the following order: Srikrsna, © 
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Badarayana, Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, 
Jaya-tirtha, Jfiana-sindhu, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama, Brahmanya, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, Madhavendra, 
Isvara, Advaita, Nityananda and also Sri Caitanya!. The system of 
thought represented by Baladeva may well be styled the Madhva- 
Gaudiya system; we have had recently in Bengal a school of 
Vaisnavas which calls itself Madhva-Gaudiya. 


1 See an earlier list by Kavi-Karnapira, in his fanciful or legendary treatise 
Gaura-ganoddesa-dipikd. 
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a-sva-prakdsatva, 217 

a-sva-prakdsatva-rilpatvam dysyatvam, 
217 

asvatantra, 1507. 

asakti, 397. 

asraddhda, 336, 420 

asuddhatva, 217 

ASvaghosa, 3227. 

asvatua, 197 

astanga-yoga, 414 

atah, 111 n. 

atha, 110 

athato brahma-jijfidsd, 102 

athato dharma-jijndsd, 27n., 102 

atindriya, 169, 170 

Atomic, 315 

Atomic self, 20 

Atoms, 153 

atti, 132 

atyanta-tddatmya, 401 

atyantabhdva, 66, 109, 1§5, 360 

atyartha-prasdda, 317 

audarya, 151 

Auditory perception, 227 

Aufrecht, 55, 373 ”-, 377%. 

ausadhasevd, 351 

autsargikam, 174 

avadhiita, 386, 393 

avakdsa-pradayi, 41% 

avasthiti-samanya, 211 

avatara, 327 

Avatdara-taratamya-stotra, 377 

Avatdravadavali, 379 

avantara pralaya, 315%. 

avedyatua, 311 

avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahdra- 
yogyatvam, 289 
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avidyd, 17, 21, 22, 44, 104, 106, 113, 
130n., 136, 146, 147, 150, 169, 202, 
222, 238, 239, 249, 250, 253, 254, 
255, 263, 268, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
288, 291, 292, 302, 3137., 317, 331, 
347, 348, 359, 361, 364, 365, 366, 
369, 370, 409, 429; criticism of, 
263; definition criticized, 259 ff.; 
in relation to urtti, 282: its theory 
‘as a veil criticized, 288 ff.; Ma- 
dhusiidana’s reply to criticism re- 
futed, 280 ff.; the doctrine of maya 
and ajiana criticized, 261 ff.; theory © 
of, refuted, 279 ff.; the view that it 
can be known criticized, 293; 
various problems in relation to it 
raised and criticized, 284 ff.; views 
of different Vedantic authorities 
criticized, 286. ff. 

avidya-karmasamjna, 167. 

avidya-Ssakti, 12, 390 

avidyadi-vasdad, 113 

avinabhdva, 184, 186, 199 

avisesa, 36 

auvyabhicarita-sadhya-sambandho vyap- 
tzh, 187 

avyabhicarita-sambhandha, 197 

avyabhicaritah sambandhah, 186 

avyabhicdritd, 198 

avyakta, 136, 137 

auyaktt, 32, 143 

avuyakrtakdsa, 150, 159 

Awareness, 209, 215, 231, 289 

Ayodhya, 372 

acara, 7 

Acaryakarika, 373 

adhadra, 160 

Gdheya-Sakti, 155 

adheyaimika, 333 

addhibhautika, 333 

Adilild, 387 : 3 

Avama, 101, or 

Asis 41, 135, 137) 145, 146, 153; 
177, 284, 286, 325, 380 ere 

dlocana, 146 6 

Gnanda, 20, 123, 124, 312, 33%, 39 _—. 

Anandabodha, 206, 221 Cs 

anandamaya, 130 

Ananda-tirtha, 53, 54, 59, 447 

Anandadhikarana, 373 

dnukulyena Krsnanusevanam, 391 

dnukulyena krsna-nustlanam, 433 

aradhya-visayaka-rdgatvam, 349 

Grdrendhana, 198 

Grjava, 9 
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Gropa, 143 

Gropa-siddha, 422 

Gropya, 134 

Arya, 373, 377 

rya-stotra, 55 

Asuri, 36 

Gsrama, 10, 

Gsrama-duties, 391, 393 

asraya, 403 
Atmajfidna-pradesa-tikd, 55 
Gtma-maya, 14, 400 

Gtman, 14, 21, 32, 49, 68, 105, 126, 129, 

138, 154, 334, 342, 416 

Gimanas tustt, 6, 

Gtma-nivedana, 426 

Atmapriyd, 1 

atma-svariipa, 110 

atmavada, 381 

atmanubhava, 353 

atmasraya, 189 7., 236 
- Atmopadesa-tikd, 55 

avarana, 292 — 
avarana-bhanga, 346, 374, 378, 379 
Gvesa, 347 

auirbhava, 340, 366; 367 
Avirbhavatirobhava-vada, 379 
avirbhava-saktyadharatvam, 340 
Goytt, 155 

a@yqandadnumana, 3 


Badari, 92. 

Badarika, 53 é 

Badarikasram, 91, 372 

bahavah, 397. 

bahtranga, 409, 410 

bahiranga-maya, 14 

bahiranga-mayda-sakti, 398 

bahiranga-Ssakti, 13, 399 

bala, 43, 15% 

Balabhadra Bhattacarya, 388 

Baladeva, 18, 19, 56, 399, 438, 443; 
444, 447; bhakti doctrine of, 445; 
causal operation, theory of, 443; 
doctrine of vzSesa as bheda-prati- 
nidhi, 441; God and the duties, 446; 
God and souls, 442; God, views 
on, 18-19; indebtedness to Madhva, 
447; philosophy of, 438; theory of 
jivas, 441; will of God and the souls, 


bandha, 122 
bandha-matram vivaksitam, 187 
Badarayana, 39, 102, 364, 369 
badha, 117, 173 
badhaha-pratyaya, 163 


badhya; 213 

Balabodha, 373, 375, 380, 381 

Balacaritanadman, 373 

Balakrsna Bhatta, 346, 356%., 375, 377 

Balakrsna Diksita, 375 

Balakrsna Yati, 2 

Balaprabodhini, 373 

Balesvar, 387, 438 

Beauty, 151 

Beginningless, 24 

Behaviour, 252 

Being, 303 

Belgaum, 56 

Benares, 657., 371, 372, 388, 389 

Beneficial cffects, 6 

Bengal, 18, 20, 384, 387, 390 

Bengali literature, 390 

Bhagavad-gitd, 1, 38, 54, 917. 

Bhagavad-gita-bhdsya, 55, 373 

Bhagavad-gita-bhdsya-vivecana, 55 

Bhagavad-gitad-hetu-nirnaya, 377 

Bhagavad-gtta-prasthana, 55 

Bhagavad-gitd-tatparya, 55, 60, 377 

Bhagavad-gitd-tatparya-nirnaya-vy4- 
khyd, 60 - 

bhagavad visaydnukulydtmakas tad- 
anugata-sprhad dimaya jriana-visesas 
tat-pritth, 430 

Bhagavallila-cintamani, 1 

Bhagavan, 315 n., 396, 397, 413, 416, 
421,430 

Bhagavan Hari, 38 

Bhagavanndma-darpana, 380 

Bhagavannama-vaibhava, 380 

Bhagavat-pratikyti-pijanavada, 379 

Bhagavat-tdtparya, 318 7n., 377 

bhajana, 350, 351 

Bredonbovee! dena adhama-seva-phala, 
35 

bhakta, 350, 410, 411 

Bhaktabodha, 87 

bhakti, 30, 58, 60, 89, 92, 99, 100, 317) 
319, 332, 346, 347, 349, 350, 351; 
352, 353, 355, 356, 357, 358, 376, 
377) 378, 378 ”., 379, 388, ‘389, 391; 
392, 413, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 433, 435%-, 


445,446, 447; Riipa Gosvami’s treat- 
ment of, 432 


eee 394 

akti-cintamani, 350, 351, 380 
Bhakti-hamsa, 374, 377, 378 n., 380 
Bhakti-hamsa-viveka, 379 
Bhakti-hamsa-viorti, 351 
Bhakti-hetu, 374, 377 
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Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, 377, 380 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti, 380 
bhakti-marga, 356, 374 
Bhakti-martanda, 350n., 3527., 3537. 
3547., 380, 381 
bhakti-matra-kdma, 424 
bhakti-nimitta, 424 
bhakti-path, 354 
Bhakti-rasatvavada, 379 
Bhakti-rasamyta-sindhu, 390n., 391, 
432, 433, 4347.) 436n., 437 
Bhakti-rasdyana, 55 
bhaktir-evabhideyam vastu, 418 
Bhaktt-sandarbha, 394, 414 
bhakti-sdstra, 355 
Bhakti-siddhanta, 373 
Bhakti-tarangini, 380 
Bhakti-vardhini, 352n., 356n., 373, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 381 
Bhaktt-vardhini-vivrti, 355 
bhaktih suadtantryena muktidatri, 353 
Bhaktyutkarsa-vada, 379 3 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 51, 54, 55, 50 
bhanga, 122 
Bhartrprapaiica, 53 
Bharuch, 372 
Bhavisyat-purdna, 139n. 
Bhdgavata-candrikd, 
Bhagavata cult, vyiha doctrine of, 27 
Bhdagavata-dasama-skandha-vivrtt, 377 
Bhadgavata-purdna, 1, 2, 10, 12n., 13; 
14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24n., 26, 27, 
28n., 307., 32, 33, 34%, 38, 47) 49) 
59, 71, 334, 346, 358, 373, 374, 379) 
382, 386, 389, 396, 399, 401, 413, 
417; atoms, conception of, 26; 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramiat- 
man, 13; categories, evolution of, 
35; Commentaries, 1-2; date and 
authorship, 1; devotion in, 28-29; 
dharma, idea of, 2; diversity of the 
riumber of categories, 30-1; eman- 
cipation in, method of, 28; eschato- 
logy in, 49-50; God as Brahman, 
11-12; God, idea of Vignusvaml, 
12; God and individual soul, 14; 
God, Jiva and Ramanuja on, 17; 
God and His mdyd as prakyti, 26; 
God, nature of, 14; God, nature of 
His powers, 17; God and purusa, 
24 ff.; God, reconciliation of per- 
sonal and impersonal view, 13; God, 
three names, significance of, 153 
God, three distinct powers of, 13; 
God with and without powers, 16; 
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God as transcendent, 12-13; God, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and Baladeva 
on;-18; God, unthinkable nature of, 
16; God and Vaikuntha, 15; Jiva’s 
interpretation of, 19 ff.; Jiva’s inter- 
pretation contradictory, 26; karma 
doctrine in, 49-50; mahat and 
ahamkara, 27; Mahialaksmi, idea of, 
13; maya as sakti according to 
Sridhara, 12; maya, idea of, 12: 
prakrti, the idea of, 34; purusa as 
pure experience in, 47-8; purusa 
and prakrti, 27-8; Samkhya in, dif- 
ferent from that of [gvarakrsna and 
Patafijali, 30; Samkhya philosophy 
in, 24ff.; Samkhya schools in, 
45-6; time, conception of, as con- 
trasted with that of Jiva, 26-7; 
theistic Simkhya in, 47-8; wholes, 
conception of, 26; world as illusory, 
26; yoga and bhakti, 29-30 
Bhdagavata-purdna-dasamaskandhanuk- 
ramanthd, 373 
Bhagavata-purdna ikddasaskandhar - 
thanirilpanakarikd, 373 
Bhagavata - purdna - pavicamaskandha - 
Lika, 373 . 
Bhagavata - purdna - prathama - Sloka - 
ka, 1 
BhALR a oer aee re Subodhini, 373 
Bhagavata-puradndarka-prabhd, 1 
Bhagavata-sandarbha, 396, 399, 433, 


hac auntatoaanerara 377 
Bhdgavatasara-samuccaya, 373 
Bhagavata school, 145 
Bhagavata School of Samkhya, 32 
Bhagavata-tativadipa, 373 
Bhagavata-tattva-dipika, 377 
Bhagavata-tdtparya, 1, 59, 
1567., 1577., 340 
Bhagavata-tatparya-nirgay2, 55, 59» 
commentaries on, 59 
Bhagavata-tdtparya-mirgaya-PRa, 59 ; 
Bhdgavata-tatparya-mirnaya-vyarhya- 
akdsa, 59 . 
Bhagavata-tatparya-nirgaya-vyakhya- 
: a, 59 
Bhagavata.tatparya-vyakhya -padya- 
rainavali, 59° 


150M., 


Bhagavatas, 7 


Bhagavatamyta, 394 
Bhagavatartha-prakarava, 374 
Bhamati, 104, 105; 197, 108, 109, III, 


138, 142 
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- Bhirativijaya, 53 

Bhaskara, 53, 322, 327, 329, 367 

bhasya, 53, 63, 87, 101, 1507. 

Bhadsya-dipika, 62 

Bhasya-prakasa, 352, 373, 380, 38% 

Bhasya-pika, 380 

Bhasya-tippant-prameya-muktavalt, 62 

Bhatta, 171 

Bhatta-cintadmani, 170 

bhava, 333, 356, 433, 433%-, 435, 437 

bhava-bhakti, 434, 438 

Bhava-candrika, 59, 101 

Bhava-dipa, 61, 64 

Bhava-prakastka, 1, 101, 381 

bhava-riipa avidya, 3177. 

bhadva-vikara, 122 

Bhava-vilasint, 169n., 313, 314 

bhavya, 42 

bheda, 142, 178 

- Bheda-dhikkara, 179 

bheda-pratinidhi, 441 

bhedabheda, 143, 153, 439 

Bhedabheda-svariipa-nirnaya, 361, 379 

Bhedojjtvana, 178 n. 

bhinna-laksana-yogitva-bheda, 180n. 

bhinnatva, 221 

bhi, 336 

Bhima, 59 

bhoga, 100, 357 

bhokty-bhogya, 43 

bhranti, 120 

bhytyatua, 432 

__ Bhujanga-prayatastaka, 377 

Bhi, 15717. 

bhilta, 150, 153, 159 

bhiita-yont, 134 

bhiitddt, 35, 41 

bhitakasa, 156 

bhitts, 66 

bhityo-darsana, 192, 1957. 

Bibliotheca Indica, 185n. 

Bilvamangala, 375 _ 

- Biman Behari Mazumdar, Dr, 384 

Biological, 28, 431 

Bio-motor activities, 41 

Birth, 49, 86, 347 

Bliss, 20, 29, 156, 219, 222, 335, 419 

Blissful, 414 

Blue jug, 96, 97 

‘Blueness’, 97 

Bombay, 93, 374 

Bombay Gazetteer » 54 

Bondage, 23, 63, 102, 156, 255, 313, 
315, 317, 335» 347» 366, 417, 478, 
4253 of egoism, 427 


Bondage, 63, 156, 255, 313, 315, 317, 
335, 347, 366, 417, 418, 425 

Bonn, 1027. 

Bopadeva, 2 

Brahma-bhava, 368 

Brahmacarin, 320 

Brahmadatta, 53 

Brahma-enquiry, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
108, 110, II2 

Brahmaghosa, 53 

Brahmahood, 285, 427 

brahma-jijridsd, 112 

Brahma-kdanda, 108 

Brahma-knowledge, 102, 107, 216, 
230, 231, 236, 255, 265, 266, 270, 
277, 292, 433 

brahma-light, 158 

Brahman, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 33, 34, 39, 49, 49, 57, 63, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 99, 100, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 
112, 121, 1227., 123, 126, 129, 131, 
138, 141, 142, 144, 147, 148, 151, 
158, 178, 206, 207, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 224, 
225, 232, 233, 243, 244, 246, 247, 
250, 261, 262, 280, 283, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 304, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 311, 312, 321, 322, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331; 
332, 335, 338, 344, 347, 353, 357, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 368, 369, 
379, 371, 390, 394, 396, 397, 398, 
399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 407, 
414, 415, 418, 420, 428, 430, 440, 
442, 443, 447; Citsukha’s definition 
criticized by Vyasa-tirtha, 311; 
material and instrumental cause 


according to Vydsa-tirtha, 308 ff.; 


mature described by Vyisa-tirtha, 
314-15; nature of, according to 
Vyasa-tirtha, 305 ff.; nature accord- 
ing to Vallabha contrasted with that 
of Bhaskara, 329 
Brahman-causality, 87 
Brahma-samhita, 388 
Brahma-sitra, 38, 39) 47, 53, 54%, 56, 
62, 63, 68, 87, 98, 110, 121, 122, 127, 
129, 130%., 135, 1487., 153, 251; 
| $00, 320, 321, 322, 324, 352, 364, 
373, 377, 381, 438; criticism of other 
interpretations according to Val- 
labha and his followers, 330-2; 
peculiarity of Vallabha’s interpreta- 


tion, 328 ff.; Vallabha’s interpreta- 
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Brahma-sitra (cont.) 
tion contrasted with that of Rama- 


nuja, 321 ff.; Vallabha’s interpreta- _ 


tion contrasted with that of Sankara, 


325 
Brahma-siitra-bhasya, 55, 93, 94, 101, 
_102”.; commentaries thereon, 61 
Brahma-sitra-bhdsya-nirnaya, 55 
Brahma-sitra-bhdsya-ttkd, 55 
Brahma - siitra - bhasyartha - samgraha, 
62 
Brahma-siitrdnubhdsya, 55, 373 
Brahma-sitrdnubhdasya-pradipa, 373 
Brahma-sitrdnuvyakhyana, 55 
Brahma-sitrdnuvyakhydna-nirnaya, 55 
Brahma - siitrdnuvydakhyd - nydya - nir - 
maya, 55 
Brahma-sutranuvyakhydna-nyaya- 
sambandha-dipikd, 62 
Brahma-sitrartha, 62 
Brahma-tarka, 65, 777. 
Brahma-vaivarta, 1337. 
Brahma-vddins, 419 
Brahma, 122n., 155 
brahma-dhisthama, 138 
Brahmananda, 2, 55 
Brahmananda Purl, 386 
Brahmd-nanda-vallt, 98 
Brahmanda-tirtha, 56 
Brahmin, 300, 393 
Brahmins, 9 
brahmopadana, 263 
Braja-bhisana, 1 
Brajanatha, 377, 381 
Brajaraja, 381 
Brajavildsa-stava, 394 
Brahmanya, 448 
Brahmanatvddidevatadt-vada, 379 
Brhad-dnayaka, 132 
Brhad-dranyaka, 136, 137). 138 
Brhaddranyaka-bhasya, 90 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-tika, 9° 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-jippant, 55 
Brhaddranyaka-bhava-bodha, 9° 
Brhadaranyaka-upanisad-bhasya, 55 
Brhadaranyaka-varttika-tika, 55 
Brhad-Bhdgavatamrta, 438 
Brhajjabdlopanisad-bhdsya, 55 
brhanto hy asmin gunah, 11% 
Brhaspati, 67., 9 
Brndivana, 372, 383, 387» 389 39% 
394, 
Heanor Candra Tarkalankara, 437 
Buddha, 203 
Buddha-carita, 32n. 
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Budharanjint, 2 

buddhi, 24, 321., 40, 41, 45, 49, 
66, 113, 1337., 150, 157”., 158, 
300, 314, 327, 336, 342, 350, 358, 
408 

Buddhimanta Khan, 387 

buddhir adhyavasdyinl, 40 

Buddhism, 52, 68 

Buddhists, 7, 75, 134, 202, 203, 231, 
254, 256, 383 

buddhi-tattva, 157 

Burnell, 93 


Caitanya, 56, 126, 291, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395, 
396; his biographers, 384; his com- 
panions, 393 ff.; his life, 385 ff.; 
his philosophy as deduced from 
Caitanya-caritamrta, 390-3 

Caitanya-bhdgavata, 385 

Caitanya-candrodaya-nataka,384,385, 
387 

Caitanya-caritamrta, 385, 387, 389, 
391, 395 

Caitanya-mangala, 384 

Caitanya-sahasra-nama, 385 

Caitanya-vallabha Datta, 385 

Caitanydstaka, 394 

caksustua, 137 

camasa, 137 

Candanesvara, 388 


-Candragekhara, 385, 386 


Candraloka, 438 

Candrikd, 1077. — 
Candrikd-nydya-vivarana, Lor 
Candrikd-prakdSa, 101 
Candrikd-vdakyartha-vivurtt, 195—7 
Candakeéavacarya, 64 
Candidasa, 389 

cardcara, 133%. 

caritra, 8 

Caste distinctions, 393 

Caste duties, 391, 392 


Catalogus Catalogorum, 373> 
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7”. ie 
Cateporically imperative, 3 
Categories, 30, 31, 49, 153, 159 
Comite oe 376 

ORI, 374 ; 
Catubiloibhal ta-jikd, 373 
Caturthadhikarayamdld, 381 
Causality, 129, 195, 379 408 
Causal movement, 34! 
Causal operation, 407, 443 


Cause-effect, 201 
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Cause-and-effect relation, 256 

Central India, 395 

Cessation, 117 

cesta-riipa, 436 

cetana, 158 

cetya-cetana, 43 

Chalari Nrsimhacdrya, 53, 59, 62, 88, 
197 

Chalari-Sesacarya, 88, 165, 188, 197 

Chandah-Kaustubha, 438 

chandas, 131 © 

Chando’stadasaka, 394 

Chandogya, 129n., 131, 133, 136 

Chandogyopanisad-bhasya, 55, 90 

Chandogyopanisad-bhasya-tippant, 55 

Chandogyopanisad-khandartha, 90 

Chimerical, 205, 208, 230 

Christian literature, 93 

. .Christianity, 92 

Christians, 92, 93 

cic-chakti, 13, 14 

cic-chakti-vildsa, 400 

Cidambaram, 371 

cid-visayatva, 217 

Cintamani Diksita, 375 

cit, 106, 107, 331, 362 

Citsukha, 179, 180, 310, 311 

citta, 24, 27, 158, 336 

citta-prasantatd, 10 

Class-character, 150 

Class-concept, 66, 179, 197 

codana-siltra, 162n. 

Co-existence, 187, 
344 

Cognitive, 31, 182 

Cognitive agent, 182 

Cognitive characters, 278 

Cognitive form, 290 

Cognitive senses, 47 

Cognizable, 215 

Cognizing activity, 218 

Collins, 93 \ 

Conative, 31 

Concentration, 28 

Concept, 256 ; 

Conch-shell, 80, 82, 119, 120, 227, 
229; 238, 239, 245, 255, 257, 261, 
304, 305, 343, 359, 406 

Conch-shell-silver, 118, 207, 209, 211, 
213, 214, 224, 249, 250, 264, 279, 
281, 340, 359, 360, 405 

Concomitance, 151, 185, 187, 193; 194, 
195; 196, 199, 201, 217, 225, 228, 
260, 341, 344, 345 

Conditional, 73 


192, 194, 198, 
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Conditionally imperative, 3 | 

Conditioning of consciousness, 236 

Conditions, 379 

Consciousness, 20, 26, 211, 215, 217, 
225, 234, 236, 238, 241, 246, 247, 
258, 259, 290, 297, 307, 329, 369, 
397, 401 

Consequence, 197 

Contact, 153 

Contentment, 7, 28 

Contradiction, 1907., 229, 255, 257,. 
304 

Cosmic knowledge, 22 

Cow-universal, 221 

Creation, 42, 155, 348, 364, 408 

Creative opinion, 21 

Creative power, 44 

Crypto-Buddhists, 69 

Crystal, 249, 299 

Ciidamani Cakravarti, 1 


Dabir Khas, 394 
dainyatmaka-bhakti, 411 
daiva, 21 

daksind, 432 

Dallu Bhatta, 358 

dama, 9 

Darkness, 342 
Dasaprakarana, 64n. 
daya,9,10 ° 
Dayanidhi, 56 
Damodara, 371, 386, 387 
dana, 9 
Dana-keli-kaumudi, 395 
dasya, 392 

Deductive inference, 225 
Deeds, 378 

Definition, 124 

Degree of reality, 72 
deha-dehin, 43 

Delusion, 370 

Demerit, 446 

Desire, 49, 351 
Destruction, 109, 143 
Determinate, 370 
Determinate cognitions, 33 
Determinate knowledge, 338 
deva, 441 

Devaki, 346 
Devakinandana, 357, 375, 381 
Devala, 9 

Deva-mangala, 383 
Devanna Bhatta, 372 
Devarsi-Badarayana, 447 
Devotee, 417, 418 
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Devotion, 23, 28, 29, 30, 58, 317, 324, 
347, 378, 392) 413, 421 
Devotion to God, 78 
Devotional emotion, 418 
Devotional literature, 1 
Dhairyydsraya, 374 
Dhanuskoti, 53 
dharma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 37; 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 347, 363, 
376; Bhdagavata-purdna on, 10; 
Devala, Yajnavalkya and Maha- 
bharata on, 9-10; evolution of the 
idea of, 2-11; extension of meaning 
according to later smrtis, 9; Govin- 
daraja on, 8; Kumiarila on, 3; Manu 
and Medhatithi on, 6; Mimams4 
and Vedic sense of, 2; Prabhakara 
on, 4; Sridhara on,.10; Vedic idea 
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Madhurdstaka, 373, 374) 377 380, 

81 ; 

Mzdhusadane, 204, 207, 211, 212, 214» 
216, 219, 221, 223) 224, 225, 229, 
228, 229, 23%, 233: 242, 243) 25% 
256, 257; 258, 262, 268, 269, guts 
272, 273, 274 278) 279: 280, 282, 
285, 288, 292, 293, 294 206, ao: 
299, 300 39%) 302, 303, 394 395, 


ede 1, 18, 51, 52) 53» 54 56, 58, 
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Madhva (cont.) 


184, 190, 203, 318, 319, 339, 346, 
371, 388, 441, 447, 448; Anubhasya 
and commentaries thereon, 61; 
Anuvyakhyana, account of, 62-3; 
Anuvyakhyadna with commentaries 
thereon, 62; apramanya, 163; avidya 
doctrine, 159-60; akdsa doctrine, 
153-4; bhakti, view regarding, 58; 
_Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya and 
commentary thereon, 59; Bhagavata- 
tatparya-nirnaya, manner of treat- 
ment in, 59; bheda, nature of, 178 ff.; 
discussion of the meaning of the 
word Brahman, 111-12 ff.; his inter- 
pretation of the Brahma-sitra 1.1.1, 
102 ff.; interpretation of Brahma- 
Sitra I. 1. 2, 121 ff.; interpretation 
of Brahma-sitra 1. 1. 3-4, 127; his 
‘interpretation of the Brahma-sitras 
elaborated by many other writers, 
101; logical connection of the 
Brahma-siitras, 87; monistic inter- 
pretation of Brahman, difficulties in, 
125 ff.; other conditions of Brahrna- 
knowledge are discarded, IIO-11; 
what leads to Brahma enquiry, 102; 
a review of the important topics of 
the Brahma-siitras, 129 ff.; Brahma- 
suitra-bhasya, 61; Christianity, in- 
fluence of, on, 92-3; concomitance 
in Madhva, 197 ff.; date ofecn: 
eternal damnation in, 58; definition 
of Brahman, discussions on, 121 ff.; 
difference (bheda), concept of, 73-43 
view regarding five-fold differences, 
57; difference, reality of, 178-9: 
difference as conceived by Sankara 
criticized, 179-80; discussions, con- 
dition of, 115; discussion (vdda), 
nature of, 65 ; doubts defined, 176 ff. : 
his view regarding the emancipated, 
57-8; emancipated souls, distinction 
among, 66; error, nature of, 118 ff, ; 
falsehood, notion of, criticized, 84; 
falsity of the world, doctrine, dis- 
carded, 114; falsity of the world 
criticized in the Tattvoddyota, 67; 
Gitda-tatparya, account of, so ff: 
Gitd-tatparya, manner of treatment 
in, 59; God as eternal perceiver of 
the world, 68; God's possession of 
many qualities defended, 71; God, 
collocation of prarhanas leading to, 
78; God, proof of existence, 76. 
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God, nature of, 75; identity incom- 
prehensible without difference, 79- 
80; identity, notion of, denied, 82; 
notion of absolute identity (akhan- 
dartha) criticized, 73; identity of 
selves denied, 70; identity of the self 
and the world denied, 68; inference, 
184 ff.; various kinds of inference 
in, 200-1; inference as svarthanu- 
mana and pardrthanumdna, 202; 


‘illusion defined, 173; illusion and 


doubt, 173 ff.; illusion, Mimamsa 
view of, criticized, 174; illusion, 
Sankara view criticized, 175; karma, 
prarabdha and aprdrabdha, dis- 
cussion of, 88; nature of karma in, 
61; karma-nirnaya, account of, 70 ff. ; 
katha-laksana, account cf, 65; in- 
tuitive knolwedge, 181; nature of 
knowledge discussed by Vy4sa-tirtha 
as against Madhusiidana, 230 ff.; 
Rrsndmyta-maha@rnava, account of, 
89; life of, 51 ff.; Mahabharata, 
view regarding, 58; Mahabhdrata- 
tatparya-nirnaya, 57-8; Mahabha- 
rata-tatparya-nirnaya, commentary 
of, 59; mayd doctrine discarded, 113; 
Mayavada-khandana with commen- 
taries thereon, 64; memory as 
pramana, 162; mithya and anirva- 
cantya, 80-1; muthyatudnumdna- 
khandana with commentaries there- 
on, 64; Mimamsa doctrine of karma 
criticized, 71; moksa (liberation), 
nature described by the followers of 
Madhva, 315; moksa, different types 
of, 318; moksa, ways that.lead to it, 
316; the monism of Sankara cannot 
be the basis of Brahma-enquiry, 
103; monism, refutation of, by 
Vyasa-tirtha, 204. ff.; mitydnitya- 
viveka cannot be a _ condition 
of Brahma-knowledge, 109; non- 
existence, nature of, 80; Nydya- 
vivarana, account of, 87; ontology, 
150 ff. ; Criticism of, by Parakala 
Yati, 95; Perception, condition of, 
182; perception, Nyaya definition 
and condition denied, 182-3; Pra- 
bhakara view discussed, 74; prakrtt 
doctrine, 156 ff.; pramdnas, 160 ff.; 


prama@nas, agreement with objects, © 


161; pramana, Criticism of other 
peanitions of, 164; pramdna, Bud- 
hist view of, considered, 167; 
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Madhva (cont.) 


pramana, definition of, 160 ff.; 

amanas, Jaina view of, considered, 
166; Pramana-laksana and com- 
mentaries thereon, 64; pramdanas, 
nature of, 77; pramdna, two senses 
of, 165; pramana, Nyaya view con- 
sidered, 167; Ramanuja and, 94 ff.; 
Ramanuja’s criticism of Brahman 
criticized, 124; degrees of reality 
criticized, 73; degrees of reality, 
discussions on, 116 ff.; repentance 
and meditation, 89; samavdya doc- 
trine, 154; Sankarites and Buddhists 
compared, 69-70; Sankarites cri- 
ticized as crypto-Buddhists, 68-9; 
Sankara’s interpretation of the dif- 
ferent topics of the Brahma-sittras 
criticized, 129 ff.; Sankara’s inter- 
pretation criticized, 127 ff.; Saktt 
doctrine, 154-5; Saharcya theory of 
GangeSa refuted, 185; sastra in rela- 
tion to God, 60; his view regarding 
smrti and sdstras, 57; view regarding 
$astra, 60; self cannot be identical 
with Brahman, 108; self cannot be 
self-illuminating, 68; souls, different 
kinds of, 155-6; criticism of, on the 
nature of emancipated souls, 98- 
100; svatah-pramanya theory con- 
sidered, 168 ff.; suatah-pramdanya in 
relation to doubts, 172; svatal- 
pradmdnya explained, 168; svatah- 
pramanya theory of, distinguished 
from that of the Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta, 169 ff.; tarka, 193; tarka, 
nature of, 188 ff.; tarka, Mathura- 
natha and Gangeéga cricitized, 190; 
tarka, Nyaya view criticized, 189; 
tarka, Sriharsa’s view criticized, 191; 
tarka, Udayana’s view criticized, 
192; Tattva-samkhyana, account of, 
65-6; Tattva-samkhydna with com- 
mentary, 64; some doctrines sum- 
marized in the Tattva-samkhyana, 
65-6; Tativoddyota, account of, 
66 ff.; Tattvoddyota with com- 
mentaries thereon, 64-5; teachers of 
Madhva’s school, 56; testimony in 
Madhva, 202 ff.; true belief, 174; 
upadhi criticized, 85-6; upadht, 
notion of, 82-3; upadhi-khandana 
With commentaries thereon, 64; 
universal and inference, 151-2; the 
View of Vacaspati and Prakaésatman 


Div 


refuted _by Vydsa-tirtha, 104 ff.; 
Vedas, revelation of, 75; visesa 
doctrine, 153; Visnu-tattva-nirnaya, 
account of, 74 ff.; vyapti as anupa- 
patti, 184; world cannot be an 
illusion, 72; the view of world as 
illusion criticized, 246 ff.; status of 
the world, brief description of, 63; 
world cannot be sadasad-vilaksana, 
73; works of Madhva, 54 ff.; com- 
mentaries on his works, 55-6; works 
on logic of, 64 

Madhva-bhasya, 14117. 

Madhva mathas, 91 

Madhva school, 143, 153 

Madhva-siddhdnta-sara, 54, 150n., . 
I5In., 1§2n., 1§47., 1567., 157N., 
1597. 


‘Madhva-vijaya, 53, 54, 91 


Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu- 
Glaubens, 54n., 1027. 

Madhvacarya, 1577. 

Madhvacarya, The Life of, 912. 

Madhvacarya, a Short. Historical 
Sketch, gon. 

Madhyalila, 387, 392 

madhyama-sevaphala, 358 

Madhyageha Bhatta, 52 

Magic, 68 

Magician, 287 

mahat, 25, 27, 31, 35> 4% 41, 49, 47, 
66, 150, 156 

Mahat-tattva, 157 

Mahabharata, 9, 38, 57, 58; 59: 75» 92» 
93, 128%., 413 

Mahabharata-tatparya-mrnaya, 51,55; 
57, 58, 318 2. 

Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnayanuk- 
ramanika, 59 

Mahabharata-tdtparya-mrnaya- 
vyakhya, 59 

mahabhava, 432, 433%-, 436 

mahabhiitas, 24 

Maha-laksmi, 13, 157%-, 372 

maha-mdaya, 313%. 

Maha-pralaya, 3157. 

Mahdsubodhint, 59° 

Mahavisnu, 402 . 

mahd-yajiais ca yajfats ca brahmiyam 
kriyate tanuh, 32% 

Mahispuri, 37! _ 

Mahomedan scriptures, 203 

Malabar, 93 

Mallikarjuna-tirtha, 388 

Mal-observation, 173 
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mamata, 432 

manas, 24, 31, 36, 41, 47, 49, 66, 108, 
146, 150, 157, 158, 165, 168, 182, 
314, 318, 336, 337, 341, 342, 352, 
358, 408 

Mandara-manjart, 64 

Manes, 93 

Mangalore, 53 

Manicheans, 93 

Manifestation of appearance, 340 

manonubhava, 159 

mantras, 337, 346, 369 

Manu, 6, 8, 346 

Manu-samhitd, 6n. 

Manvartha-candrika, 8 

mangala, 9 

Mangalavada, 373 

Mant, 93 

*‘Manigrama’, 93 

Mani-maiijari, 52, 54, 93 

Manimat, 52, 93 

Maricika, 381 

Market silver, 208 

maryada, 355, 378 

maryada@ school, 354 

maryada-marga, 352, 355, 367, 377 

maryada-marga bhakti, 378 

Mathura, 372, 388 

Mathurd-mahima, 394 

Mathurd-mahatmya, 373 } 

Mathuranatha, 1707., 1907., 1957. 

Material, 313 

Material cause, 138, 205, 209, 261, 
330, 340, 341,443 

Material stuff, 259 

Materiality, 218 

Matha list, 51 

Mathas, 51, 52 

Maudgala, 64 

mayi jnadnam nasti, 265 

MadhavadeSaka, 53 

Madhava-tirtha, 56 

Madhavayatindra, 371 

Madhavendra, 56 

Madhai, 386 

madhurya, 392 

Madhva-Gaudiya, 448 

Madhyandinas, 133 

Magha, 387 

Mahismati, 372 

Maladharana-vdda, 379 

mana, 433%. 

manasananda, 431 

Manditkya-khandartha, 90 

Mandikya Upanisads, 89 
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Mandiikya-upanisad-bhasya, 55 

Mandikyopanisad-bhasya, 90 

matra, 150 

Mathara-vrytti, 39 n. 

Matharacarya, 397. 

mayG, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 33, 34, 47, 48, 68, 71, 85, 113, 
122, 156, 215, 242, 261, 287, 308, 
313, 314, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 
334, 337, 339, 347, 348, 359, 360, 
379, 397, 399, 400, 402, 403, 407, 
409, 410, 412, 430 

mayakhya prakrtir jada, 313 n. 

maya-power, 12 

maya-Sakti, 12, 329, 391, 393, 398, 409 

Mayavada-khandana, 55, 64, 65 

mayaya api bhagavac-chakitvena sakti- 
mad-abhinnatuat, 330 

Medhitithi, 6, 7, 8 

Mediacy, 241 

Mediate cognition, 240, 243 

Mediate knowledge, 240, 242 

Mediation, 89, 316, 321, 324, 337, 354 

Memory, 163, 166, 178, 275, 294, 337, 
339 

Memory image, 175 

Mercy, 151, 420 

Merit, 151, 446 

Mind-control, 322 

Minerva Press, Madras, 91 

Minimum postulation, 1907. 

Miraculous powers, 40 

Mirage, 284 

Migra, 171 

Mitabhasini, 55 

mithyd, 71, 72, 81, 213 

Mithyatudnumana-k ndana, 64 

Mitra Miéra, 97. 

Mimamsakas, 323 

Mimamsa, 28, 76, 102, 129, 161, 164, 
169, 170, 228, 321; 322, 377 

Mimamsa-sitra, 2, 3, 5, 321 

Mimamsa-sastra, 322 

moksa, 109, 122, 315, 336, 347, 376 


-Molulakota, 372 


Momentary, 256 

Monism, 60, 221, 222, 362 

Monist, 63, 71, 84, 86, 91, 194, 212, 
213, 362 
Onistic, 32, 84, 22 

Moral ireteawer Soe 

Morality, 9 

Moslem, 371, 385 

Movement, 42. 

mrdi ghatavat, 46 
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mrtyuratyanta-vismy tth, 49 

Mudgalananda-tirtha, 87 

mukhya, 149 : 

Muktandm ca na hiyante taratamyam 
ca sarvada, 3187. 

Muktavali, 195 7. 

mukti, 99, 347) 427, 428, 429 

muktt-yogya, 155 

Mukunda, 386, 387 

Mukunda Datta, 386, 387 

Mukundamuktdratnavali - stotra - tika, 


394 
Multiplicity, 79 
mumuksutva, 110, 143 
Mundaka, 89, 134, 135 
Mundaka-upanisad-bhdsya, 55, 9° 
Mundakopanisad-bhasya-tika, 90 
Mundakopanisad-bhasya-tika-tippant, 


go 
Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-vyakhya, 90 
Muralidhara, 373, 380 
Murari, 170, 171 7., 387 
Muriarigupta, 384, 385, 386 
Murari Mahiti, 388 

Murari Misra, 171 

Mutual negations, 302 
Miurti-pijana-vada, 379 
Mysore, 52 

Mystic feeling, 3 

Mystical, 3 


nacavirala-lagna-Sankd-dharah anu- 
bhiiyate, 194 

naimittika, 417 

natskarmya-mimitta, 424 

Naiyayikas, 219, 225, 33°, 342» 369 

Nanda Migra, 438 


‘Nandi-tirtha, 54 


Narahari, 91, 92, 383 

Narahari-tirtha, 51, 56, 91, 93 

Narapandita, 65 

Narasimha, 101 

Narasimha-nakha-stotra, 89 

Narasimha Yati, go 

Narasimhicdrya, 1, 64 

na sat tan nasad ity ucyate, 361 

Nasik, 372, 388 

Navadvipa, 377, 386 

Navadvipa Jagannatha Miéra, 385 
avaratna, 373, 376 

Nawab of Gaur, 394 

Nagaraja Sarma, 657. 

Nama-candrika, 377, 380 

namadheya, 82 

nama-vikalpo, 183 


Namdartha-suddhika, 438 

Narada, 155 , 

Narayana, 38, 57, 61, 71, 102, 110, 132 

Narayana Bhatta, 52, 53, 54, 64 

Niarayana-tirtha, 90 

Narayani, 395 

Nardyanopanisad-bhdsya-tippant, 55 

Nataka-candrikd, 438 

Negation, 150, 155, 208, 209, 21I, 212, 
213, 214, 222, 223, 225, 226, 229, 
240, 259, 260, 261, 266, 269, 270, 
273, 302, 305, 306, 307, 309, 342 

Negation of ignorance, 20 

Negation of knowledge, 267, 268, 269 

Negation-precedent, 272, 273, 276, 
278 

Negation-precedent-to-Brahma-know- 
ledge, 270 

Negation-precedent-to-production, 
239, 263, 264, 277, 303, 342 

Negative inference, 196 

Negative instances, 223 

Nibandha, 373 

Nibandha-prakdsd, 2, 379 

Nibandha-tippana,. 346 

Nimbarka, 384 

nididhydsana, 103 

nigamana, 345 

nihsaktika, 391 

nimitta, 21, 327 

nimittakarana, 348, 361, 403 

nirakara, 110 

Nirbhayarama, 381, 3827. 

nirguna, 29, 71, 126, 348, 353; 418, 419 


- nirguna-brahma, 125 


nirnaya, 196 
Nirnaydrnava, 375 
Nirodha-laksara, 373, 380, 38% 
Nirukta, 122 
nrupadhika, 299 
nirupadhikestariipatuat, 306 
nirvikalpa, 183, 338 
nirvikalpa pratyaksa, 183 
mirvtsaya, 10. 
nirvisesa,. 18;.114, 363, 369, 37% 39° 
nirvisesam. cid-vastu, 402 
nirvisesatva, 304 
nirvyapaka, 200 
niscaya, 338, 339 
niscayatmika buddhi, 158 : 
nisedhasya tdattutkatve advaita-hanh, 

205 
niskama, 58 
niskamatva, 318n. 
nisphald, 163 
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nisiddha, 151 

nitya, 14, 170, 203, 417 

nitya-jnana, 336 

mitya-mukRta, 313 - 

Nityasvariipa Brahmacari, 187. 

nitya-tad-dsrayatua-tac-chesatva- 
mbandhanah, 20 — 

nityatua, 442 0 

Nityananda, 386, 387, 393, 395, 448 

mtydnitya-viveka, 109 

niyama, 122, 354, 424 

niyata, 190 

niyata guru, 316 

mtyati, 39, 44 

Nilakantha, 38 

Nilambara Chakravarti, 385 

Non-being, 204, 205, 302, 304 

Non-cognizability, 311 

Non-contradiction, 226, 228 

Non-eternal, 151 

Non-eternity, 303 . 

Non-existent, 63, 81, 82, 21 I, 212, 
214, 215, 222, 224, 231, 250, 251, 
256, 302 

Non-expressibility, 186 

Non-illusory, 250 

Non-injury, 3, 10, 28 

Non-luminous, 68 

Non-material, 16 

Non-objectivity, 310 

Non-perception, 191, 274 

Non-perceptual, 233 

Non-self, 27, 229, 248 

Non-sensible, 194 

Non-spatial, -16 

Non-stealing, 28 

Non-validity, 75 

North India, 383 

Notion, 118 

Nrhari, 56, 448 

Nrsimha, 62 

Nrsimha-bhiksu, 90 

Nrystmha-nakha-stotra, 55 

Nrsimha-tirtha, 64 

Nrsimhisrama, 179 

Nydsadesa, 377 

Nydsadesavivarana-prabodha, 377 

Nyaya, 143, 167, 173, 183, 195 7., 196, 
200, 202, 203, 285, 325, 326, 330, 

86 

Ny aya-bindu-tka, 1662., 167n. 

Nydya-dipabhava-prakasa, 60 

Nydya-dipika, 60, 94, 101 

Nyaya-kalpalata, 64 , 

Nyaya-kalpalata-vyakhya, 64 - 
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Nyaya kandalt, 176 n. 
Nydya-kosa, 1897. 
Nydya-makaranda, 206 
Nyaya-manijart, 64, 183 ., 188 n., 1957. 
Nya@ya-mauktika-mald, 64, 87, 191 
Nyaya-muktavali, 64, 87 
Nydya-ratnavalt, 64, 87, 438 
Ny@ya-sudhd, 62, 94, 101, 111, 112, 
113, 116, 118, 1217., 1257., 126n., 
1287., 1307., 1317., 132n., 143, 
155, 156n., 160, 1737., 1747., 
1997., 200 | 
Nydya-sudha-parimala, 94, 112 
Nydya-sudha-tippani, 102 
Nyaya-sudhopanydasa, 62 
Nydya-siitra, 176n., 177 Nn., 188 
Ny@ya-siitra-nibandha-pradipa, 62 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 151, 160 
Nydya-varttika, 176 n. 
Nyaya-vivarana, 55,87, 882., 103 
Nydayadhva-dtpikd, 101 
Nyaydmrta, 63, 65, 105, 204, 210n., 
2147., 216, 220, 231, 232, 2377., 
2467n., 2487., 265, 266, 296, 310, 
312, 3147., 3157. : 
Nyayamrta-prakasa, 223 7., 246n. 
Nydyamyta-tarangini, 209 2. 
nyiinadhika-vrtti, 197 


Object-cognition, 277 _ 

Object-forms, 235, 237, 246 

Objective, 417 

Obligatory, 417 

Obligatory duties, 415 

Occasional, 417 

odana, 1337. 

Omnipotent, 326, 411 

Omniscience, 43, 237, 244, 290, 326, 
347 

Omkara, 63 

Orissa, 51, 384, 386, 447. 

Otherness, 222 


Pada-ratnavali, 
pada-sakti, 155 
padanumdana, 326 
padartha, rs0n. 
Padartha-candrika, 64 
Padartha-dipika, 59 
Padartha-nirnaya, 328 | 
Pedartha-samgraha, 156 ”., 157n., 
100 - 
Padmanabha, 56, 1577., 448 
Padmanabhacarya, C. M., Life of 
Madhvacarya, 54n., 94 


Index 


Padmanabhastra, 54 

Padmanabha-tirtha, 56, 60, 64, 65, 87, 
gI, 92, 93, 94, 155 

Padma-purana, 36. 

Padma-tirtha, 54, 91 

Padyavalt, 394 

Pain, 182, 357 

Pampiaranya, 37! 

Panihati, 388 

Panorama of illusions, 49 

Pantheistic, 39 

patica-janah, 137 

Patica-padikad-vivarana, 
276n. 

Paficapadiya, 376, 380, 381 

Pajicaratra, 7, 9, 37, 44> 57) 75) 93» 
1287., 145, 334, 355 

Paficaratra dgamas, 36 

Paiicama-skandha-tikd, 2 

Paficagikha, 38, 397. 

Paiictkarana-prakriya-vivarana, 55 

Parijikd, 62 

Pandita Jagadananda, 387 

para, 167, 

Parabhiti, 383 

Parakala Yati, 95, 97, 99 

param, 11 3 

parama-premaspada, 123 

parama-purusa, 14, 130%. 

parama-purusarthatd, 14 

Paramarsi, 39 

parama-sukha-riipatva, 14 

Paramananda Gupta, 385 

Paramananda Piri, 385, 388 _ 

paramdartha, 69, 351 

Paramdartha-sandarbha, 394 

Paramatman, 11, 12, 14, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 150, 155, 365, 396, 402, 
403, 404, 405, 420, 424, 427, 428, 
430 

Daramdatma-parindma eva, 22 

Paramatma-sandarbha, 402 

paramatma-prakrtt, 316 

- paramesvara, 11, 400, 409 

parampard-krama, 160 

Paraspara-pariharenaiva vartate, 197 

Paraspardnupravesat tattvanam, 3° 

paratah-apramdanya, 172 

paratah-pramdanya, 171 

Paratastvad-numdna, 173 

Paratattudfijana, 380 

Parad maya, 16n. 

Paranurakti, 349 

Pardanuraktir isvare, 349 

' Parartha, 202, 334 


109, 123%., 
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para-Sakti, 390 

parindma, 22, 164, 406, 407, 443 
parindma-hetutvam tal-laksanam, 333 
parindmint, 156 

parispanda, 40, 1327. 

parisesa, 184, 187 


‘Parisista, 381 


paroksa, 234, 240, 278, 339 

paroksa-ity-akara, 312 

paroksa-jiidna, 233 

paropakaraya, 5 

Particularity, 150 

Partless, 327, 362 

paryavasita-sadhya-vyapakatve sati 
sadhanadvyapaka upadhth, 199 n. 

Passions, 409 | 

pascima, 432 


' Patafijali, 28, 35., 36 


Patravalambana, 373 
Pandavas, 89 
Panduranga, 64, 372 
Pandya, 383 
Panini, 397 
papa, 151 
paramarthika, 69, 116 
paramarthikatva-kayena atyantabhd- 

vah, 109 
paramparayd, 189 
pararthya, 397. 
pararthyam, 397. 
Pasupata, 7, 8, 52, 139 
Patafijala, 36 
Perception, 77, 181, 194, 197) 216, 

222, 223, 228, 257, 345 
Perceptual experience, 34! 
Permanent, 83 | 
Perpetual immediacy, 210 
Persians, 93 
phala, 353, 357 
phala-riipa, 353 
phala-sanny4asa, 424 
phala-vyapyaiva, 216, 310 
Phalguna, 385 
phenataranga-nyaya, 417 
Phenomenal self, 31 . 
Philosophy, 314, 384, 39° 
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suariipatah, 439 
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Svayambhi, 371 
suabhavika, 398 
suabhaviki, 431 
Svaminyastaka, 373 
Sudmi-stotra, 377 
suadrtha, 201 
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svatyanta-bhava-dhikarane eva pratt- 
yamanatvam, 210 
svopakhyah kascid dharmah, 217 
Sylhet, 395 
Syllogism, 200 
Sabara, 2 
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Sabda, 176 | 
Sabda-tanmatra, 27, 35, 41 
aci Devi, 385 - 
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ambhu, 371 
ankara, 17, 52, 53, 60, 93, 94, 
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131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
175, vie 179, 322, 325, 328, 341, 
342, 348, 353, 359, 397, 447 
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ankara-vijaya, 56 
ankarite, 16, 69, 70, 98, 116, 124, 125, 
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377, 391 
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Sarma, Nagaraja, 547. 
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Saurya, 151 
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Santa, 392, 432 
Santi, 313 7. 
Santipur, 386, 387, 395 
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Sdandilya-siitra, 350, 380 
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Sastras, 52, 92, 128, 151, 321, 346 
Sastrayonituat, 325, 326 
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Sikht Mahiti, 388 
Siksadasaka, 394 
Siksapatra, 380, 381 
iva, 52 
Sila, 8; Medhatithi on, 7 
Sobhana Bhatta, 53, 91, 92 
Sraddh@, 9, 350, 420 
Sraddhaprakarana, 373 
Srantanidhi, 383 
sravana, 103 
ti Caitanya, 448 
rt, 1577. 
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, 10, 11, 12, 267., 277, 460., 
381, 382, 386, 387, 399, 495 
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Srirama Pandita, 385 

Srirangam, 383, 388 
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Sri-ripa Gosvami, 388 
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Srivasa Pandita, 385 

fruti, 78, 86, 97, 121, 361, 363 

Srutisara, 373 
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subhada, 433 

Suddha bhakti, 392 

Suddhadvaita, 383 

Suddhadvaita-martanda, 377 
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guddho na bhatt, 105 
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Suklambara, 387 

Siidras, 110 

§iinya, 69, 79, 136, 312 
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Syamala, 381 

Syamalal Gosvami, 137. 

Syamasastri, 92 

Syamananda, 438 

Sasti-tantra, 36, 37, 38) 3% 45: as 

described in Alirbudhnya, 39 

Satpadt, 377 

Sat-sandarbha, 121., 13 m., 15 M., 21%) 
22n., 346, 3537 380, 396%, 40° 
401, 402, 493) 404, 406, 408, 411, 
412, 413, 415) 427 

Sattattva, 56 
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Talavakdara-bhasya, 90 
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Lalavakdara-khandartha-prakasikd, 90 
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tamas, 31, 37, 40, 156, 157, 328, 334, 
342, 343, 370, 397, 400, 414, 417 
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Tantra-dipikd, 61, 62 
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Tantra-sara-samgraha, 55, 88 
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tantusu pata-samvudyah, 154 
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Tarangint, 209, 211, 217, 222 

tarka, 188n., 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 199, 202, 203; as stated 
by Vydasa-tirtha, 196; in Madhva, 
Sriharsa and Vy4sa-tirtha on, 193-6 

Tarka-bhdsya, 189 

Tarka-dipikd, 189 

Yarka-tandava, 168n7., 171n., 172 N., 
173 7., 184, 187, 192, 193, 194, 200 
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tat tuam ast, 81, 397 

tattva, 334 
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Tattva-pradipa, 1107. 
Tattva-pradipikd@, 1, 179 
Tativa-pr akastkd, 61, 62, 94, Ior, 104, 
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Tattva-prakastka-bhava-bodha, 101 
Tattva-prakaska-gata-nydya-vivarana, 
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Tattvoddyota, 55, 64, 66, 69, 7on. 

tatastha, 124, 408, 410 

tatastha-laksana, 122, 124, 422 

tatastha-Sakti, 14, 21, 124, 393, 398, 
408, 410, 421 - 

tddditmya, 107, 330, 340 

tamasa, 29, 35, 41, 156, 157, 275 

tamasa-ahamkdra, 27 

tamasa guna, 44 . 

Tamraparnt-srinivasdcarya, 60, 62, 90 

tarkikabhimata-paramanuto, 313 n. 

Latparya-bodhint, 59 

Tatparya-candrikd, 62, 101, 104, 109, 
112, I21, 122, 124,129, 1337., 134, 
135, 138, 141, 143, 156 

Tatparya-candrika-nydya-vivarana, 
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Tatparya-candrika-prakdsa, 62 
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Tatparya-dipikd, 1 
Tatparya-dipika-vyakhya-nydya-dipa- 

kirandvali, 60 
Tatparya-prakasika-bhava-bodha, 61 
Tatparya-prakasikd-gata-nydaya- 

uivarana, 61 
Tatparya-tika, 111, 1i27., 1667., 193 
Tatparya-tippant, 60 
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Testimony, 202; Vyasa-tirtha on, 203 
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Theistic yoga, 34 
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Time-moments, 26 
Time-sense, 26 
Time-units, 332 - 
immanna Bhatta, 89 
Timmannicarya, 62, 64, 101 
feet 93 
tivo Gva, 340 
ee aus » 366, 367 
Tirtha, 380 
tol, 386 
tratkalika-badhyatva, 255 
Transcendant nature, 48 
Transcendence of God, 88 
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Trivandrum, 53 
Trividhanamavalt, 381 
Trivikrama, 52 

Trivikrama Pandita, 54, 91, 101 
Truth, 126, 224 

Truthfulness, 28 

Tuluva, 52 

turiya, 3157. 

tustt, 39%. 


Udayana, 192, 196, 199, 326 
Udaypur, 377 
udaharana, 345 
udaharanopanaya, 202 
udbhita-riipatvat, 243, 341 
Uddhava, 45 
Uddhavadiasa Madhava, 388 
Uddhava-diita, 394 
Uddyotakara, 176n., 1777., 178 
Udipi, 52, 53, 93, 372 
udvega, 257, 357 
ujjvala, 4337. 
Ujjvala-nilamani, 394, 433+ 
Ujjvala-nilamanti-tikad, 394 
Ujjvala-rasa-kand, 394 
Ultimate cause, 315 
Ultimate knowledge, 219 
Ultimate reality, 427 
Unconditional, 185 
Unconditional antecedent, 340 
Unconditional invariability, 97 
Unconditioned, 378 
Unfailing relation, 197, 198 
Unhappiness, 4 
Uniformity of nature, 195 
Unity, 79, 125 
Universal, 152, 221, 222 
Universal body, 314 
Universal coexistence, 191 
Universal negation, 66 

niversal sincerity, 354 
Universe, 332 

nreal, 22 
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Upadisasahasra-ftka, 55 
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ubalabdhi, 143, 166, 176 

Upamiti, 338 

“upanaya, I51, 345 | 
Panigads, 96, 97, 98, 122; 128, 129, 
134, 139, 142, 145, 179, 329 321; 
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Upanisad-dipikd, 379 

Upanisat-prasthdna, 55 

upapatti-dosa, 202 

upadana, 21, 138, 328, 330 

upaddana-kdrana, 138, 150, 339, 341, 
403 

upadandmsa, 24 

upadhi, 60, 70, 83, 85, 86, 95, 96, 147, 
152, 193, 198, 1997., 359, 37° 

Upadhi-khandana, 55, 64, 65 

Upadhi-khandana-vyakhya-vivarana, 
64 

upadheh pratibimba-paksapatitvam, 287 

updsand, 316, 323 

Utility, 406 

Utkala, 447 

Utkalika-vallari, 394 

utsarga, 1907. : 

Utsava-pratana, 379, 380 

uttama, 433 

uttama-madhyamadhama, 161 

uttara, 432 

Uttara-mimams4, 324 

itha, 1887. 

Urddhva-pundra-dharana-vada, 379 


Vacuity, 153 

vahni-vydpya, 152m. 

vaidharmya, 180 

vaidht, 424, 425, 42P, 435 
vaidht-bhakti, 424, 426, 435, 442 
Vaidyanatha, 372 

vaiatya, 190m. 

vaikarika, 27, 41, 157 

vaikarika ahamkara, 35, 4% 
Vaikuntha, 15, 313, 397: 398, 400 
vaikunthadi-svarapa-vaibhava-rupend, 
398 : 
vailaksanya@, 1%7 

vairdgya, 40, 111, 391, 417 
vairdgya-misra, 353, 354 

Vaisvdnara, 135 . : 

Vaisesika, 150, t51%- t 53, 176, 177) 
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Eke Sutras, 1761. 
Vaisnava-puranas, 547 
Vaisnava religion, 434 
Vaisnava-tosint, 2 
Vaignavas, 17, 36. 98) 384) 393: 40% 
401, 405) 497» 409 432 | 
Vaisnavism, 20, 388, 393: 497. < 
Vaisnavism, Savvarsm and Minor Ke- 
ligious Systems, 5% 542. 
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Vakresvara, 386, 387 

Valid, 161° 

Valid cognition, 276 

Valid knowledge, 278 

Validity, 75, 169, 
346 

Validity of memory, 163 

Vallabha, 1, 2, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 346, 350, 351, 352, 
355, 356, 357, 359, 361, 363, 367, 
371, 373, 374, 375, 379, 377, 380, 
381, 383, 384; bhakti its classifica- 
tion, 353; bhakti its fruits, 355; 
bhakti, obstacles to, 357; the concept 
of bhakti, 346 ff.; concept of bhakti 
compared with that of the Bhdaga- 
vata-purana and other literature, 
346 ff.; Vallabna (GopeSvarji) con- 
cept of bhakiz, 350 ff.; his concept of 
pusti-bhakti, 354;bhaktiand therasas, 
352 ff.; method of the attainment of 
bhakti, 354; bhakti and the meta- 
physical doctrine of monism, 348-9; 
bhakti and prema, 355-6; disciples 
and works, 373 ff.; life of, 371; his 
opposition to monistic sannydsa, 
356; his outlook of the Upanisads, 
326; Vedanta categories according 
to, 332 ff.; Vedantic categories dis- 
cussed and criticized, 332-6; inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta by his 
followers, 358 ff.; his view con- 
trasted with that of Nydya and 
Vijfiana-bhiksu, 326-7; Visnusvaml, 
relation with, 382; as interpreted by 
Vitthala, 363 ff. 

Vallabha (Purusottama), arthapatti or 
implication, 345; causality, nature 
of, 341; distinction between instru- 
ment and cause, 340; doubt, 337-8; 
inference, 344-5; indeterminate and 
determinate knowledge, 337-8; right 
knowledge as perception and in- 
ference, 339-40; perceptual ex- 
perience, 341-2; illusory perception, 
nature of, 343; doctrine of maya 
explained by, 330-1; pramadnas, 
treatment of, 336 ff. - 

Vallabha Bhatta, 388 

Vallabha-dig-vijaya, 383n. 

Vallabha Gosvami’s Prapajica-samsarq- 
bheda, 362 

Vallabha-Misra, 386 

Vallabhacarya, 2 

Vallabhastaka, 358, 374, 377, 380 
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Vacaspati, 94, 104, 105, 107, 134, 193, 
195, 220, 287% 288 

vacarambhanam, 82 

vada, 65 

Vadakatha, 381 

Vadavali, 359n., 360, 3627. 

Vadiraja, 62, 64, 87, 175 

Vadirajasvami, 59 

Vadindra, 53 

Vagbhata, 53 

VagiSa-tirtha, 56 
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Vedagarbhanarayanacarya, 59 


Vedanidhi-tirtha, 56 

Vedas, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 48, 63, 66, 76, 108, 
III, 127, 134, 139, 163, 197, 203, 
254, 312, 320, 346, 363, 365, 377, 
423, 425; smrti, relation, 5 

Vedastutikarika, 373 

Vedavyasa-tirtha, 56 

Vedanta, 49, 52, 101, 105, 106, 107, 
125, 138, 158, 169, 320, 326, 327, 
342, 361, 383, 397 

Vedanta-candrika, 373° 

Vedanta-kaumusi, 158, 239 

Vedanta-karanamala, 380 

Vedanta-Syamantaka, 438 

Vedanta-varttika, 56 

Vedantadhikaranamala, 381 

Vedantic texts, 105, 323 
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Vedic deeds, 7, 355 

Vedic dharma, 7 

Vedic duties, 7, 355 

Vedic hymns, 55 

Vedic injunctions, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, II 
Vedic observances, 102, 103 
Vedic performances, 37 
Vedic rituals, 3, 4 

Vedic sacrifices, 2 

Vedic testimony, 226 

Vedic texts, 5, 74 

Venkata, 95 

Venkata Bhatta, 388 
Venkatadrisiri, 64 

Venkoba Rao, G., 92 
Verbal cognition, 215 
Verbal knowledge, 336, 338 
Verification, 195 7. 
Vrndavna, 372 

Vetravati, 372 

vibhaktatvuat, 221 
Vibrations, 1327. 
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Vidyadhiraja-tirtha, 56, 102 
Vidyadhiga-tirtha, 56, 62, 64, 101 
Vidyanidhi, 56, 148, 387, 448 
Vidyapati, 389 
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vidya-sakti, 12 
Vijaya, 53, 3187. 386 
Vijaya Bhatta, 53 
Vijayadhvaja-tirtha, x 
Vijaya-dhvajt, 247. 

\ayanagara, 371, 372, 394 
Vijayindra, 64, 65, 87, 95n., 96n., 98; 
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Vilapakusumanjalt, 394 
Vilva-mangala, 383, 389 
vinaya, 9 
Vindication, 1957. 
viparyaya, 176, 178, 189, 338 
Virtue, 2, 40 
Visual organs, 342 
Visual perception, 191, 252 
Visala, 372 
Visdrada Pandita, 385 
visesa, 18, 127, 1§0, 153, 182, 183, 442, 
447 
visesabhava, 272 ~ 
visesa-vikalpa, 183 
visesya, 175 
visista, 150 
visista-bauddhi, 338 
uisistatd, 153 
visuddhdadvaita, 382 
Visva, 3157. 
Visvanagara, 372 
Visvanatha, 189, 190, 35* 
Vigvanatha Cakravarti, I 
Vigvandtha-vrtti, 1882., 189, 190° 
Vigvarupa, 190, 385 
VigveSvara, 2 
Viévegvara-tirtha, 90 
visayd, 110, 113 
visayatd, 17° 
visaya-tyadga, 10 
visayanandabrahmanandapeksaya bha- 
jananandasya mahattvat, 357 
Visnoh, 315 
Visnu, 19, 37 4% 4%, 53> 57, 58) 91, 
65, 71, 89, 92, 102, 103, TIM, 122, 
125, 131, 132, 133, 136, 137, 138 
145, 376 
Visnucitta, 371 
Visnudharmottara, 97. 
Visnukranta, 53 
Visnumangala, 53, 54) 65 
Visnu Pandita, 386 | 
Visnupriy’, 386 
Visnu-purana, 16, 34; 36n., 75, 349 
350, 391) 405» 423) 427 . 
Visnu Puri, 2 
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Visnu-sakti, 39°, 442 
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377> 379, 380, 381; interpretation of 
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Vitthala Bhatta, 64 

Vitthala-suta-Srinivasa, 62 

Vitthalasutananda-tirtha, 62, 87 
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